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THE POINT OF VIEW 


A BIRTHRIGHT FORESWORN 


HE normal approach to the Met- 

ropolitan Museum is by the Fifth 
Avenue omnibus line which carries 
you by the palaces of the American 
plutocracy. A rather gloomy impor- 
tance attaches to this route if you 
happen to be bent — as you probably 
are, these days — specifically upon 
visiting the new American wing. For 
the new American wing is by way of 
being a monument to our American 
Golden Age before we foreswore our 
Anglo-Saxon artistic birthright and 
ran, vulgarly, to the vacuity of the 
Beaux Arts, in Paris, and of that 
Gallic thing known to Gauls as “‘le 
bon gout”. It is also a cenotaph to 
our democratically emasculated aris- 
tocracy. 

You get this the more clearly be- 
cause the immediate entrance to the 
American addition is via the collection 
of Italian gimcracks which J. P. 
Morgan assembled here to set the 
fashions for Wanamaker’s Belle Mai- 
son. You go directly from that taw- 
dry, ‘‘wop” pomposity into the cool- 


ness and serenity of the Anglo-Saxon, 
somehow real thing, so truly brave 
of spirit, so truly actual of concept, 
so truly beautiful of form. And you 
say: ‘“‘Here is a handhewn cradle 
which expresses more of the beauty 
of mankind and of divinity, too, than 
a whole show of altar pieces by a del 
Sarto or a Tintoretto.” 

There are a handful of rooms to be 
seen, some of them simple cottage 
rooms, some of them no less simple 
manorial halls. You walk from one 
to another and your heart breaks for 
the perfect and manly loveliness of 
the mere articles those people used 
every day of their lives in our American 
Golden Age. An art — in the deepest 
sense — can be great only by virtue 
of the greatness of the people it 
served. These rooms, these bits of 
furniture, these bibelots, were, it is 
here manifest, the creations and the 
properties of a great people. 

Go to the new American wing. 
Other museums have more splendors 
to show you; the Cluny or the Bargello, 
for example. But this little museum 
pretends more humbly. More humbly 
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and, by your leave, more nobly, too. 
Go there and you will be thrilled with 
the hospitality, the honesty, and the 
virtue of your own kind, a century or so 
ago, when taste was as impeccable as 
hearts were stout and friendly. 

You may not find it agreeable to 
walk home again down Fifth Avenue. 


PROVINCIALISMS OF THE 
MIND 


ECENTLY a writer in the London 
“Times”? said of Anatole France 

that one of the things which gave 
dimension to his genius was that he 
was at home in all ages, a cosmopolitan 
in time. He walked in the Agora at 


Athens or under the plane trees out- 
side it, in intimate easy converse with 
Socrates; he was at home on the streets 
and among the characters of Florence 


in the great days of the quattrocento. 
This modern of moderns was at ease 
with fourth century saints, and talked 
fluently the language and caught 
familiarly the passion of Joan of Arc. 
One of the things that make much of 
contemporary writing thin and dull is 
the feeling the reader has that the 
writers are, in a profound sense, pro- 
vincial. They can talk only the 
language of the current mode, under- 
stand or imagine only notions for the 
moment current. They greet as novel- 
ties things that were ‘‘old stuff” to an 
educated Roman; everything to them 
is new under the sun. 

In the very age in which travel has 
become a bourgeois commonplace, we 
have given up that most delightful 
and educative of wanderings, meander- 
ing through time. How many fresh 
and vivid things like George Borrow’s 
‘*Romany Rye”’ or Thomas Peacock’s 
‘‘Headlong Hall” are left unread on 
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remote shelves, because they were 
printed yesterday? How many books 
alive only in their rush and fever, are 
gobbled up because they are just off 
the press? 

Especially, one feels, is this hunger 
for recency epidemic in America. 
Abroad, there is always a sizable 
public, which the publishers know they 
can depend on, for simple but lovely 
editions of old books eternally young. 
American visitors to England are 
always astonished to see how un- 
affectedly Thomas Browne, Marlowe, 
Dryden, and Swift crop up in the 
course of bookish conversation. And 
the allusions are made out of affection, 
not out of vain erudition. 

There are many good reasons why, in- 
dependently of fashion, one is tempted 
to read the latest books. They 
are couched in our language, the 
thoughts they express are contemporary 
thoughts, the characters they picture 
are the recognizable denizens of our 
own world. Their accents are familiar 
and their manners our own. 

We are not suggesting a flight from 
contemporary literature. But more 
and more we realize the truth of the 
old observation that he who knows no 
other century does not know even his 
own. It is striking that the two 
minds whose sophistication renders 
them so congenial to our generation, 
Anatole France and George Bernard 
Shaw, are steeped in the lore and 
imagination of the great tradition. 
How cramped and shallow, in compari- 
son, seem those writers whose universe 
is bounded by the edge of the passing 
moment. How thin must be the 
imagination and how restricted the 
area of those readers who browse only 
among these! To how many did it 
occur, after reading ‘‘The Education 
of Henry Adams”, to read the books 
that educated Henry Adams? 
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REALISM ON THE SCREEN 
IRST the novel, then the stage, 
and now the screen. Is truth 

great, and shall it prevail? Or, with- 

out caviling, what has realism to do 
with truth? 

Many books have been written 
about the theatre, and the concensus 
of opinion is that people go to the 
theatre to be entertained. This is 
the opinion of the people who go to the 
theatre, not necessarily of the ones 
who are wise in such matters; and 
should, it seems, be accepted only 
where other opinions are lacking. 
But all this is beside the point. Cer- 
tainly people do go to the theatre; 
and the other night we went to see 
““Greed”’. 

Before it became a film, ‘“‘Greed”’ 
was a novel, ‘“‘McTeague”, by Frank 
Norris. Poor Norris is dead now, so 
one should not be over-critical of his 
work, which survives, or of his work- 
manship, which is fine. Certainly 
“McTeague” is a better novel than 
“Greed” is a film; and the ending, 
which gave itself well to picturization, 
is worthy of Bre‘ Harte or of other 
great ones in that period when novels 
customarily ended so that there was 
nothing more. 

Absolutely nothing: the villains dead 
or serving life sentences; the man and 
woman made one, with no hope ever 
of a break in the monotony of their 
happiness. It was years before some- 
one added the child to the novel, and 
decades before that child was born 
out of wedlock; and many millions of 
publishers’ money before evil was 
recognized as a necessary quality to 
a full man, lest he die before his time. 
Yet life was then much as it is today, 
for the old adages, unfortunately, still 
apply. 

Now suddenly there has come upon 


us a drama in which the good, the 
virtuous, and the sane are lifted bodily 
out, and we are left with a cast of 
villains. Two madmen and an hys- 
teric woman battle through life in 
a violent way to the violent end; the 
only concession to the old line drama 
people formerly went to enjoy is 
merely that all the villains are killed 
in that end. 

This is realism, perhaps. It may 
even be life as some have found it. 
Certainly the sex appeal is no greater 
than in ordinary existence, and the 
liquor no better. But is it really 
true? Or is it just that a man with 
an astigmatism has told us what he 
a 

Of course this is faulty reasoning. 
“‘Greed” is possibly as true to life 
as many another play which has erred 
on the gay side. ‘‘Scaramouche”’, for 
instance, and ‘‘The Iron Horse”’, and 
“‘Monsieur Beaucaire”. Only, people 
go to the theatre (they say) to be 
entertained. 


WRITERS AND RESPONSIBLE 
HUMANS 


T an earlier period, as Floyd Dell 
has recently pointed out apropos 

of Stephen Crane, the writer was not 
expected to be as others. But, owing 
in part to the increasing commercial 
aspect of authorship, he who writes 
is now likely to rub shoulders with 
the rest of us. Yesterday he was 
your fellow student who recklessly 
sent forth to the magazines papers 
written as college assignments — and 
found that editors paid for them. 
Today he launches books instead, be- 
cause the public seems eager to read 
him. Are you to regard him in differ- 
ent light from your fellow who, finding 
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that he possessed salesmanship in 
another field, has built up contact 
with the public by means, say, of 
insurance? Each of the two is serving 
the public by doing that which he 
seems most qualified to perform. And 
each, if he would succeed, is called 
upon to exercise a like amount of 
genius in his chosen field. 

When you ask your insurance agent 
to call upon you at ten o’clock on 
Thursday morning, the sixteenth, you 
do not expect to have him appear, 
amiable and — possibly — apologetic, 
at five o’clock on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the twenty eighth. Nor 
to have him reply to your questions, 
“Oh, yes — that little paper you asked 
me to get up —er— now what was 
it you wanted me to do for you any- 
how?” The policy writer pursuing 
such tactics is not destined as a sub- 
ject for how-I-succeeded stories. But 
many an editor who contracts for a 
manuscript on a given date, has been 
known to breathe heavily and hope 
for the best. True, a large number 
of writers, among them those who 
represent American literature at its 
best, regard an assignment as a sacred 
obligation, a copy date as a binding 
factor. On the other hand, all too 
many of the fraternity take shelter 
under the folds of the tattered mantle 
of temperament. One may fairly ask: 
Is there more creative effort involved 
in constructing a piece of fiction than 
in initiating and carrying through a 
plot whereby one talks oneself into 
the presence of a man who does not 
want to see one and persuades him to 
do that which he had not the slightest 
intention of doing? We have chosen 
insurance arbitrarily; the professions 
which afford parallel illustration are 
innumerable. Yet the very public 
which, as the result of tradition, 
regards with an amused shrug the 


vagaries of the literary, expects from 
the man of another calling a square 
facing of his trust. Is it just to the 
layman—or to those really great 
men and women who, writers first and 
last, still see fit to remain responsible 
human beings? 


OLD STORM AND NEW 


EN years ago, ‘‘ Des Imagistes — 

An Anthology” was published by 
Albert and Charles Boni— and the 
great free verse controversy was on. 
Those who can recall those hectic days 
will remember the strife and the war 
cries — the inane shouts of ‘‘ Nothing 
but shredded prose!”’ on the one hand, 
and on the other the ululations of 
those who saw the new method driving 
rhyme forever out of the Kingdom of 
Poetry. It seems curious, now that 
the dust has settled, to revisualize 
that departed conflict. Imagism was 
a bomb, it was a spent rocket, it was 
something brand new, it had all been 
done before, it was ridiculous effrontery, 
it was the New Revelation. But time 
has gone past since then, and it would 
take a very naive editor indeed to 
grow savagely argumentative over 
the poems in this thin, blue volume 
—for the free verse movement has 
suffered the fate of all radical changes 
in becoming an accepted method of 
expression, and the original Imagists, 
as a militant body, are scattered to the 
winds. Miss Lowell, doughtiest and 
most pugnacious champion of the 
movement, is fast becoming a classic. 
H. D.’s beautiful and austere gift 
expresses itself as it always did, but 
the rhythm has grown familiar to our 
minds and we can enjoy the beauty 
without quarreling over the suitability 
of the pattern. Ford Madox Ford 
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and William Carlos Williams have 
both moved much further to the Left 
than the innovators of 1914 might 
have thought it possible to march — 
in fact the group, as a whole, might 
find each other very strange bed- 
fellows indeed in 1924. There remains 
the thin blue volume of the ‘‘ Imagistes”’ 
and the fine things in it, as well as the 
merely shoddy; together with the odd 
circumstance that, turning over its 
leaves, one suddenly comes, with 


curious shock, upon a name, James 
Joyce — and wonders by what strange 
freak of circumstance the author of 
“‘Ulysses’”’ ever put to sea in such a 
comparatively calm and orderly galley. 


LECTURE, NOT VAUDEVILLE 
HE array of stout, idle, culti- 
vated ladies who always compose 

the vast majority of any lecture 

audience didn’t know quite what to 
make of it. They had come — with 
that casual curiosity which draws one 
indifferently to travelogues punctuated 
by colored slides and a long pointer, 
discussion of invisible exercise, or tidy, 
semi-humorous chats on ‘‘What to 
Read and What to Avoid”’ — to hear 
one of the chief poets of our time 
discuss ‘‘ The Supernatural in Fiction”’. 

Poets were so amusing. Sometimes 

they bellowed, more often they were 

embarrassed and nervous — odd crea- 
tures, badly dressed (for weren’t they 
always poor? —so sweet of them!) 

— hunting around the dome of the 

amphitheatre with timid, uncertain 

eyes. And this poet in particular — 
didn’t he write about midgets and chil- 
dren and other fabulous creatures? Per- 
haps — exciting thought! — he would 
prove to be a midget himself, or 
elfin— a tiny, aerial creature one 


could put to bed in a cabbage leaf. 
Or — he must be so fond of kiddies — 
a bland and jocoso-hearty Uncle Wig- 
gily witha fund of benevolent anecdotes 
which one could retail to Junior later in 
place of the usual radio bedtime story. 
They creaked with expectation. 

On the platform, a little later, a 
slight, dark haired man, inconspicu- 
ously garmented — a man whom any 
stout lady could pass in a crowd with- 
out a second glance unless she hap- 
pened to notice the humor of the eyes 
or the extraordinary youthfulness of 
the face—stood, reading from a 
certain number of typewritten pages. 
The pleasant, slightly monotonous 
voice went on without tricks of oratory, 
building a house of calm and quiet 
words whose windows opened upon a 
vast and troubled landscape: the 
landscape which lies beyond the 
clouded glass windows of the senses, 
on the marches of the unseen. The 
ladies seemed a trifle uneasy, for 
knowledge, sincerity, and mirth were 
apparent in what the voice said, and 
these are things one does not look for 
in lectures. The masculine and reti- 
cent countenance gave little oppor- 
tunity for sentimental speculations. 
A poet should be quaint and a little 
foolish. But here was a poet whose 
sense and wit were as evident as his 
vivid curiosity toward every aspect 
of human existence—a poet who 
would neither roar nor coo in either 
of the two fashions allowed to poets — 
and it seemed a little too unexpected, 
somehow. 

Later, however, crowding up to 
have their books autographed, they 
forgave him for his sense and wit. 
After all, as long as one’s books are 
autographed, it doesn’t really matter 
so much that the person who auto- 
graphs them —jin this case, Walter 
de la Mare — has been too unfairly 
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genuine to pose like a literary manne- 
quin after the accepted fashion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE SOUL 


EAN-JACQUES was mistaken. ‘“‘I 

have entered on a performance”’, 
said he, ‘‘which is without example, 
whose accomplishment will have no 
imitator. I mean to present my 
fellow mortals with a man in all the 
integrity of nature; and this man 
shall be myself.” He has had an 
imitator, and his name is Sherwood 
Anderson. He too knows his heart 
and he has studied mankind, and he 
is not ashamed to reveal himself as 
Godmadehim. Whenthe last trumpet 
shall sound he too may present him- 
self before the Sovereign Judge with 
this book in hand and say what Jean- 
Jacques alleged he would say: ‘“‘Thus 
have I acted; these were my thoughts; 
such was I.”’ 

‘“*A Story Teller’s Story” will not 
make in the world the noise the 
‘*Confessions’”’ made, but it is quite as 
interesting and illuminating. Indeed, 
as a personality analysis it is equal 
to the ‘‘Confessions’’, and as a soul 
synthesis it excels it. 

Literature of the generation now 
passing has been a breeding farm of 
romantic autobiographies and auto- 
biographical romances. Finally it has 
turned out two winners, Marcel Proust 
Sherwood Anderson. One re- 


’ 
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invoked his memories, revived the 
sensations that accompanied the re- 
called occurrences, and made record 
of them; the other lifted layer by layer 
the veil that concealed nature from a 
poet’s eye by recalling the vagrant 
thoughts, hopes, ideas, that have 
flowed from a kindly heart to an 
understanding head during forty years, 
and set them down for our edification. 

Anyone who would know the sim- 
plicities of the soul and the complexi- 
ties of the mind may get help from ‘‘A 
Story Teller’s Story’. Anyone who 
would understand the meaning of 
the word ‘urge’ as used by the 
biologist will find enlightenment there. 
Some of the primitive urges of man 
are not very potent in Sherwood Ander- 
son. An urge to write replaces them. 
“‘T am one who loves, like a drunkard 
his drink, the smell of ink, and the 
sight of a great pile of white sheets 
that may be scrawled over with words 
always gladdens me.” He speaks of 
the consoling power of ink and paper 
as a man talks of a mistress. 

So many things are to be learned 
from this portrait of the artist in 
maturity: it is a vade mecum of the 
laws of heredity; it summarizes many 
of the theories of psychoanalysis; 
it is a battlefield of conflicts with the 
battle in full swing. 

The book is dedicated to a man who 
has materially advanced the art of 
photography, by a man who has sig- 
nally advanced photography of the 
soul. 








SPILLED BEANS 
By Robert Benchley 


With Sketches by Herb Roth 


Il: THE “I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER” GAME 


= Yy T hurts us more 


than it does May 
Sinclair to include 
her among those 
authors who have, 
by carrying the 
trick pitcher once 
too often to the 
well, rendered it 





unfit to hold water. Her passages 
of childhood reminiscence in ‘‘ Mary 
Olivier”, effectively placed in the 
second person, were so fine that one 
was greedy for more. Well, one goé 
more. Gradually the thing has lost 
its salt through much repetition and 
now we find ourselves doing the follow- 
ing in our sleep: 


JOHN DWANLEY: A LIFE 


I 


OU were very cold and it seemed 

to be a big room full of windows 
in which you suddenly found yourself. 
Someone was spanking you. Hard. 
This was rather rough, seeing how 
short a time you had been in the room. 
Then you heard the doctor say: “It’s 
a boy!” And, sure enough, you were. 


II 

You were lying in a crib with some- 
thing in your mouth. It couldn’t 
have been your overshoe, because you 
had no overshoe. Something wet and 
soft, like rubber. By George, it was 
rubber! It was that thing on the end 
of the bottle which Nanna always left 
in your mouth when she went outside 
to speak to the postman. It had a 
lot of pretty good stuff in it which kept 
trickling out from the corners of your 
lips and down over your chin onto the 


front of your dress. Dress indeed! 
Here you were, a three weeks’ old boy, 
and they still had you in dresses! 
Rotten, you called it. 

Still, it was nice to be left alone in 
the big room. You could think. 
You could think about Things. The 
world, for instance. And life. Ah, 
there was something to think about 
till your head snapped. Life! 

What was behind it all? Heraclitus, 
you had been given to understand, 
claimed that everything was Fire, or, 
at any rate, in a state of flux like fire. 
Perhaps he was right. 

Still, how could you reconcile Hera- 
clitus with Plato? If Plato’s Idea 
was fundamentally sound, how could 
Everything, including Truth, be in a 
state of Fire-flux? There must be 
something stable, something with Real- 
ity. 

The problem worried you so that 
you rolled over on your face and cried. 
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Nanna came running in and thought 
you needed changing. Why couldn’t 
she understand that it was Heraclitus 
that had thrown you into this state? 

Something flew in at the window. 
Something big and dark, with an 
ulster on. It was Papa. 


III 


A tremendous space of time elapses. 
Those wishing tea will find it for sale 
at the entrance hall. 


IV 

You were fifteen, and something 
was the matter with Papa. Some- 
thing was always the matter with 
Papa. Mildred said that it was his 
kidneys, but Mildred was a girl. 
What did she know? And besides, 
Mildred wore brown stockings and 
black shoes. 

You liked Papa, in a quiet sort of 
way, but you were never quite sure 
who he was. Sometimes he was a 
tall man, with a big, black mustache. 
Other times he was short and fat, and 
sinelled of spearmint. That was good, 
when Papa smelled of spearmint. It 
meant that there was going to be fish 
for dinner, and you loved fish. 

You also loved Jesus. 


Vv 

Steemish was sitting on your chest 
and pounding your face in the mud. 
It was heavy mud, like the frosting 
on the cake that Nanna used to bring 
you when you had been naughty. 
Steemish was in your Latin class and 
thought that you were a rotter. 
Perhaps you were. 

“Sock him, Steemish!”’ 
Major was saying. 

“Bust him, Steemish old 
Leftwich Minor cried. 

It seemed as if the whole world were 
on top of your chest. You didn’t 


Leftwich 


man”, 
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like school anyway. To go away, to 
run wildly across the moors, to jump 
up and down in an open boat, to know 
and inquire into life, that was what 
you wanted. Anything to get Steem- 
ish off your chest. 

And then suddenly it 
nineteenth birthday. 


was your 


VI 

Mamma was sitting in the coal 
scuttle. Papa had put her there only 
five minutes before and had told her 
to be good. It was an old coal scuttle 
and was full of coal, so there wasn’t 
much room for Mamma. 

She said: “John, get me a book to 
read”’, in a tone which indicated that 
she was getting restless. You hated 
it when Mamma got restless, because 
you were only twenty seven and there 
wasn’t much that you could do to 
amuse her except draw pictures. You 
drew very well for twenty seven, but 
not well enough for twenty eight. 

“‘Look, Mamma”, yousaid. ‘‘Want 
to see me draw you and Papa wres- 
tling?’”’ ‘‘Get me a book to read”, 
Mamma repeated dully. ‘‘One with 
illustrations.” Then Mildred came 
in. She had been smoking and her 
fur coat was still cold from the fog. 
It gave off the cold, like a big dog, 
the big dog you used to own when you 
lived in Bayswater. 

Rena had lived in Bayswater. 


VII 


Upstairs a door opened and shut. 


Then it opened again. It was Rena 
coming in and going out. Rena was 
your wife. You had been married 
ten years. It didn’t seem more than 
a hundred. 

You couldn’t quite remember how 
you came to marry Rena. It was a 
dark afternoon and the fog had been 
very heavy. Perhaps that was it, the 
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heavy fog. Of course, that was it. 
Funny that you had never thought 
of that before. The heavy fog. And 
then Rena. 

There was something moving in the 
room. From where you lay in your 
crib you couldn’t quite make out 
what it was. The crib was the same 
one that you used to lie in when you 
were much younger than you were 
now. It had bars onit like the omac’s 
cage in the Zoological Gardens, and if 
you lay at just the right angle you 
could make believe that you were on 
the outside and that Rena was in a 


eage. Wouldn’t that be fine! 


VIII 
After all, where would God be? 
There wasn’t much that you could 
do about it, wherever He was, but you 
would just like to know. If Death 
was the end of everything and if 
Peace lay within Oneself, then what 


about the swans in the park? Only 
yesterday Rena had taken you out 
to see the swans in the park. It was 


your forty ninth birthday, and Rena 
had promised you something nice if 
you would finish your oatmeal. The 
swans in the park were the nicest thing 
that you could think of; so Rena had 
taken you there in your new suit. 
‘ithough you were only forty nine, 
you took a fifty five year old size suit. 

He is big for his age”, Rena had said 
» the gate keeper. This made you 
‘ery proud. 
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IX 


One night you were awakened by a 
hand reaching through the bars of 
your crib. It was a big hand, like 
the locomotive you saw when they 
took you down to the locomotive works. 

“Come, get up, Grandpa’’, some- 
body said. ‘It’s time for your piano 
lesson.” 

You hated your piano lessons. They 
always came when you wanted most 
to play. But this time it wasn’t a 
piano lesson, for the hand did not 
belong to your teacher, Miss Marston, 
but to a big man in a denim suit. 
Slowly you got out of your crib and 
put on your rompers. 

“You are sure that he will have all 
the books and magazines he needs?” 
Rena was saying to the man. 

‘““More than he needs”, the man 
replied. ‘‘Come on, Grandpa,” he 
said, turning to you, ‘‘you and I are 
going to run up to the corner and back 
and see who beats.”’ 

That would be fun, you thought. 
And the best of it all was that Rena 
couldn’t run on account of those things 
she wore on her feet, ‘‘shoes’’ she 
called them, “‘these damned shoes”’. 

Goodby, Rena! 


x 


After all, it was nice to be left alone 
in the big room. You could think. 
Perhaps Heraclitus was right, and 
Plato wrong. You probably never 
would know. 
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NOVELIST OR BOND SALESMAN 


Letters to an Anxious Mother 


By W. Somerset Maugham 


xxx, Beacon Street, Boston, 
The Twenty Third of September, 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Four. 
Y DEAR MR. MAUGHAM: 

I trust that you will pardon a 
total stranger writing to you and will 
give a few minutes of your time to an- 
swering a question which I am going to 
put to you. I am sure that you are 
very busy and I would not take the lib- 
erty of asking your advice if I were not 
fully determined to take it. To cuta 
long story short my son is about to 
leave Harvard and has determined to 
adopt a literary career. His intention 
is to write chiefly fiction and I should 
be very grateful if you would tell me in 
a few words what you would recom- 
mend him todo now. Iam anxious to 
do everything in my power to assist 
him. Cordially yours, 

FRANCES VAN BUREN HALE. 


Hotel Gotham, 
New York City, 
Sept. 27, 1924. 
My DEAR Mrs. HALE:— 

Give your son one thousand dollars a 
year for five years and tell him to go to 
the devil. Yours very faithfully, 

W. S. MAUGHAM. 


xxx, Beacon Street, Boston, 
The Thirtieth of September, 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Four. 
My DEAR Mr. MAUGHAM:— 
I am entirely at a loss to understand 
your answer to my letter. I do not 


think that my request was unreason- 
able and I cannot think it deserved a 
reply which if I hesitate to call uncivil 
you will not be surprised if I consider 
strangely flippant in a writer of your 
standing in the literary world. I re- 
gret that I troubled you and beg to re- 
main Yours truly, 
FRANCES VAN BUREN HALE. 


Hotel Gotham, 
New York City, 
Oct. 2, 1924. 
MY DEAR Mrs. HALE:— 

I am much grieved that you were 
displeased with my answer. I had no 
wish to be impolite and I was very 
much in earnest; I was brief, which I 
thought you wished me to be, and I 
gave you advice which I knew to be 
direct and which I thought was sensi- 
ble. Your son is about to leave Har- 
vard and therefore may be presumed to 
possess at least the elements of a lib- 
eral education; I can imagine no better 
grounding for anyone who desires to be 
a writer, and from your letter I judge 
that he has been brought up in easy 
circumstances. He will doubtless have 
spent most of his life among ladies and 
gentlemen. This is a class which from 
a literary standpoint rests now under a 
cloud and I daresay it merits the con- 
tempt of that large body of writers who 
do not belong to it; but after all it ven- 
tures still to exist (though judging from 
the plays I have lately seen in New 
York and the novels I have read you 
would hardly suspect it) and it is well 
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for the writer to know its habits and 
customs. It is possible even that he 
may wish to write about it. I am pre- 
pared to believe that life is more signif- 
icant in a delicatessen store than in an 
apartment on Park Avenue and that 
the emotions of a truck driver are more 
subtle than those of a person of quality; 
but there are persons of quality and 
there are apartments on Park Avenue 
and the writer is wise who regards noth- 
ing human as alien to him. 

So far so good. 

Your son, I suppose, has led a shel- 
tered life and at his age he can hardly 
have much knowledge of the world. I 
do not know how you can better help 
him to acquire this than by taking the 
advice I gave you. Ona thousand dol- 
lars a year he cannot starve, but if he is 
of an adventurous disposition (and 
unless he is he will not desire to be a 
writer) he will often find himself penni- 
less and so obliged to do whatever he 
can to get hisdinner. That is not bad 
training. On this sum he can travel 
all over the world, but only under con- 
ditions which will throw him in contact 
with all sorts and kinds of men. He 
will not be able to afford the luxury of 
respectability. Besides, in telling him 
to go to the devil you will have ex- 
plained to him that you mean him to 
attach the widest possible meaning to 
that hackneyed phrase. If he has any 
spirit he will soon find an infinite num- 
ber of ways and means to carry out 
your suggestion and in five years he will 
have gathered experience and an ac- 
quaintance with men and women which 
cannot fail to be of great value to him 
as a writer. If at the end of this pe- 
riod he cannot write then you must con- 
sole yourself with the reflection that he 
lacks what no thought of yours nor ad- 
vice of mine can give him: talent. 

Yours very faithfully, 
W.S. MAUGHAM. 
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xxx, Beacon Street, Boston, 

October the Fifth, 

Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Four. 
DEAR Mr.MAUGHAM:— 

I am sorry if I seemed a little ab- 
rupt but I will frankly confess that I 
could make neither head nor tail of 
your first letter. Of course I see now 
that you had no wish to be discourteous 
or flippant. But all the same I do not 
think I quite agree with the things you 
say. Surely it is not necessary for a 
writer to live in an extraordinary man- 
ner any more than it is necessary for a 
violinist to wear long hair. Miss Aus- 
ten wrote her admirable novels with- 
out ever leaving the respectable circle 
in which she was born and Mr. Henry 
James whose novels I am sure you 
appreciate as highly as I do both in 
England and America never to my 
knowledge moved in any world but 
that to which he was entitled by his 
birth and position. It has been my 
privilege to know Mrs. Wharton for 
many years and though she has lived so 
long in France I can vouch from per- 
sonal knowledge for the fact that she 
has never ceased to be a refined and 
accomplished gentlewoman. I cannot 
help thinking this proves that there is 
no reason why a writer with talent 
should not write a successful book with- 
out taking such a hazardous course as 
you propose for my son. 

But I daresay I did not put my orig- 
inal question quite clearly. What I 
really wanted your advice about was 
more the technique of novel writing if 
you understand what I mean. This is 
a matter on which a young writer nat- 
urally stands in need of guidance and 
I can only say on my behalf as well as 
on my son’s that I should be sincerely 
grateful for any hints you can give 
him. 


Yours most cordially, 
FRANCES VAN BUREN HALE. 
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Hotel Gotham, 
New York City, 
Oct. 10, 1924. 
DEAR Mrs. HALE:— 

I am somewhat embarrassed to know 
how to answer your letter, since in the 
last seventeen years I have written but 
four novels and so can only look upon 
myself as an amateur: I am sure that 
there are a great many people who are 
much better qualified than me to give 
your son hints on this difficult matter. 
All I can usefully do is to tell you what 
is my own practice, and the first thing 
that strikes me is that I have no habit- 
ual practice; it seems to me that every 
novel must be written in an entirely 
different fashion, and so far as I am 
concerned each one is in a way no more 
than an experiment. Each subject 
needs a different treatment, a different 
attitude, and even a different manner 
of writing. The only rule I know 
which is always valid is to stick to your 
point like grim death. Much harm 
has been done to the art of fiction by 
the opinion widely held some years ago 
that the novel was a suitable vehicle 
for ventilating every sort of view and 
advocating any kind of theory. Writ- 
ers who wanted to preach sermons, 
urge reforms, or castigate abuses threw 
their ideas into the form of fiction. 
They produced a large number of very 
tedious novels. I cannot help thinking 
that to entertain is sufficient ambition 
for the novelist, and it is certainly 
one which is hard to achieve; if he can 
tell a good story and create characters 
that are fresh and living he has done 
enough to make the reader grateful. 
I certainly find in myself no urge to re- 
form, admonish, or instruct my fellow 
men, and if I desire information about 
town planning or the Montessori sys- 
tem I shall not look for it in the pages of 
a novel. 

You will not have failed to notice 


that many novels are written which 
have every possible excellence and yet 
are quite unreadable. I hope you will 
not think it a wilful eccentricity when 
I tell you that I look upon readableness 
as the highest merit that a novel can 
have. They say that it is better for 
women to be good than to be clever; 
that is a point upon which I havenever 
been able to make up my mind; but I 
am quite sure that it is better for a 
novel to be readable than to be good 
and clever. I have often wondered 
what it is exactly that gives a book this 
quality. I will not tell you all the 
conclusions I have come to but only one 
or two points which seem to me to tend 
to that admirable result. 

I think first of all that the writer is wise 
to be brief. I like a novel which can be 
read at a sitting and for my part, when 
I am writing one, I use every device I 
know to persuade the reader to do this. 
Then I think he should pay greater at- 
tention to his form than English and 
American novelists—influenced by the 
heresy that the novel is a ragbag into 
which can be thrown any matter that 
comes along—habitually do. If so 
many novels nowadays did not start 
without a beginning and leave off with- 
out an ending it would seem absurd to 
point out that a good novel should have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, and 
all its parts should be duly balanced. 
A novel should have an inner harmony 
and there is no reason why the reader 
should be deprived of the delight which 
he may obtain from a beautiful propor- 
tion. In this connection I strongly 
recommend your son to read Carl Van 
Vechten’s ‘“‘The Tattooed Countess’”’. 
He will find in it a model of form 
which alone makes the book a pleasure 
to read; and he will find also ingenious 
characterization and an enchanting 
humor. He cannot read it attentively 
without obtaining from it valuable in- 
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struction, profit and edification. Itisa 
perfect example of perhaps the most 
difficult book to write: the light novel. 

I think the writer is well advised who 
writes simply. I would have him use 
the plainest words and put them in the 
most natural order. I have no pa- 
tience with the writers who employ 
bizarre constructions and make a pa- 
rade of unusual epithets; nothing goes 
out of fashion so quickly as affectation 
nor is anything so stilted as the modish 
phrase of the year before last. I know 
one eminent novelist who spends much 
time studying all manner of diction- 
aries in order to find unexpected words. 
I cannot imagine a more trivial occupa- 
tion. I have noticed that the writers 
who use these odd and extraordinary 
words do not always know their mean- 
ing. I knew another writer, now hap- 
pily dead and forgotten, who was so 
eager to be distinguished that he wrote 
“fends and odds” for ‘‘odds and ends”’. 
Let not your son be afraid of the hack- 
neyed phrase; it may very well be the 
most suitable. Above all he should be 
clear. I do not think the writer has a 
right to ask the reader to puzzle over 
his meaning. If he knows it himself 
he can put it in plain terms; if he is un- 
willing to do this he must be very sure 
that it is profound enough to repay the 
reader’s trouble when he has got to the 
bottom of it. Nothing is so tiresome 
as the obscurity which envelops a 
commonplace. But let not your son 
think that if he writes soberly, clearly, 
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and plainly he must eschew beauty: 
Swift achieved an admirable style by 
using the simplest words and by put- 
ting them in the most natural order. 
It is not the resounding epithet which 
makes good English, but the accurate 
and sensitive ear. 

I am afraid that these suggestions 
will seem unsatisfactory and haphazard 
to you. They are what immediately 
occurred to me; but of course the sub- 
ject is complicated and you must not 
for a moment think that I imagine I 
have said all that there is to be said 
about it. 

Yours very faithfully, 
W.S. MAUGHAM. 


xxx, Beacon Street, Boston, 

The Thirteenth of October, 

Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Four. 
DEAR Mr. MAUGHAM: 

It is very good of you to have written 
me such a long and careful letter, but 
since I wrote to you last my son has 
decided to go into the bond business. 
I do not suppose that you will leave 
this country without coming to Boston 
and when you do Mr. Hale and I will 
have much pleasure in making your ac- 
quaintance. I shall be At Home on 
the first and third Wednesdays of the 
month all through the winter. 

Yours most cordially, 
FRANCES VAN BUREN HALE. 
P.S. I am surprised at your writing 
than me. Surely it should be than J. 





A BOY'S BOOK RAMBLES 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


Three kinds of companions — men, women and books, 
Were enough, said the elderly Sage, for his ends. 


T least so he was quoted by Andrew 
Lang, who was a delightful man, 
a book lover, and a fisherman. The 
inference from this remark is that the 
“elderly sage’? has a corner on these 
companions. He has not. The boys 
and girls who are neither “elderly” 
nor “‘sage’”’ can make claim at least to 
books as companions. I will admit that 
men and women rarely form compan- 
ions for boys and girls. When we were 
little our mother and father were about 
all the grown up associates we had. 
Occasionally some male guest would 
“‘meteorlike flash lawless through the 
void”’, and assume for us a brief aspect 
of companionship. One of these in 
particular sticks in my mind. He was 
an Australian. I have forgotten his 
name. All through one lazy summer 
afternoon he told us fascinating sto- 
ries of man eating sharks. Another, a 
political friend of my father, recited to 
us, with great feeling and proper 
emphasis on the bloody part, the 
battle of Lake Regillus. Naturally, 
he too endeared himself to us very 
much. In the main, however, our 
grown up companions consisted of my 
parents. It was they who introduced 
us to the third in the list given by 
Andrew Lang, namely, ‘“‘books”’. 

Ours was a household built around 
two book lovers. I could no more 
imagine my mother and father with- 
out a book by them than I could 
imagine Queen Elizabeth without a 


ruff. Their reading was omnivorous. 
Their tastes, however, led them along 
somewhat different lines. My mother 
was particularly fond of poetry and 
memoirs. She was also a real student 
of the Elizabethan dramatists. I think 
I have never met anyone better 
versed in their plays. My first glimpses 
of the grandeur of Marlowe's “mighty 
line’ and of the sweetness of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ Faithful Shep- 
herdess”” were given me by her. My 
father’s taste ran more toward history 
and science, in the broadest sense 
of the term. He loved poetry, but 
inclined toward the epic or ballad 
type, the ‘“‘Chanson de Roland”, or 
the ‘“‘Saga of King Olaf’. He also 
loved a good detective story or one 
about boxing. Both of them felt that 
books were a part of everyday life, not 
a thing apart from it. We therefore 
talked about them at meals, named 
dogs or nicknamed people from char- 
acters in them, and chanted sonorously 
the ‘“‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’, or 
some kindred verses, when we rode 
horseback. We were taught to be 
careful of books, but books did not 
gather the dust at Sagamore Hill. 
There are two ways in which children 
become acquainted with books: they 
are read aloud to, or read to them- 
selves. Books were read to me when 
I was very little, long before I could 
read myself. This reading aloud was 
done in the main by Mother. Father 
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did not have the time. It was by this 
method that I first came to know a 
book that not only played a large part 
in my childhood but has remained a 
steadfast friend ever since, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’. Mother read it to me in 
her room in the late afternoons. She 
sat in a comfortable rocking chair and 
I sat in her lap. By us there was a 
mirror that belonged originally to her 
grandfather. It was, according to 
modern standards, a rather small 
mirror, but when it was first brought 
to this country it was considered so 
remarkable for its size that strangers 
passing on the streets of New York 
used to ring the door bell and ask to 
have it shown them. There in Moth- 
er’s room, rocking to and fro, I first met 
Christian, Faithful, Valiant-for-Truth, 
and all the other living allegories that 
go to make up that very remarkable 
work. I can remember to this day my 
genuine grief over the sad fate of 
Faithful at Vanity Fair, and my in- 
tense excitement over the Giant De- 
spair. Mother did not read this book 
to me once and then put it away; she 
read it to me again and again, as a 
book of such value should be read. I 
think, of all my early books, Bunyan’s 
masterpiece had the greatest influence 
on me. Like good food, it ‘“‘stuck to 
the ribs’, and I have continued 
to read and reread it ever since. Of 
course, in those days, the allegory 
entirely escaped me. The characters 
were to mereal men and women. Like 
many another book, I believe it is 
read by a child with one viewpoint, 
and later on by that same child, when 
grown up, with an entirely different 
viewpoint. 

Among other books that Mother 
read to me were Scott’s novels, selec- 
tions from Hawthorne, much of Wash- 
ingto rving, and poetry of all sorts 
andii: s. As I think of those times 


a veritable procession passes through 
my mind. Irving’s ‘‘Conquest of Gra- 
nada” stands ticketed by itself, because 
it was read to me during periods of un- 
willing inactivity forced on us children 
immediately after lunch by family edict. 
“‘The Red Fisherman” introduced me 
first to Praed. ‘“‘Ivanhoe” I re- 
member chiefly because I had great 
difficulty in keeping from bursting into 
tears at the fate which so nearly over- 
took the old Jew. This would never 
have done, since my sister was there, 
and before one’s sister it is permissible 
to ery only with rage. From ‘The 
Talisman” I got an affection and 
loyalty for Richard Coeur de Lion that 
stubbornly resisted for many years the 
cold facts of history on that far from 
estimable man. At that time also 
many fairy stories were read to me. 
The ones that I cared for most were 
those of Grimm and Hans Christian 
Andersen. Next to these I think I 
liked Joel Chandler Harris’s stories. 
They were coming out, as I recall it, 
in the Sunday ‘“‘Sun”. Mother used 
to read them to all of us each Sunday. 
Last, but not least, the Bible was of 
course read to us. I suppose I got a 
great deal out of it by absorption, but 
I did not care for it nearly so much as I 
did for ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” or ‘“‘ Little 
Mister Thimble-finger”. The parts 
of the Good Book I liked were the 
bloody battles. I liked Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi, who drove furiously. I 
liked Saul, David, Ahab, and Deborah. 
As far as the Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Song of Solomon were con- 
cerned, I merely tolerated them. 

These books that were read aloud to 
me formed the cornerstone of my later 
reading. 

Akin to reading aloud was the way 
my father gave me an insight into 
various bits of literature and history. 
As I have said, ordinarily he did not 
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have enough time to read to us. But 
upon special occasions he did. Once 
when my mother was sick he acted, as 
he termed it, as ‘‘ vice mother”’ and read 
“Rob Roy” to us. At rare intervals 
he would read us poetry. The poems 
were those which he himself liked, 
generally of a martial strain. Once he 
read ‘‘The Old Sergeant” by Willson, 
with great emphasis. It struck me as 
a very sad poem but as one that I liked 
particularly. The other day I read it 
to an assorted group of my own chil- 
dren. I am sorry to say I don’t think 
they liked it as much as I did. 

Reading aloud, however, was not the 
usual course of events with my father. 
He used rather to recite poems or 
narrate incidents of history. The 
first poetry that I got by heart he 
taught me in this fashion. That was, 
of course, when I was very little, be- 
fore | knew how toread. While he was 
dressing in the evening, I would come 
tohisroom. There he would teach me 
the poems of which he was fond, by 
word of mouth, as the old minstrels 
taught. Sometimes, in learning poems 
in this way, I got words or phrases 
wrong and did not find out what was 
correct until, at a later date, I read the 
original. In ‘‘The Rhyme ofthe Three 
Sealers” by Kipling, there is a line 
that runs: 


And we'll come into the game again — 
with a double deck to play. 


Until I read the poem to myself, I 
thought it was ‘‘doubled fist’’, not 
“‘a double deck”. I knew nothing 
about cards then, but I did know that 
when you were mad you doubled your 
fist. Among the poems that Father 
taught me were ‘“‘Sheridan’s Ride’”’, 
“The Sinking of the Cumberland”’, 
“The Rhyme of the Three Sealers’’, 
and fragments of the ‘‘Saga of King 
Olaf”. Of these, I liked particularly 
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the ‘“‘Saga of King Olaf”. Like all 
children, I invariably placed myself as 
one of the characters in whatever book 
or poem I might be reading. In this 
“‘Saga”’ I was always undecided as to 
whether I wished to be Olaf or Einar. 
I was quite sad because my hair 
was short and brown and interfered 
with my sense of identity with Einar 
when I would chant to myself those 
lines: 

Loose his golden locks were flying, bright his 

armor gleamed, — 


Like St. Michael overthrowing Lucifer, he 
seemed. 


I used to envy my brother Kermit his 
golden hair. As soon as I learned to 
read, I got a funny little old fashioned, 
battered, blue-covered copy of Long- 
fellow and read the entire ‘“Saga”’. 
From that time to the present day, I 
have always taken great pleasure in 
this poem. There are many who 
sniff at it and say it is not poetry, but 
to me it has a real ring of arms. In it 
I can see those far removed ancestors 
of ours with their virtues and their 
failings. 

In addition to teaching me poetry, 
Father used to describe to me various 
of the great battles of history. When 
I walked down to his office in Wash- 
ington with him, at the age of six or 
seven, he used to draw plans of these 
battles for me, in the dust of the gutter, 
with an umbrella tip or with the toe of 


his boot. As soon as I had learned 
to read easily, I searched the his- 
tories in which I cov d-find the account 
of these battles, ani studied them. 
Before I coulc read, therefore, 
Mother and Father had introduced me 
to certain books ind pos all of 
which stuck in my mind ard gave a 
trend to my reading if! were to pick 
the two which were mos stantly in 
my thought, I shoul: select t¥. “Saga 
of King Olaf”, among the >oebats, and 
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among the books, by all odds, “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” 

After those early days I began to 
read to myself more and more. We 
children used to read in our rooms 
after being sent upstairs to bed. It 
was before the days of electric lights, 
and we had to read by candles. 
Mother always made the rounds of the 
children’s rooms before she went to 
bed to see that everything was all 
right. When we heard her coming we 
would hastily blow out the candle, put 
the book under the pillow, and pretend 
to be asleep. Mother had far too 
many children, however, to be so 
easily hoodwinked. She would sniff 
the air, and if she could detect the 
smell of a recently extinguished candle 
no excuses went. When we moved to 
Albany in ’99, after my father had 
been elected governor, we found elec- 
tric light in the governor’s house. 
This was the first time we had ever had 
They were a godsend 


electric lights. 
to us children, for, since an extinguished 
electric light leaves no smell, they 
meant we were safe from detection. 

At this time, I wandered all over the 


place in my reading. I picked up a 
lot of Indian folk tales in various 
collections. I was inspired by George 
Bird Grinnell, who gave me his book 
“Blackfoot Lodge Tales”. From 
these I drifted, naturally, to tales of 
adventure, such as “Jack, the Young 
Ranchman”’, ‘‘The Painted Desert”’, 
‘Afloat in a Forest”, ‘“‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson”’, and dear 
old ‘“‘Robinson Crusoe”. ‘‘ Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales” did me a real service, for 
it started me on folk lore and culture 
myths, which I have read and studied 
ever since 

Meanwiile, largely through the im- 
petus given to my thoughts by my 
father, I b-came interested in natural 
history. That, of course, opened up 
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an endless vista of reading. I read 
books on birds, on animals, on insects. 
I met John Burroughs, Frank Chap- 
man, and many another, at this time. 
The pursuit, curiously enough, led me 
indirectly to one of the books that in- 
fluenced me very greatly. One day, 
when I was talking about natural his- 
tory to Mother, she suggested that I 
read ‘‘The Cruise of the Beagle’’. 
I did, and liked it very much. Upon 
putting it back in the bookcase, I 
noticed next to it “‘The Origin of 
Species”. Since I had enjoyed the 
former, I took a chance on the latter. 
It was hard going, but by appealing to 
my father for the meaning of puzzling 
passages, I got the general drift. It 
led me, at a later day, to much reading 
along the same lines. 

A short while after, I found Gibbon. 
His acquaintance was also due to 
chance. Like all families, we had 
some remnants of inherited libraries 
composed of sets, of which Father and 
Mother already had copies. One day, 
my aunt Emily was looking over some 
old books, boxed in the attic, which 
had been left her. Among them, in 
brown covers, was a set of Gibbon. 
I stood handy, and fell heir to it. 
From pride of possession, as much as 
anything else, I burrowed into the 
first volume. It fascinated me. Here 
was no dry-as-dust history where dates 
and constitutional acts followed one 
another in dreary rotation. Here was 
a history written in such a manner that 
the characters leaped from the pages as 
living people. It provided me with 
the backbone of my reading for one 
entire summer. It permanently fixed 
my preference for historians like 
Greene, Freeman, or Macaulay, and 
against such as Hume or Mommsen. 

Meanwhile, of course, I was wander- 
ing with delight through poetry. In 
poetry, my taste ran very much along 
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the line of my father’s. Martial 
ballads appealed to me most. There 
is now on my bookshelf at home a 
treasured volume of ‘“‘ Poems of Amer- 
ican Patriotism” collected by Brander 
Matthews. He gave it to me when I 
was six yearsold. Hissignature on the 
flyleaf is witnessed by H. C. Bunner 
and W. D. Howells. Scott’s verses also 
I loved. I used to shout them while 
taking my cold bath in the morning. 
Hopping up and down on the slippery 
floor of the “‘splash closet’’, testing 
the shower with one toe, I accompanied 
Buccleuch and won the “valley of Esk 
from its mouth to its source”. At 
times, as I rode on my pony through 
the lovely Oyster Bay woods, I pursued 
the Stag with ‘‘two dogs of black St. 
Hubert’s breed”. At others, with 
Macaulay’s Grey Charger I sought 
“‘the southern mountains, the moun- 
tains of my home”’, or else I ‘‘ brought 
the good news from Ghent to Aix”. 
The ‘Ballad Book” and Percy’s 
‘*Reliques”’ also furnished many char- 
acters for country-living children to 
impersonate. 

In those days a book was a book. 
I had no feeling that its age or associa- 
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tion contributed anything to it above 
what the printed word gave. 


Old books are best! with what delight 
Does ‘‘Faithorne fecit” greet our sight — 


meant nothing to me. The delights 
of first editions, of the smell of old 
leather, of autographed copies, were all 
reserved for later years. 

Such, in brief, are some of my early 
book memories. They came early, 
for, as I have said, Father and Mother 
believed that books were an important 
part of life. I have carried these mem- 
ories only down to the year I was 
twelve, for then occurred the first great 
break in my life. I went to boarding 
school and other influences and associa- 
tions began to be felt. I cannot place 
my hand definitely on any particular 
thing that any individual book has 
helped me to accomplish. I do know 
this—that they have been an endless 
source of pleasure to me through every 
chance or mischance. I cannot help 
but feel also that “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”’, 
the “‘Saga of King Olaf’’, Gibbon’s his- 
tory, and “‘The Origin of Species” 
make very good, sturdy companions 
for anyone traveling through life. 


SUNDAY MORNING 


By Laura Benet 


ELL tones, sharp and high, 
(Hypodermics, pricking the dulled stuff of thought), 


Set female minds tingling; 


Man lies in hiding with newspapers 


Dreaming of Mondays; 


In the square church’s decorous matinée 


For the maid and the matron 


Will one stripped soul, bitterly sweeping her house, 
Find her lost spiritual money? 





PHILOSOPHY FOR THE LAWLESS 


By Irwin Edman 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


There is much talk of new codes, of changing ideals, of moral 
standards overthrown, of culture dismembered. 


From this chaos of ideas, cham- 


pioned largely by our restless postwar youth, many of us have believed a calm thought 


will rise. 


Just what standards, codes, philosophies will result, is speculative. In 


a series of articles, of which this is the first, Dr. Edman attempts to point the way, to 
analyze the present unrest and prophesy a possible stability. 


HERE has been reported from 
colleges all over the country an 
increasing interest in the study of 
philosophy. Public forums and insti- 
tutions of adult education find as 
responsive and eager attention to the 
wider questions of life and destiny as 
to specific discussions of the reform of 
judicial procedure or the short ballot. 
A distinguished foreign philosopher 
like Bertrand Russell comes to this 
country and fills a large auditorium 
to standing room with a question no 
more caught in the immediate tangle 
of current affairs than “Life and 
Mechanism”’. Even the daily lucu- 
brations of Dr. Frank Crane and his 
fellow sermonizers in print are signifi- 
cant. These quotidian commentaries 
are, after a fashion, philosophy; they 
attempt to deal with ultimate questions 
for the ultimate and average consumer. 
One wonders what the young in- 
telligence of our time expects from a 
study that has from the days of ancient 
Athens been popularly dismissed as 
foolish or useless. Is it possible that 
metaphysics has come into its own? 
Is it credible that the lay intelligence 
has discovered that ‘“‘philosophy is 
not harsh or crabbed as dull fools 
suppose”? What does the now no- 
torious younger generation want of 
philosophy and what may it hope to 
find? 


It appears to me that the fresh 
minds of our time are turning to 
philosophy in the hope of finding there 
the fruits of which the rebellions of 
this and previous younger generations 
have sown the seeds. They are seek- 
ing a synthesis out of all those atoms 
of insight or destruction which have 
characterized contemporary thought. 
They wish to piece together a mosaic 
of a faith by which they may live, out 
of those twin operations of the present 
intellectual spirit, discovery and dis- 
illusion. I believe they may out of 
contemporary thinking find such a 
synthesis. But what they wish and 
what they can find, may perhaps be 
better understood if we endeavor 
first to discover what it is of which 
they feel the lack, and what it is of 
which they have been robbed by the 
current disillusion. 

The business of a younger genera- 
tion has long been conceived to be 
that of rebellion. The middle aged, 
by tradition, insist on the sacredness 
of the accredited tables of the law; 
the young are characteristically pic- 
tured in the operation of breaking 
them. But for us of this generation 
there is indeed very little rebellion 
left to do. From the break up of the 
Middle Ages to the present, idol 
smashing has been a favorite occupa- 
tion of the intelligent. In the last 
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twenty five years that exciting enter- 
prise has been incredibly accelerated. 
From all sides the forces of criticism 
and attack have come. Their object 
has been every conceivable fixed tradi- 
tion. The sources of disillusion have 
been many, and by this time the dis- 
illusion has become depressingly gen- 
eral. The human race, especially that 
young and energetic portion of it by 
which the world’s work is kept going, 
has never been able to live without 
some faith, even if it were faith in a 
fiction. And we are, I think, beginning 
to note the turn toward a search for 
a saving and reconstructive wisdom. 
From disrespect for the old foolish 
laws, we are turning to look for some 
law of reason to regulate our lives. 

It would, I believe, be difficult to 
find an educated and sensitive young 
mind of our day who has not passed 
through the tumult of most of the 
possible disillusions. Nearly a half 


century ago Matthew Arnold wrote 
about living between two worlds, one 
dead and one powerless to be born. 
We are, half a century later, still 
living between those two worlds, and 
the number of things that are dead 
have been increased by the killing 


arts of irony and information. We 
are beginning to suspect that if the 
process of assassination goes on much 
further, we may be killing our own 
souls. In killing our faiths we are 
killing ourselves. For it is in its 
living faiths that the life of the spirit 
consists. 

The central moving faith that has 
for most young minds collapsed is, 
broadly speaking, religion. In the 
late nineteenth century it was evolu- 
tion and physics that made theology 
impossible. With the maturing youth 
of our day it is anthropology and 
Anatole France. It is no longer so 
much questions of the existence and 
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goodness of God that worry the 
skeptic; he is fretted by the ironies 
and contradictions of his own mind. 
Frazer in ‘“‘The Golden Bough”, 
Lévy-Bruhl in ‘‘ Primitive Mentality’’, 
George Foot Moore in ‘‘ The Birth and 
Growth of Religion”, to mention 
only a few, have revealed to us some 
horrifying analogies. One cannot re- 
sist an ironic comparison between our 
noblest ceremonies and the bloodiest 
of primitive rituals, between our holiest 
mysteries and the grossest of savage 
superstitions. No informed mind and 
sensitive spirit can go through even 
a modicum of anthropological litera- 
ture without having this corruption of 
comparative irony eat into his faith. 
Whatever reconciliations the skeptic 
makes for himself between religion and 
science, whatever wistful hold he 
makes on the nobilities and idealisms 
enshrined in traditional religion, he can 
no longer take that tradition literally. 
He has passed from naiveté to criti- 
cism, and if he returns to belief it will 
be as a critical believer. 

It required, perhaps, only this cen- 
tral faith to go, for all those minor 
faiths by which men live to follow. 
Religion which, as Henry Adams saw it, 
was the keystone in the arch of mediz- 
val life, remained so, many centuries 
afterward, in the emotions of men. 
And when one begins to be skeptical 
about the cosmos, skepticism in other 
fields is easy. In moral questions, it 
does not take long for the young to 
make pertinent and terrible interroga- 
tions. It is indeed easier to check up in 
experience codes of expected moral 
action than to check up on the attri- 
butes of God. God is, after all, in 
His heaven, but the traditional moral 
standards and their fruits can be ob- 
served here upon earth. 

The young mind, resolute and free, 
does not take long to realize that many 
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of the traditional moral standards 
are fixed catchwords and labels by 
which the spontaneous impulses of 
human beings are molded to the ex- 
pected social tradition. It is not for 
nothing that the anthropologists have 
shown how similar are the prohibitions 
and approvals of our own society to 
those cruel compulsive rituals and 
taboos by which primitive man was 
regimented into the traditions of his 
tribe. The old fixities in the relation- 
ship of the sexes, of the family and of 
the social classes, property and the ac- 
customed proprieties, have all come 
into question. It has become clearer 
and clearer that the acceptance of 
many of these rises not from reason in 
theory or splendor in practice, but 
from the squalid fears and compul- 
sions of the tribe. Respect for many 
of the current taboos or commenda- 
tions seems to the young emancipated 
to place them in a class with the cave 
man and the gorilla. There has been 


a reversion from high words to the 
festering rottenness which exalted gos- 


pel faintly covers and perfumes. The 
young freeman looks every gift horse 
in the mouth, including those of tra- 
dition, which the middle aged, the 
most contemporary of our ancestors, 
have brought to us down the stream 
of time. 

What holds true of morals holds 
true likewise of that field of social and 
political action in which, after all, 
moral distinctions are tried out and 
made effectual. How painfully naive 
seems that faith in humanity and 
humanity’s reform by itself, shared 
with a clear and noble fervor by 
such giants as Comte and John Stuart 
Mill. A humanity whose intelligence 
is rotted by its own inner darknesses 
and blindnesses! How can we out 
of poor bundles of chaos expect 
clarity and light? Psychoanalysis has 
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almost revived a doctrine of original 
sin. The devils that lie in the dark 
heart of each of us will hardly generate 
an angelic society. 

And if we are naive enough to 
expect it, one look at the outer political 
scene is enough to discourage the 
most hearty. In peace, patriotism 
is turned into sinister propaganda, 
and nationalism into the red badges 
of international horror. War, once 
the synonym for a flaming idealism, 
has become with such bitter obvious- 
ness the brutal mechanical expression 
of vast political and economic forces 
which no glimmer of faith or idealism 
can control. 

In disillusion with the practical 
scene, the mind of our generation has 
turned to the arts. There, too, it has 
found itself in a quagmire of uncer- 
tainties, skepticisms, and depressions. 
It has seen the life, grandeur, and exal- 
tation once held to be the peculiar gift 
of art, denounced as false, romantic 
and absurd. It has read in the new 
school of biographers that all idols 
have clay feet. It has seen the art of 
literature degenerating into a study 
of clay feet. Our novels have turned 
from the soft sublimities of Tenny- 
sonian love to enshrining the root of 
lust; for Platonic rapture has been 
substituted protoplasmic thrills. The 
very absurdness of the comparison 
between James Joyce’s and Tenny- 
son’s “‘Ulysses” accents the change. 
The towering images of physical pas- 
sion have replaced 
For I sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the Western stars until I die. 


In music, for the clear sonorities of the 
great tradition there are the broken 
rhythms, the wild cacophonies, the 
strained harmonies by which artists 
in sound have tried to utter the 
passionate disintegration of the modern 
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spirit. In painting, for the serenities 
of classic composition we have the 
fevered, highly colored attempts to 
communicate, through a_ superficial 
formlessness, a deep sense of signifi- 
cant form. 

Possibly no one, not an academic 
idiot, has failed to see the value of all 
these rebellions and disintegrations. 
The fixed musty world has been 
shaken up. Vivacity and a sense for 
change have become the dominant 
notes in our thinking and our life. 
We have come to hate, before all else, 
the formal and dead. We have moved 
into what James calls an open universe. 
If there is less security than in the 
tight world of tradition, there is more 
adventure; if there is less verbal 
nobility, there is much more intimacy 
and spontaneity. Above all we are 
living in a free world, freed of dogma 
in religion, of fixity in morals, of the 
academic in art and the formal in 
manners. Nobody wants to move 
back into the snug confines of the 
Victorian world again. We are free. 
But what price freedom? 

There is a well known Russian story 
by Chekhov, I think, of a man whose 
wife had run away, whose finances 
were ruined, whose house had burned 
down, and who was, in consequence, 
explicably unhappy. It was the deep 
of winter. He took a sleigh and went 
driving off into the cold, with the 
sleigh bells merrily jingling. He was 
free to go where he pleased, and he 
did not know or consider where he 
was going. 

I think this is the situation of the 
young minds of our time. They are 
beginning to feel lost and drifting in 
a world out of which, along with many 
shoddy old fixities and lies, they have 
seen many lovely myths and inspiring 
dreams destroyed. If they have been 
freed from the old arbitrary laws, they 





have found no new reassuring sanity 
or counsel. If they have exploded 
factitious idealisms, they have no 
new sound ones. If they no longer 
have galling commands to obey, they 
have no clean and urgent program to 
follow. 

What they are hunting for in phi- 
losophy, if I mistake not, is something 
like a law, a law not in the sense of a 
command but of a guide to action. 
If the old order is gone irrevocably, 
they do not, therefore, relish chaos. 
What kind of order can they project 
for themselves on the basis of a frank 
and unhypocritical feeling of the 
world? 

In the first place, if they listen to 
the voice of contemporary scientific 
thought, they will find that it is 
possible to have an idealism without 
unction or tears or false beliefs. 
Much of the paralysis of disillusion, 
so cuttingly expressed by Aldous 
Huxley in ‘‘Antic Hay’’, comes from 
those colors of chaos and meanness 
in which many contemporary writers 
have essayed to paint the truth about 
nature and life. Much of the cynicism 
is, as is usual in such cases, the outlet 
for a piqued and defeated idealism. 

Suppose we accept the contributions 
of recent science as to the mechanical 
conditions and the animal basis of 
life. The miracle of the spirit that 
protoplasm generates and matter nour- 
ishes is not rendered any the less 
varied, singing or wonderful. To say 
that it is, would be like saying that 
the serene majesty of César Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony is not there 
because the music is played by a 
hundred mediocre looking human ani- 
mals, scraping strings, blowing wooden 
reeds, and beating skins. The con- 
temporary mind, so recently habitu- 
ated to looking matter and the natural 
world full in the face, has never been 
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able to believe anything but vulgarity 
of matter. It has failed to remember 
or to observe what living and beautiful 
incarnations matter can take, and to 
what wingedness and music of the 
spirit it can rise. It has become a 
stock trick of artists in modern de- 
spair to paint a stark picture of the 
bleak mechanical world, where, ‘‘ blind 
to good and evil, impotent matter 
rolls on its relentless way’’. But in 
that crass mechanism how lovely are 
the sunsets, and in these fated short 
cycles of birth and decay how much 
of deathless wonder and beauty comes 
to fulfilment. If man lives in slime — 
and there is slime always at the core 
of the soul—djit is nevertheless this 
briefly animated dust that beholds 
stars, writes symphonies, and imagines 
God. The rebellious modern mind 


is very like those révoltés from the 
drabness of middle 
whose constant theme is 


western towns, 
bitterness 
and denunciation. We need, perhaps, 
most of all to become naturalized in 
the natural world. To describe or to 
face experience in terms oniy of its 
physical and animal machinery is no 
more complete or relevant than it 
would be to describe a charming din- 
ner party by talking exclusively 
about the digestive processes of the 
guests. 

The loss of a literal belief in an 
eternal personal God and a traditional 
salvation has its compensating side. 
We may come to appreciate with 
more freedom and completeness those 
reaches toward perfection which the 
great religions have with such infinite 
tenderness and poetry enshrined. We 
may substitute for a mumbled lip 
service toward a God who is merely a 
name and a household habit, a piety 
toward that cosmos which has generated 
so many gracious things, flowers and 
friends, our hunger for immortality, 


our myths of heaven, and our dreams of 
God. 

We may thus become reconciled to 
the natural world, to the irreducible 
brutality of matter and the undeniably 
basic animality of life. We may even 
come to cherish them for the spirit 
which they generate and the beauties 
they subserve. It is possible, in the 
same spirit, to face moral problems, 
without being a fool, a sentimentalist, 
or a prig. Ethics has so long been 
associated with sourness and stultifi- 
cation, with curates, with old maids 
and college professors, that the free 
mind has fled from any discourse 
savoring of morals. It suggests too 
much of that unction and pharisaism 
of which the world has for ages been 
wrenching itself free. 

The new paganism sees life, as the 
ancient paganism saw it, a_ bright 
interval between two endless deaths. 
It asks only to be let alone to crowd 
that pulsing interval with happiness. 
Why listen to the chilling voice of 
superstition calling itself duty when 
there is so little time in which to 
enjoy so much? But even the free 
man has found himself tormented by 
two conflicting impulses or through 
living with others whose interests 
collided with his own. In experience 
some choices are forced upon us, some 
rejections must be made. And it 
requires not the preaching of a moralist 
but the unmistakable nature of things 
to show us that absolute liberty is 
impossible. We may resent the false, 
outworn, and unnecessary repressions 
that parents and teachers have forced 
upon us. But some order or organ- 
ization of life is indispensable if we 
are to live at all or to live at all happily. 
Absolute liberty would be absolute 
insanity. Itisfoundchieflyinasylums, 
where hysterical patients afford the 
most striking example of people who 
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have let themselves go. It is ours to 
find the most fruitful and generous 
forms of life. We must make for 
ourselves a discipline, not one that is 
suggested to us by a cruel or a fanatical 
moralist but one arising out of the 
inescapable conditions of nature and of 
life. 

The problems of morals do not 
cease because we have thrown over- 
board the old pretended solutions that 
did not solve. Precisely because the 
new generation has been freed from 
much killing cant and narrowness and 
superstition, its mind is clear and 
direct. It could do much to clarify 
the human scene, and give sweeter 
and fairer perspectives to the common 
life. All that is required is patience, 
inquiry, and good will. There is little 
time to waste in hitting at past errors, 
considering the vastness and variety 
of the business in hand. If our 
current practices, our industry, our 


commerce, our education are primitive 


and cruel, they might be civilized 
and humanized by those same alert 
intelligences that now satirize or turn 
their backs on them altogether. If 
psychoanalysis has taught us more than 
we ever knew or dared to acknowledge 
about the dark and sinister corners 
of our hearts, so much the more in- 
formation have we toward the cleans- 
ing of our spirits and the ordering of 
our lives. If we know till it hurts 
what is wrong with the American scene, 
its standardizations, rush, brutality, 
and dulness, it is ours, as God says to 
Peter in H. G. Wells’s “Joan and 
Peter”, to change them. 

The latter day pagan knows more 
or less what he misses in the cur- 
rent turmoil and chaos. The word 
‘“‘beauty”’, used for so many different 
festivals of the spirit, perhaps best 
describes that vividness and clarity 
which the contemporary marketplace 


does not reveal. So the pagan flees, 
as of old, to the ivory tower. He finds 
there, too often, simp!y a morose photog- 
raphy of the chaos from which he has 
fled, or a thin esthetic tickling of the 
palate provided for him by such men 
as Huxley and Van Vechten, artists in 
phosphorescent decay. The arts used 
to be shores of eternity upon which we 
might rest from our voyages in the 
restless deeps of time. Too largely 
now they have become satirical report- 
ing, as in Sinclair Lewis, or sickly 
exquisiteness and meaningless em- 
broidery, like the poetry in the little 
reviews. The young disillusionists 
need a new St. Thomas to write them 
a new Summa Theologia. All the 
parts of human experience in the 
grand medieval synthesis fitted snugly 
into that universe whose comforting 
principle was a living God. The 
painter painted, the builder builded, 
even the iuggler, as in the famous 
legend of the juggler monk, juggled 
for the glory of God, or of the Virgin. 
Can we hope for a reconstructive 
faith, rising out of the picture of the 
world that science and sophistication 
reveal for our belief? I believe we 
can. 

Such men as William James, Dewey, 
Santayana, have made the outlines of 
that picture forourgeneration. Nature 
and life are at bottom, if you will, 
meaningless, blind and chaotic. But 
they are malleable to an intelligence 
that faces them with candor and 
courage. Out of this miscellaneous 
soil of things, something like a garden 
may be made. But weeds must be 
removed; growths must be tended. 
And we must know how to distinguish 
between flowers and weeds. 

Every artist and every athlete 
knows how stern a regimen is imposed 
by an ideal. A harmony among 
other things means the exclusion of 





irrelevant noises. No tautness or 
swiftness is possible in the body with- 
out some denial of appetite or indul- 
gent caprice. If we wish to make of 
our lives a clear and fluent music there 
is much that we must gird ourselves 
to, and much that we shall have to 
renounce. 

“‘A marble temple shining on a 
hill.”” That has been a favorite image 
of the sunlit pagan world. What shall 
be the image of our newer paganism? 
Music, perhaps, for our life and habits 
are in our day so caught in the flux of 
time. If the themes of our life are to 
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flow with gathering clarity andsplendor, 
we shall look to our instruments and 
to our playing. One wild note will 
stop or cloud the music; we must be 
disciplined craftsmen if our lives are 
to sound that harmony of which we 
dream. Our hands must be steady, 
and our senses sure, our action in- 
telligent and our vision direct. We 
shall then seek a religion that utters 
our loyalty to the things of the spirit, 
a morality that is a program toward a 
harmony of life, an art that is a clear 
picture of those eternities for which 
men can clearly continue to care. 


A SAILOR GREETS THE SEA 


By Robert Roe 


OME up, empty horizons! 
Come up, barren purple skylines 
Wavered a little, definite purple. 
Come up, blue days, blue sea days 
And pale blue islands like smoke cones. 
Come up, wind bags and steamers 
Crawling like black bugs on blue silk. 


Come up, horizons, crowded or bare, 
Lonely grey Atlantic or busy Caribbean. 
Today, tomorrow, when you are peopled 
I will tell islands and ships. 


When empty 


I will count my thoughts. 


Come up, long horizons, 
Opening one after another 


Flawless, perfect, 


Like opening flowers, 
Slow blowing blooms. 





THE ONE GOLD COIN 


By Michael Arlen 
With Sketches by Dwight Taylor 


II 


CLOCK somewhere 
was striking seven 
| o’clock as Captain 
Spain rang the bell 
of the house in Bed- 
ford Square. It was 
cold and dark, and 
Til) it rained bitterly. 
—— All the houses in 
Bedford Square look very much 
alike, and Mr. Berridge’s looked 
very much like Mr. Asquith’s, which 
was almost next door. That, thought 
Basil Spain, was not right, was not 
fitting, for, while reserving his opinion 
of Mrs. Asquith, he had a great 
respect for her gentle and scholarly 
husband, and was touched with 
melancholy to see him in such com- 
pany. Meanwhile, he rang the bell 
again. Bedford Square was still with 
that slightly contemptuous stillness of 
a Bloomsbury square, but from the 
traffic on the Tottenham Court Road 
came a monstrous din, a fanfare of 
hurry and movement which, even in 
the rain, thrilled the mind of our 
young novelist, for he loved the bustle 
and significance of the town; nor was 
it without interest for him to dis- 
tinguish, from the middle distance, the 
sharp cries of the taxis from the 
trumpetings of the buses, the growls 
of those who drive horse vehicles 
from the sombre, grief stricken bass 
that is the warning note of fashion- 
able cars. Meanwhile, he rang the 
bell again. 





“Got an appointment?” asked a 
sudden voice at the door. 

“Certainly ”’, said Captain Spain. 

“Hm”, said the man, eyeing him. 
He was a large, slovenly looking man. 
Basil, under that eyeing, achieved the 
most difficult feat in the world, which 
is to look as though one has an ap- 
pointment when one has not an 
appointment. Many men, but for the 
lack of that gift, would not now be in 
the workhouse; and how many char- 
women would not now be footlight 
favorites, if only they had possessed 
that puissant art! Whereas Captain 
Spain, in the days of his poverty, had 
managed to see every editor in London. 
This must not be held against him by 
the gentle and simple. Deference, to 
be sure, is becoming to youth; but add 
to it a dash of daring (the same that is 
called ‘‘cheek”’ by the envious), and 
what a brew for success is there! 

“Come in’”’, said the man. 

“‘Such was my intention’”’, said our 
hero warmly. ‘“‘And I’ve got very 
little time, tell Mr. Berridge. My 
name is Carruthers, from Messrs. Hips 
and Haws, the publishers.” 

“‘Well, keep your ’air on”, said the 
slovenly man. “And wait, will you.” 

Basil Spain was not, however, a good 
waiter. No sooner had the slovenly 
man turned his back when our hero 
tiptoed after it. The slovenly man 
opened a door and disappeared within. 
Captain Spain also disappeared, but 
only within the shadows of the door on 
the side opposite to that which led to 
the front hall: wherefore, when the 
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slovenly man came out of the room 
and turned toward the hall to send 
Mr. Carruthers about his business... 

“‘Hello!”’ said the man Berridge from 
his writing table. ‘‘I have just told 
my man to send you to the devil.” 

“‘T’ve come to him on my own”’, said 
Basil brightly. ‘‘The joke may be 
obvious, but it will serve. A word 
with you, Nathaniel Berridge.” 

It was a handsome, luxurious room. 
Mr. Berridge was a handsome, elderly 
man, who became his room to a sin- 
gular degree. 

“T must say’, said Captain Spain, 
“that I am agreeably surprised at your 
appearance, which is, on the surface, 
that of a gentleman.”’ 

“Talking of surfaces”, said Mr. 
Berridge, ‘‘ you are qualifying, my good 
young man, for the blackest black eye 
out of Central Africa.” 

Our hero smiled loftily, but within 
him there was not the counterpart of a 
lofty smile, nor even of a smile of 
lowly degree. Far, indeed, from being 
‘“‘agreeably surprised” at his antag- 
onist’s appearance, it had come to him 
as an unpleasant shock. Mr. Berridge 
was so little as he should have been 
Mr. Berridge should have been stout 
and common: he should have been 
viciously hearty, and he should have 
had an uneasy eye: at least, he should 
have been, if not a Jew, greasy, after 
the manner of blackmailers. It was 
not just nor reasonable that he should 
be a quiet man, and sinewy thin: nor 
had he any manner of right to own a 
lean grey face, symmetrical and as- 
cetic, and dangerously mocking eyes 
under crisp grey hair. Mr. Berridge 
had, in fact, that quiet and deadly 
unpleasantness which, it is our grief to 
record, is one of the patent signs of a 
public school and university education. 

Mr. Berridge relit his cigar. Cap- 
tain Spain sat down. 


’ 


‘‘T have come, sir,” said he, ‘‘on a 
somewhat delicate matter.” 

“How different, then, will be the 
manner of your departure!” softly said 
Mr. Berridge, and his cold grey eyes 
teased Basil dangerously. ‘‘And, my 
good young man, who the deuce may 
you be, anyway? There’s no such firm 
of publishers as Hips and Haws.” 

“T thought as much”, said Basil 
sternly. ‘‘I have come, sir, to acquire 
from you the letters of the Duchess of 
Galt.” 

“‘And you may go, sir,” said Mr. 
Berridge, ‘‘to hell; or back to the 
Duchess of Galt, as the case may be.” 

**You refuse, then?” 

Mr. Berridge laughed quietly. 

‘‘What a pipsqueak it is!” Nor was 
his manner less insulting than his 
words. ‘Of course I refuse.” 

Before Basil had made up his mind 
what to say next, the large, slovenly 
man came in. He looked at Basil 
wickedly, and Basil jumped up, clutch- 
ing his stick. He was going to fight. 

“Bring sherry”, said Mr. Berridge 
to the servant: and to Basil, ‘‘ You’d 
like a glass?”’ 

‘‘Oh! thank you”’, said he, with some 
relief. 

“You'll need it, my good young 
man, to fortify you against the chill 
air into which I shall shortly have you 
ejected. But I do not mind a few 
minutes’ conversation with you before- 
hand. You are at least candid. What, 
as you are my guest, is your name?” 

“Spain.” 

‘Well, it serves you right. And you 
are on this errand as the cavalier of her 
Grace of Galt? Well, that serves her 
right.” 

Basil thoughtfully sipped his sherry. 
It was very good sherry. 

“I drink your sherry, Mr. Ber- 
ridge,” said he, ‘“‘only on the distinct 
understanding that I would rather be 
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ramming it down your throat with a 
sixteen inch gun in such a way that 
your already misshapen and probably 
septic teeth must follow it. A votre 
santé!” 

“*Tell me”’, said Mr. Berridge, ‘‘are 
you in love with the Duchess? Or 
rather, is she in love with you, for she 
has reached the time of life when a 
young man does not come amiss to a, 
shall we say, temperamental woman? 
But, as you have doubtless discovered, 
a woman after a certain age must 
automatically become a Christian Sci- 
entist: she only thinks she is attrac- 
tive.” 

““My God!” whispered Captain 
Spain. ‘‘He won’t even let me drink 
his sherry!” And, with a deft twist 
of his fingers, he threw the contents of 
his glass over Mr. Berridge’s mocking 
face. ‘‘ That will teach you”’, he whis- 


pered, ‘‘to insult a very good and 


noble lady.” 

‘And, may God blast you, this will 
teach you to waste my sherry’’, snarled 
Mr. Berridge, and Basil, before he 
could properly rise from his chair, felt 
the impact of a fist like an iron weight 
on his chin. He rose from the floor 
unsteadily, but the sight of Mr. Ber- 
ridge wiping his face and trying to 
sponge his collar made him laugh. 

‘‘Anyway,” he said, ‘‘though it is 
probably many years since anyone has 
asked you out to dinner, you will cer- 
tainly have to change tonight. Now, 
Mr. Berridge,”’ he went on, feeling his 
chin, which was very painful, “‘be rea- 
sonable. Why on earth won’t you 
hand over those letters? You have 
been offered two hundred for them, 
remember. You can’t possibly make 
more than that by their publication, 
can you? They are of no value except 
as the innocent love letters of a young 
girl—”’ 

Mr. Berridge, who seemed by now 


to have arranged his face to his satis- 
faction, laughed that quiet laugh of 
his. It would have been an attractive 
laugh, but for the remarks it prefaced. 
He would have been an attractive man, 
but for the verdigris in his heart. 

“Girl!” he mocked. ‘‘She’s told 
you about them, has she?” 

Basil nodded; and there was a sud- 
den queer light in his eyes, for he sud- 
denly reheard the voice of the Duchess 
of Galt, and it was saying: ‘“‘It is such 
an ancient tale, Basil, that you would 
not dare to write it unless you could 
think of a queer twist to put at the 
end of it.” 

‘Well, I’ve read them’’, Mr. Ber- 
ridge was saying. ‘‘They’re in there.” 
And he nodded to some shelves behind 
him, packed with small shining boxes, 
each initialed. Basil’s eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on the box labeled M. G., 
but he was thinking of the Duchess’s 
words. Now how would he end such 
an ancient tale, what queer twist 
would he put on it? He, Basil Spain, 
had a reputation for cynicism to keep 
up, a cynicism that put ironic ends to 
ancient tales.... 

“*Girl!”” mocked Mr. Berridge, and 
his voice was cold as ice. ‘‘My good 
young man, these creatures of fashion 
were never girls. Hearts like flints, and 
eyes like stars — beautiful as heaven, 
and corrupt as hell! No, no, my good 
young man, they were never girls — 
they were born allumeuses of ambitious 
hearts — and I pray to God, my good 
young man, that they will die by the 
fires of revolution!” 

The man was a fanatic, an anar- 
chist. Behind the quiet, cold, mocking 
eyes there was a harsh, brittle light. 
Basil looked at him queerly. The germ 
of that terrible idea persisted, and 
Basil was shocked in the roots of his 
mind. It was such a terrible idea that, 
had he had a revolver, he would have 
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shot Mr. Berridge as he sat, and with 
the greatest pleasure he would have 
watched him writhing in his death 
agonies. 

“And so,” he said thoughtfully, 
“like the worm you are, you have read 
the letters?” 

“Several times’’, said Mr. Berridge. 
“The young allumeuse!’’ 

Now let credit be given where 
credit is due. Our hero’s voice was 
admirably controlled to reflect only 
the curiosity of the moment. 

“‘But why, Mr. Berridge,”’ he asked 
gravely, ‘‘do you hate the Duchess so 
bitterly?” 

“All, all!’”? smiled Mr. Berridge, if 
that mocking contraction of his tight, 
thin lips may be called a smile. ‘“‘I 
hate them all, my good young man. 
The maggots that they are — the use- 
less, heartless maggots! What use are 
they, your fine folk, tell me that? No 


longer even are they, like their an- 


cestors, patrons of art. Imagine it, 
they encourage de Laszlo to make 
anemic chocolate box covers of them 
all. And it is left to rich plebeians and 
Americans to encourage a master artist 
like Augustus John. Bah, the peasant 
minded aristocrats of our day! And 
isn’t it written in the papers, with a 
fine smirk, that a Prince of the Blood 
has been a dozen times to a certain 
revue? A pretty example, my good 
young man. Has he, do you think, 
also been twelve times to the Opera? 
And did he go at all to Shaw’s wonder- 
ful play, ‘Heartbreak House’, which 
was allowed to run only a few weeks? 
For you will scarcely deny, my good 
young man, that it is the duty of 
princes and patricians to direct the 
tastes and encourage the artistic con- 
science of the people. But what is dis- 
covered to be the case? So little appre- 
ciation of fineness have they that they 
cannot even support an Opera — nay, 


cannot even arouse the interest for an 
Opera in the minds of their inferiors! 
They go, instead, twelve times to a 
revue, may God pardon them! I tell 
you, my good young man, that for 
aristocrats as such I have no objection: 
but when, as in our day, their minds 
are peasants’ minds and their tastes 
are peasants’ tastes, then I take the 
liberty to point out to you”’, said Mr. 
Berridge sternly, ‘‘as a reasonable if 
inferior faced young man, that there is 
no room in the world for their vulgar 
rowdyism, their complacent adulter- 
esses and stiffnecked cads, their drunk- 
enness at night clubs and their preen- 
ings at ghastly Galas. The bastinado 
shall come as a preface to the guillotine, 
the bastinado! I am far from denying, 
however, that I do not disapprove of 
the Duchess of Galt more than of the 
others.”’ 

“‘Because, I suppose, she had you 
kicked off a committee?” 

“Perhaps that is why. But per- 
haps, my good young man, I have 
another reason.” 

And Basil Spain, with the queer 
strained light of his terrible idea in his 
eyes, and his face white as death, 
leaned forward to the mocking face. 

““What?” he whispered. 

‘The letters themselves!” said Mr. 
Berridge harshly, but always he 
smiled: and with a slam he brought 
his palm down on his table, so that the 
papers thereon fluttered peevishly. 
“‘The letters themselves, I tell you! 
Unlike you, my good young man, I 
may not be one among the captains 
of chivalry; but I have my feelings. 
These letters, as you may know, are 
addressed to a young engineer; and I 
gather that he was an ambitious and 
earnest young man, intent only to 
succeed. My good young man, that 
engineer was as vastly different from 
youasIam. I can make out the whole 
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pitiful story from these ‘innocent’ and 
‘girlish’ letters. He was ambitious, I 
tell you, he had guts, and will to suc- 
ceed. But with this will’, said Mr. 
Berridge with feeling, ‘‘went such a 
power to love, to love, I say, as would 
have instantly destroyed a lesser man; 
and who will say that in the end it did 
not destroy even him? He met this 
young allumeuse at Welvoir; she, with 
the arts and graces of her loveliness, 
with those fine candors and sweet dis- 
contents whose perfect expression is 
given only to people of breeding, made 
him fall in love with her; and when, 
because of the fire in the man, his 
heart was breaking with desire to 
possess her, for Monica Galt walked 
in beauty like the night, she sent him 
away with girl talk about fidelity to 
her husband: who cared for her, so 
I’ve heard, as little as she deserved. 
Now couldn’t she, my good young 
man, have remembered her fidelity to 
her husband earlier? Need she, my 
precious young cavalier, have so pit- 
ilessly won the homage of that proud 
young man’s mind and heart — only, 
may God punish her, to tell the boy 
that she was not for him! Bah, the 
crimes of some women! The only 
thing they can do that man cannot do 
is to bear children — and, my God!” 
cried Mr. Berridge with indignation, 
‘‘*how they have traded on that one 
trick! And in return they expect — 
chivalry! The letters, I tell you, 
make the whole story plain to me. At 
last the young man had to go away, to 
get on with the job: to work, to forget, 
to succeed. But did she leave him 
alone? Did she hell, my good young 
man! Weekly, almost daily, she sent 
him these puling letters — ”’ 

“That will do!” hissed Captain 
Spain. “Or finish your sherry 
quickly.” 


“These puling letters, my good 


young man, so that the young en- 
gineer had little chance to forget her 
devilish beauty. Women like that, I 
tell you, will coil round the roots of a 
man’s mind, they will encompass him 
with dreams of their ultimate sur- 
render, they will haunt him with the 
carmine shadows of their potential 
lust, they will destroy him damnably. 
And so, with the burden of this desire 
on his heart, I wonder if our young 
engineer succeeded in his ambitions. 
I wonder... Bah! But I tell you 
plainly, Mr. Spain,” continued the 
mocking voice terribly, ‘“‘that, had I 
no other reason to detest the ci-devant 
chatelaine of Welvoir, I would be her 
bitter enemy on the count of these 
letters alone. Her Grace of Galt shall 
be punished, Mr. Spain, if only through 
her sentimental memories. I may add, 
between ourselves alone, that I shall 
not be talking any more this evening. 
Good night.” 

Very near to Mr. Berridge’s did 
Basil Spain move his face. 

““My God!” he whispered. ‘‘My 
God! Oh, to kill you, just to kill you!” 

And, with the last livid memory of 
the cold, mocking eyes of the lean man 
at his writing table, Basil found him- 
self outside in the dim narrow passage 
way. There he stood very still for a 
moment, breathing deeply, as though 
to clear from his lungs the foul air of 
a pesthouse. 

“The young knight!” he thought. 
‘‘Dear Heaven, the young knight of 
the crumbling wall!” 

In the hall the slovenly looking man 
stared at him wickedly, but Basil did 
not glance at him, did not mend his 
pace: his face set with loathing at the 
irony that had come to pass, for was 
there ever a beastlier irony than the 
transmutation of the knight of the 
crumbling grey wall into the black 
hearted, foul lipped master of mem- 
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oirs? My God, if she should ever 
know! She must never know, but 
never! Oh, to squash that man! 
Just to put a foot down and squash 
him, if only to prove to God that all 
men are not made in His image, but 
that some, when crushed, crack like 
beetles. ... 

‘Get a move on, you!” snarled the 
slovenly man, but was answered only 
by the slam of the door. Just without, 
in the relentless rain, Basil stood, 
immersed in thought, wondering how 
on earth he could get those letters. 
Force was necessary, obviously; but 
whence the force? For he, though 
ordinarily muscular, was not strong 
enough to cope with one of those 
hefty men, never mind both. Force, 
force. For get those letters he must; 
there was less question than ever 
about that, now that his loathing for 
the Berridge man was added to his 
love for the Duchess. ‘‘The young 
knight of the crumbling grey wall!” 
Dear Heaven! And sourly Basil smiled 
to himself. For ever and again there 
came before his eyes an unwritten tale 
by one Basil Spain, telling how a noble 
lady had once set a young man to the 
quest of some letters, and how the 
blackguard who possessed them had 
turned out to be the proud young 
lover of so long ago. Yes, given the 
data of the letters, that is verily how 
Basil Spain would have written that 
tale, for it is with the cream of a 
rotten jest that modern youth will 
point its tales. And now Basil Spain, 
having found life as one of his tales 
might be, was shocked to the depths 
of his mind... . 

So immersed was he in such wretched 
thoughts, and in wondering how he 
was ever to get those letters, that he 
failed to consider the rain sodden step 
from the doorway to the pavement; 
and for the second time that evening 





he fell his length, but now onto the 
slime of the pavement; and, thus fall- 
ing, he completely lost his temper. 

‘*Taxi, sir?”’ cried a hoarse, genial 
voice; and Basil, looking up from the 
screwed up position in which he was 
vainly trying to order his extremities, 
saw that a taxi had drawn up on the 
curb. He grunted. 

‘““Haw, haw!” chuckled the taxi 
driver, a throaty man. “Did the little 
man fall, or was he knocked down by 
a bouquet of gardenias?”’ 

You know, it really was not fair on 
Basil. The experiences of the evening 
had been manifold, and very un- 
pleasant: his temper was frayed, his 
nerves on edge. The levity was most 
misplaced. 

“You silly ass!’ he yelled franti- 
cally at the taxi driver. ‘‘What the 
blazes you laughing at?”’ 

And he advanced upon the taxi 
driver, and the taxi driver emerged 
from his seat as might a mountain out 
of a box. 

“Tf you want to know,” said he, 
“T’ll learn you. You bit of a gera- 
nium!” 

Now Basil was a quick thinking 
youth, even when he had lost his 
temper. The taxi driver was a huge 
man, and, swathed in the overcoats, 
cloths, and mufflers that taxi drivers 
seem to enwrap about them for the 
purpose of not finding small change 
for a ten shilling note, he looked 
colossal. 

“‘Look here,” said Basil sharply, 
‘“*T’ve got an idea.”’ 

“Well, it’ll probably be your last”’, 
said the taxi driver, but quite genially. 
‘Did you tell me to shut up? Now 
what about a nice thick ear?” 

And he bent his face down toward 
Basil’s, so that Basil could not help 
a smile, for it was a comical face, huge 
and round and red, with a small nose 
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stuck like a bit of colored putty in the 
middle of the fleshy expanse, and 
somewhere above the nose two bright 
twinkling eyes. 

‘‘Look here,’’ said Basil, ‘‘don’t be 
a silly ass all your life, but come and 
have a drink instead. You'll also 
make a fiver if you’re good.” 

“Right, sir’, said the taxi driver. 
“Sorry I laughed at you, sir. I’m told 
there’s a new American bar open at 
Claridge’s. Or what about splitting a 
nice glass of cold water at Eustace 
Miles’s?”’ 

“T only hope you can fight better 
than you can joke’, sighed Basil. 
“‘Isn’t there a pub at the corner here?” 

“The boy’s a sport! Yuss, there’s 
the Ram’s Head a few yards up. 
Jump on the board, sir. I won’t put 
the flag down on you just this once.”’ 

‘‘Are you strong?” asked Basil, as 
he held on to the footboard while the 
taxi bumped the few yards to the 
lights of the public house at the corner 
of Tottenham Court Road. 

“Strong!” chuckled the _ driver 
throatily, and as he chuckled the taxi 
seemed almost to shake to pieces. 
“Ask Joe Beckett! Ask Jack Demp- 
sey! And you’ll probably never live 
to ask another question. Strong!” 
And the taxi driver moved his vast 
face to one side with that genial look 
of contempt which, among the lower 
sort, commonly prefaces a_ liquid 
ejaculation. This, however, did not 
materialize; and our hero and the fat 
taxi driver entered the Saloon Bar of 
the public house, where, with mutual 
expressions of good will, they had one. 


III 


“It’s like this”, began Captain 
Spain. ‘‘A man in this square has got 
hold of some letters that 

“This is on me’’, said the taxi 
driver. ‘‘Joe, two more. Go on, sir. 


” 
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Phew, it’s hot!” And, puffing and 
panting, he loosened some of his outer 
coverings, while Basil stared as though 
fascinated at the roll upon roll of flesh 
that fell from the man’s chin and 
throat over his collar. 

“*T say, how did you get like that?”’ 
he simply couldn’t resist asking. 

‘‘Beer’’, said the taxi driver thought- 
fully. ‘“‘Beer. It is a disease, though, 
that’s what it is. No man alive, sir, 
could drink as much beer as I look as 
though I’d drunk. It’s not human. 
Lord, I was as natty as you once, I 
give you my word. Joe, you fathead, 
did you hear me? ‘Two more’ was 
what I said. Now, Captain, what’s 
this you want me to do?” 

“‘T want you”’, said Basil, ‘“‘(a) to 
help me in a little bit of house break- 
ing; (b) to bash a man over the head 
in such a manner that, should his 
mother call on him tomorrow and find 
him at home, she would at once rush 
to Scotland Yard to deplore the im- 
personation of her son by a monstrous 
stranger; and (c) to retrieve some 
letters from this same man, which 
came into his possession thus and 
thus, and to which he has no manner 
of right. Joe, two more.” 

Then Basil Spain more fully ex- 
plained his lady’s dilemma to the fat 
taxi driver, whose thirst was not 
deeper than his sympathy, for every 
now and then he would grow! throatily 
at the misconducts of Mr. Berridge. 
Basil did not, of course, give the name 
of the lady, nor more than the bare 
outlines of her faded romance, but he 
was practised in the presenting to 
rougher natures of ladies of charm, and 
soon, on behalf of his lady, he had 
worked the taxi driver up to such a 
pitch of indignation that he scarcely 
heeded the offer of ten pounds with 
which Basil sought to clinch the mat- 
ter; and when he had further explained 
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that they ran no risk of coming into 
collision with the police, for Mr. Ber- 
ridge could not dare to bring to any 
court of law so low a grievance, it was 
only with the quick application of 
“two more” that he could hold the 


taxi driver from dealing with the 
situation there and then. 
‘To the ladies!” was their last 


toast, and very heartily they drank 
the same; and, as they made to leave 
the Ram’s Head, there arose such a 
conspiracy of politeness between them 
as to who should first pass out from 
the door that the patrons of the place 
felt justified in thinking they had 
begun a dance, and cheered accord- 
ingly. This provoked the genial taxi 
driver, and remarks were exchanged, 
which could not but result in two more. 
Then, concerting their plan of action, 
they drove to the door of the evil 
hearted house: where, forming fours in 
such a manner as would screen Cap- 
tain Spain behind the huge bulk of 
the taxi driver, the latter pressed the 
bell. 

“‘And wot d’you want?” asked the 
slovenly man. 

“That’s good!”’ chuckled the taxi 
driver. ‘‘And I suppose you didn’t 
just ring up the Museum Rank for a 
cab to go to St. Pancras?” 

““You’re balmy, that’s wot”, said 
the slovenly man. 

“Now!” snapped Captain Spain, 
and instantly the slovenly man fell 
down within the doorway, and where 
he fell he lay, for the taxi driver had, 
so he said, planted him one in the 
solar plexus. 

Quietly they closed the door against 
the street; and deftly bound up the 
man, Basil’s handkerchief around his 
ankles and the taxi driver’s around his 
mouth; for, Basil’s being the more 
precious, the taxi driver courteously 
pointed out, it would come to less harm 





round the man’s ankle than in any 
more exposed places on his deplorable 
person. 

“Quietly!” whispered Basil. ‘‘Qui- 
etly!’”’ And then, the taxi driver like 
an impersonal mountain behind him, 
he flung open the door of Mr. Ber- 
ridge’s room. Dramatic was the en- 
trance; it was not less dramatically 
welcomed. Up jumped Mr. Ber- 
ridge with an outraged snarl. Basil 
showed him only a very white profile, 
but pointed toward him with his stick. 

‘*‘Just squash that man, will you!” 
said he to his myrmidon. 

“Certainly, Captain’’, said the taxi 
driver. 

“You pipsqueak!’”’ stammered the 
man Berridge, beside himself. ‘‘ You 
pipsqueak! Get out of here, both of 
you!” 

‘‘Ho!” said the taxi driver. 
what’s all this?”’ 

And the mountain advanced upon 
Mr. Berridge, who, quivering with 
impotent rage, looked verily like a 
scorpion. And the mountain advanced 
upon Mr. Berridge, who suddenly 
made a Texas gesture. 

**Look out!” cried Basil sharply, and 
hurled his stick at Berridge’s head, but 
the revolver in Berridge’s hand had 
time to spit once at the mountain. 

““What!” bellowed the taxi driver. 
“You would!”’ And Basil Spain can 
hear until this day the fleshy crash of 
the great fist against the lean jaw of 
the man who called himself Berridge, 
and the clatter of the falling revolver 
against the fender, and the unmen- 
tionable words that came like mad- 
dened wasps from Berridge’s bleeding 
lips as, his arms beating spider-like in 
the air, he fell beneath the great swings 
of the enraged taxi driver. 

‘‘Phew, it’s hot!” panted that fat 
man. ‘Got the letters, Captain?” 
“‘Keep an eye on him!”’ cried Basil, 


““And 
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and, dashing toward the shelves on 
which were packed the small steel 
boxes, snatched the one labeled M. G. 

““You beast, you beast!” sobbed the 
man Berridge, suddenly jumping up 
and leaping toward him. 


“Now then!” grunted the taxi 
driver, and smote him to the floor 
so that he could not care to rise 
again. 


” 


“Did he get you with his gun? 
whispered Basil, but why he whispered 
he did not know. 

“‘Did he get me!” grunted the taxi 
driver contemptuously. ‘‘Him! Why, 
supposing he was a Turk he couldn’t 
even massacre an Armenian, he 
couldn’t!”’ 

The screwed up figure on the floor 
stirred, and said an unmentionable 
word, and stirred again. Basil Spain, 
the small steel box under his arm, 
looked down at him thoughtfully. 

“*Mr. Berridge,” he said, ‘“‘or what- 
ever your real name is, it isn’t so much 
because of the way you were going to 
use these letters that I hate you, as 
because you could be so disloyal to a 
lady who once honored you with her 
notice. May God pardon you, for no 
one else ever will.’’ 

“‘Come on, Captain’’, said the taxi 
driver, from just without the door. 
“‘We can put it to music later.” 

**My good young man, I don’t even 
know the wom— ”’ venomously began 
the figure on the floor, but his only 
audience was the crash of the hall door. 


, 


I V 


‘*Her Grace is at dinner, sir.’’ 

“I wish I was, Robins. At what 
part of dinner?”’ 

“The dessert is just about to be sent 
up, sir.”’ 

‘Tell her Grace, Robins, that I 
bring her a confection of her own mak- 
ing that she will find far sweeter than 





any ever made by Gunter or Rumpel- 
meyer.” 

Then, in due course, said Robins: 

‘*Captain Spain, your Grace.” 

‘*Basil!’”’ came the small, slightly 
husky voice. ‘ Basil!” 

Then Captain Spain, fumbling with 
the steel casket in his hands, briefly 
said thus and thus: and further, very 
shyly: ‘‘Don’t thank me, please, for I 
had marvelous help. Now I must not 
interrupt your dinner. .. .” 

For, beside the divan on which she 
lay, was a low table, and on the table, 
S Way. .<«. 

But she, the lady of manners more 
ancient even than her memories, must 
rise to take the precious box from his 
hand. And her eyes, intently tender, 
were dim with the tears she would be 
shedding in a minute or two. 

‘‘The young knight of the crumbling 
grey wall could have done no more”’, 
she whispered. ‘‘ Basil, dear Basil, how 
shall I ever thank you! My sons will 
thank you, too. For they died to pre- 
serve the gold of the world — and you, 
Basil, have lived to preserve the only 
gold coin I ever had in my life.” 

‘‘Please!” he begged, for, very 
deeply feeling his unworth, he was so 
shy that he did not know which way 
to look. And he said quickly: ‘‘By the 
way, Duchess, before I forget, would 
you instruct your lawyers to send fifty 
pounds to the man who helped me? 
He is a taxi driver, and though I prom- 
ised him only ten I think he really 
deserves fifty of the two hundred which 
the man Berridge refused. Here is his 
name and address.”’ 

And the Duchess, just glancing at the 
slip of paper he gave her, sighed trem- 
ulously: ‘‘This curious, sentimental 
evening, Basil! For here is comic coin- 
cidence, that the name of your taxi 
driver, George Hurst, was the name of 
the young knight of the crumbling 
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grey wall. Of course there are thou- 
sands of George Hursts, but it makes 
it all the more fitting that he should 
have helped you, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I suppose it does’, Basil 
agreed, smiling, and then for, to 
tell the truth, he was rather anxious 
for his dinner making over the 
Duchess’s hand that abrupt downward 
gesture that takes the place of the 
kiss of courtesy with an Englishman, 
and muttering something about being 
glad to have been some use, he left the 
Duchess to her dessert. 

Outside in Curzon Street there was 
one taxi on the rank; beside it, not to 
Basil’s surprise, bent the massive figure 
over his lamps. 








‘‘Good night, George Hurst. And 
thank you”, he cried from the pave- 
ment. 

“‘That’s all right, Captain”, the fat 
face smiled genially. ‘‘Glad to be of 
use to any lady. Always was, worse 
luck, else I wouldn’t be where I am 
now. Ho, I was once as slim and 
ambitious as you, I give you my word.” 

Then Basil Spain laughed a great 
laugh, so that a policeman came out 
of a side street and stared at him. 

“‘Did you ever read Heine, George 
Hurst?” 

**O Lord, I forget. 
in?” 

‘‘He merely said, George Hurst, that 
there is an Aristophanes in heaven.” 


Where’s he come 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT— 
“ROMANTIC LADY” 


By Hamilton Williamson 


GIRL of ten fair, blue eyed and 
English — sat crouched before 
her little sister, gazing into the face of 
the younger child. Her breath came 
in dramatic gasps and she wove a blood 
curdling tale. Frances Eliza Hodgson 
was playing on the heart strings of her 
first public. 

The little sister, Edith, fought down 
her terror and held back big sobs, the 
better to listen. But when the story 
was over she kicked and screamed and 
Frances knew her tale was a thing of 
power. 

The passenger steamers of sixty 
years ago were pretty terrible things, 
but life in Manchester, England, had 
become impossible for the Hodgson 
brood. The father was dead, the 
money all gone, and so, when Frances 
was fourteen years old the family 
steamed away for Knoxville, Tennessee, 
where Uncle William had gone and set 
up a store in which almost anything 
might be bought. The voyage took 
fourteen days, even though the landing 
was at Quebec. There were no steam- 
er chairs; the passengers sat about 
uncertainly on stools. Storms raged, 
the course was beset with icebergs, and 
the food was unspeakable. 

On one of the fairly calm days the 
little girls, peeping at the steerage 
passengers, saw a black haired lass 
lying limp on a coil of rope. They 
heard her murmur: “If Mary Anne 
had ’a’ knowed this you wouldn’t ’a’ 
kotched her here.” But you would 


have ‘‘kotched”’ Frances there. She 
wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. 
Sea, winds, and rain were power for her 
story telling battery. 

Tennessee meant growing things, 
space, new people, marvels! Frances 
Eliza began to write. She read the 
stories aloud to her sister, eyeing her in 
the pauses. The stories held! Edith 
was spellbound. 

Then came the picking of wild 
grapes for money to buy stamps to send 
those stories away. They sold to 
‘‘Godey’s Ladies’ Book”. Their suc- 
cessors have been selling for sixty years. 
And during all that time the method of 
their writing hasn’t changed materially. 

As we were once sitting together in 
her marvelous garden on Long Island 
Mrs. Burnett told me, in the course of a 
discursive talk, how the ideas for her 
stories came. 

‘At first’’, she said, ‘‘it’s like a 
little bird, singing, far, far away. I 
sit still, very still, waiting, listening. 
It flies nearer and nearer. At last it 
perches on my shoulder, and I know I 
can write the story.” 

She must have understood perfectly 
all the modern theories about the 
subconscious — she was an omnivorous 
reader — but never did I hear her use 
the term, and, somehow, I was shy of it 
myself. I felt that the theory of a 
mind in strata must be repellent to her. 
Yet a large part of her life had been 
spent working in that subconscious, 
gathering up stored treasures. 
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After writing one of the ‘‘ Romantic 
Lady” stories at one sitting she said to 
her sister: ‘“‘Something outside of me 
does it. It all comes so easily that I 
almost feel like a criminal. I’ve got 
to do something for somebody.” And 
she drew a check to Edith. 

“A strange faraway look in her 
eyes, like someone that wasn’t there.”’ 
That is her sister’s description of her 
as she wrote. Sometimes she would 
get down on her knees before a low 
table and cover page after page of 
lined foolseap, piling them on the 
floor. And it was her first draft that 
went to the typist, practically without a 
correction. 

It was difficult for her to edit her own 
work, so completely was it the product 
of what Mary Austin might call her 
deep-self. And she confessed —I al- 
most said professed —-a profound ig- 
norance of punctuation. To her mind 
it didn’t seem to matter much in 
getting the story over to her public — 
a listening Edith multiplied by thou- 
sands. 

But what did matter was detail: 
furniture, carpets, gowns, hats, and 
every living thing in a garden. She 
piled them up and up, like evidence in 
a courtroom. It’s always as if she 
said: ‘‘What I am telling you is true. 
You must believe it because all these 
things were part of their attendant 
circumstances.”” And one was swept 
away and believed — was polite and 
didn’t probe and poke about, because it 
was romance. Always romance in a 
Belasco setting worked out to the 
nth degree. The magic of detail. 
Storm clouds gathered, they broke — 
sunshine. And life was a neat, com- 
plete thing. 

Above all, life was well rounded. So 
it came as a terrific shock to Mrs. 
Burnett when Mr. Stokes proposed 


that the oneness of her last book be 
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violated, that out of ‘‘The Head of the 
House of Coombe” two books be made. 

She wrote me a long letter about this 
from Plandome, Long Island. It be- 
gan: “‘I was profoundly disturbed and 
unhappy yesterday. Mr. Stokes came 
to see me on Wednesday, and with the 
greatest gentleness and amiability and 
courtesy presented to me so many 
clear reasons why the story of Coombe 
should be made into two books that, to 
my horror, there seemed no other 
recourse.” 

When she had repeated the reasons 
he set forth she wrote: ‘‘He is wholly 
convinced that my second volume will 
only be waited for pantingly and rushed 
at by the public the moment it falls 
from the press.” 

Very flatly she stated: “I don’t 
believe it.’’ But, half retracting, 
asked: ‘‘What am I but a person who 
has written a book which she fancies is 
a complete thing and would be incom- 
plete and deformed if cut in half and 
presented to the world in two cubes?”’ 
She added — and I think her lips must 
have twisted as she did so: ‘Before 
one’s uncertainties loom all publish- 
ing commercial detail and booksellers 
who pant and cry out for halves of 
things.” 

She gave her full consent at last and 
ultimately admitted that Mr. Stokes 
was perfectly right. ‘‘ The Head of the 
House of Coombe” was presented to 
her enormous audience, a story less 
complete than a fairy tale. Some- 
thing left her hands which was not 
buttoned and tied. It was as painful 
to her as wakening a friend in the mid- 
dle of a pleasant dream. 

Before the vast manuscript went to 
her publishers she had loaned it, com- 
plete, to several people. What she 
loved to hear was that they had sat up 
reading on, on through the night, to the 
final curtain, then dropped to sleep, 
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content. And that is exactly what 
they did do. 

The getting of life into books was 
never a thing over which Mrs. Burnett 
agonized. But she set herself the 
heartbreaking task of putting the 
romance of her books into her own life. 
She was a woman of powerful will, 
and over and over she went at that. 
A steady stream of money poured in. 
It had, phenomenally, from the first. 
It was the product of her dreaming. It 
could buy the trappings of dreamland. 
She must make dreams come true. 

She put her boys into velvet and lace 
and taught them beautiful manners. 
She arranged charming rooms, wore 
soft and lovely fabrics, planted gardens 

gardens in America, gardens in 
England, a garden in Bermuda. In 
Bermuda she had to have the solid 
coral blasted out and earth brought, 
for roots. 

From this garden she wrote me: 


It is like awakening in heaven. We 
landed on a blue Bermuda day. A cohort 
of angels met us, as they always do when 
we come, and we and our twenty two trunks 
and cases were wafted through the custom 
house and to the carriages which brought us 
home. Other angels had opened our house 
and adorned it with flowers and prepared an 
excellent dinner for us, and stood upon the 
white coral verandah waiting to welcome 
us. It is always so sweet to come home 
here. Will you let your thoughts dwell 
upon a sort of fairy story of coming to 
Bermuda? 


imagination 


Beauty, 
they possessed her all three, but reality 
shook her cruelly. 

Her first marriage to Dr. Burnett 


romance, 


went on the rocks. I never heard her 
refer to this but once, when she said: 
“He was lame. That was enough 
for me.”’ 

Helping the lame. 
book stuff. 

At fifty one she married a man much 
younger than herself. Among her 


There is story 


friends there was a sort of conspiracy of 
silence concerning this marriage, as if 
it were a thing too dreadful to be 
spoken of, even though the bald facts 
happened to be set forth in the encyclo- 
pedia and the dictionary. 

And all the while, what she did was 
just what adreamer of dreams would do, 
and there was a rightness and beauty 
about it, too. Only, perhaps, this was 
the wrong kind of worldin which to do it. 

She had gone back to England in a 
sort of golden cloud of glory, and had 
rented the main house in a great estate 
in Kent. Matham Hall they called it. 
There were sixty acres in the grounds, 
and thirteen of these acres were bloom- 
ing gardens. It was only five hours 
from London. tonald Gower, 
son of a lady in waiting to Queen 
Victoria, was a frequent house guest, 
and Lord and Lady Maitland, the 

Lady 


Lord 


Hepworth-Dicksons, and little 
Cromatie. 

It was all very wonderful, 
Stephen Townsend adored it. 

He was an Englishman with infinite 
charm of maner and a _ beautiful 
speaking voice. His uncle was forcing 
him to be a doctor and he hated clinics 
and hospitals. He wanted to be an 
actor, and he wanted to write. 

That was it. He wanted something 

something rather fine. 

They worked together in her rose 
garden on the dramatization of her 
books. It was he who played the earl 
in ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy”. 

Her beloved son Lionel fell ill. For 
many months Stephen Townsend was 
all tenderness and devotion to Lionel. 
Lionel adored him — and Lionel died. 

Later, there was an accident. Mrs. 
Burnett was driving from Matham 
Hall, to meet Stephen Townsend at the 
station. The horse shied; she was 
thrown out. Her head was cut and she 
lay unconscious for five days, Dr. 


and 
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Townsend in attendance. She was ill 
for months. He watched over her. 

When he implored her to marry him, 
what could she do? If it had been in 
her to throw romance and the happy 
ending out of the window she would not 
have been Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
She married him and lived at Matham 
Hall as Mrs. Townsend. But soon, 
very soon, he became the pig in clover. 
He was a man who had a way with 
women and he probably misunderstood 
the situation absolutely — probably 
thought it was he who was holding her 
when, really, it was her own imagina- 
tion. This was clothing him in quali- 
ties he never possessed, and herself in 
the softness of youth. She left him, 
returned to America and the name she 
had made. Eventually drink, which 
shattered him, caused his death. 

Always in real life Mrs. Burnett 
tried to bring about the happy ending 
in big things and little, even when it was 
desperately hard for her to play up. 

I witnessed one of the little ones that 
turned out as a realist would have had 
it. The picture Mary Pickford had 
made of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy” was 
to be released. It was to have its 
first showing at the Criterion Theatre. 
All over the city there were advertise- 
ments which let it be known that Mary 
and Doug would appear in person. 
Mary wanted the author to be there, 
too, and she wrote asking her to come. 
Mrs. Burnett was at the Madison 
Square Hotel at the time, but she had 
been ill and was terribly weak. She 
answered that, unfortunately, it was 
impossible. When Mary got that note 
she cried bitterly and they told Mrs. 
Burnett. So straight out of bed she 
got, had herself dressed, and fought her 
way through a solid wall of Mary and 
Doug fans, collected to see their god 
and goddess descend from a motor. 

I was astonished when I saw her in 


the lobby of the theatre, clinging to the 
arm of a friend, almost breathless 
from the exertion. ‘‘Mary Pickford so 
wanted me to come”’, she said. 

She climbed to one of the upper 
boxes and a few minutes later Mary 
and Doug took possession of the box 
opposite. Then Mary rose. Terrific 
applause. She stilled it and began to 
speak. To my amazement I heard her 
say that she had hoped to have the 
author there, but that Mrs. Burnett 
was too ill to come. To please Mary 
she had made an effort really danger- 
ous, and Mary did not even know she 
was there. 

The old Prince Regent of Bavaria 
was ninety two when he died. Shortly 
before the end he remarked to a 
withered peasant, ‘‘I don’t notice the 
years at all.” 

And the peasant answered: ‘‘ Perhaps 
not, your majesty, but others certainly 
notice them on you.”’ 

I often heard Mrs. Burnett say: ‘‘I 
never think of age’, and a rude 
thought like the peasant’s never even 
crossed my mind. Why should she 
have thought of age? Romance has 
no age. She refused to let life force 
her into ruts. 

For years, in her beautiful home in 
Plandome, she had occupied a bedroom 
fitted out in a queenly way, with 
intricately inlaid furniture, the bed, 
its softness fathoms deep, canopied in 
rich taffeta. If, in the minds of her 
friends, she was firmly identified with 
this room, as the old are, not so in her 
own. Last year she had a guest room 
done over in a way that was intention- 
ally, delightfully frivolous — and then 
she moved into it. 

The walls were papered in pale grey 
and rose. An artist had been sum- 
moned to decorate the grey enameled 
furniture with roses, to match the rose 
of the walls. The bed was a glowing 
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softness, and Mrs. Burnett upon it, 
propped on embroidered pillows, was 
dressed in rose silk nightgown and lace 
trimmed boudoir cap. 

A gallant thing for a woman in the 
thick of the seventies todo! There she 
would receive the women house guests 
in the morning. There breakfast 
would be taken together, amid happy 
talk. Later in the day the maid would 
dress her carefully, even elaborately, 
and she would sit in the garden if the 
weather was fine, and perhaps receive 
visitors. 

Those of her friends who knew her 
best called her ‘‘Fluffy”. She got the 
nickname in the days when women’s 
hair was back-combed and stood out, 
halo fashion, and gowns were flounced 
and billowy. Evento the last “‘Fluffy”’ 
suited the airy quality of her. 
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There were times when we talked of 
death, she and I, quite cheerfully. 
Death — the happy ending. She told 
me of an illness she had had in London. 
After this talk I wrote down her words. 

“TI lay there”, she said, ‘“‘so weak 
that I couldn’t even lift my eyelids. 
It seemed to me that outside of my 
windows there was a great light, a 
sapphire light, like sunshine striking 
through ocean water. I felt that I was 
going into that light — was about to be 
merged into it — and I wanted to tell 
people about this— the people who 
feared death so. I wanted to say to 
them: ‘Death isn’t terrible. It is 
beautiful.’ ”’ 

When she was really dying, they 
lifted her to see the sunset over Long 
Island Sound. 

‘‘How beautiful’’, she breathed. 


WEDDING SONG 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


SHALL wish you no years of delight, 
No sure unassailable vow. 
Yours are the day and the night, 


Yours is the Now. 


They have given you more than is theirs, 
The gods, whose completion endures, 
They are fixed from the play of the years. 


The instant is yours; 


The living of life, the acclaim 
Of joy in the vanishing spark, 

The shattering cry of the flame 
On the crest of the Dark! 





THE SOUTH AND LITERATURE 


By Richard Burton 


i ¥ wanderings wide and many over 
the south, talking literature to all 
sorts of folk, it has been of interest to 
me to try to put my finger on the 
reaction to books in that section of the 
land. It is an elusive quest, if not an 
illusory. But the attempt has its 
piquancy, perhaps to others, even as 
to myself. 

One of the first things to notice is the 
somewhat touchy mood when the 
southern contribution seems under- 
estimated. Doubtless, this reaction 
goes back to much earlier misappreci- 
ation or neglect. Nor is every in- 
sistence on national value of an author 
of necessity accepted below Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Literary merit alone is 
not full payment, if unfair treatment is 
involved. Once, talking for a week in 
Galveston on American literature, my 
mouth was opened to pay a warm 
tribute to the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”. I hoped the fact that I had 
lived as next door neighbor to Mrs. 
Stowe up to her death might lend some 
attractive color to the narration. But 
I refrained in the nick of time, realizing 
that a eulogy would have been received 
with gelidity, if not with good round 
hisses. And why not? We are now 
far enough away from the event frankly 
to acknowledge that the south has a 
right to be restive under the depiction 
of slavery in that indubitably great 
book. 

Speaking more generally, for many 
years southern literature was ignored, 
or at the best patronized by northern 
critics; the logical result was ultra- 


sensitiveness on the part of southerners. 
The galled jade winces. The younger 
generation hardly understands how 
true thisis. The critical essays of Poe, 
only superficially a southerner but a 
champion nevertheless in some sort, 
may advantageously be read with 
these facts in mind. The splendid 
contribution of the south to our ro- 
mantic fiction, dating from the 1880’s, 
has brought a sweet revenge; and 
substantive justice has been, is being, 
rendered and a broader basis for critical 
recognition established. But the ac- 
complishment of this result required 
the fine work of such writers as Mark 
Twain, Cable, Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, Harris, Allen, Page, Tarkington, 
down to O. Henry and Cabell— to 
name but a few of the distinctive 
delineators of varied aspects of the 
genius native to the south. 

To mention another trait: the south- 
erner as such, regarded as author or 
reader, is naturally conservative. If 
not, it is because he has acquired the 
sophisticated New York attitude, be- 
come a nomad or an urbanite where 
literary tests and standards are more 
cosmopolitan. The conservatism of 
the south, as I see it, roots in that cling- 
ing to kin, that caring for family with 
all the word implies; and that respect 
for and love of the past which centres in 
clan and kin and which, whatever its 
drawbacks, often blossoms into much 
that is admirable. Indeed, it offers a 
needed antidote to the general hetero- 
geneity now on parade in the United 
States. That the governor of one 
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southern state should refrain on princi- 
ple from attendance at the inaugural 
dance; that the president of a leading 
state college should dismiss one of the 
teaching force because Robinson’s 
“*Mind in the Making” was used in the 
classroom; and that Mr. Bryan’s 
amusing views on evolution should best 
flourish in those parts, are signs of the 
less happy side of the tendency. But 
when it comes to literary estimates, the 
bright side is often uppermost; one 
detects a clean and wholesome con- 
tempt — or better, neglect —of the 
eccentric enormities of the “‘advanced”’ 
school. There is little use way down in 
Dixie for the blatant, outré, and vulgar, 
or for the risqué and decadent. An 
assumption seems prevalent that good 
taste, elegance, and breeding are still 
desirable in our letters. There is an 
old fashioned tendency to be shocked; 
a feeling that even literature has social 
obligations; that a writer is, after all, 


nothing but a human being writing and 
therefore subject to the same general 


laws and restrictions as are other 
humans. The notion that genius is 
outside the pale, to be judged by laws 
of its own, is looked at askance in 
Tennessee, and eke in Kentucky, 
however it may be in the great south- 
west —in Texas and Arkansas. Let 
me add just here that the frequent 
northern astigmatism which sees the 
southwest, as well as the west, as 
radical and impatient of restraints, 
does not tally with the facts at all. 
Those parts of the land are prevailingly 
more timorously conservative than the 
blasé sections of New England and 
New York. 

The very clannishness of the south 
creates a greater sensitiveness to the 
violations of family ties and duties. 
Loose living in fiction or drama is likely 
to be reprobated much as it would be if 
actually occurring in the reader’s own 
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town. The south has not yet learned 
the delight of being innocently and 
vicariously naughty —in fiction. I 
am positive that the relative sale of 
books like ‘‘Many Marriages” or 
‘Women in Love’”’, et id omne genus, 
would bear out my assertion of the 
survival of the elder canons of taste 
and morals. I do not speak of this in 
order to indulge in the stock exclama- 
tion ‘‘O tempora! O mores!” but 
merely to set down a fact of some inter- 
est in what may be called the sociologi- 
cal significance of our literature. 
Nothing is more marked in the 
extreme literature today than the decay 
of privacy. And the south takes but 
hardly to this willingness for personal 
exploitation at the price of taste, and 
is repelled by books full of it. Recent 
autobiographies reek with intimacies 
once never permitted on the printed 
page. The south is far more likely to 
dub such a deliverance inartistic than 
we of the north country. With jazz 
forever in our ears, “‘loudness” in 
dress, speech, manners, and morals 
tends to become less obnoxious. The 
south is a bulwark against the drift in 
that direction. The change in the very 
definition of ‘“‘privacy”’ within a gener- 
ation is astounding. One might call 
privacy today anything you are lucky 
enough to keep out of the newspapers. 
Those inclined to be alarmed, however, 
at the license of the moment, should 
take heart at the thought that there are 
fashions in the arts and letters as truly 
as in woman’s garb. It is distinctly 
modish to be ‘‘tough”’ today — if you 
would be of the cognoscenti. But once 
upon a time, it was quite as much a 
sign of being in the know to be ‘“‘ten- 
der’’; to prove it, go back and read the 
lachrymose fiction and poetry of the 
eighteenth century, when the Lydia 
Languishes of the period carried ‘‘senti- 
ment”, which is to say, mawkish 
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sentimentality, to a pitch almost un- 
believable now. I no more think the 
young matrons and maids of that era 
were as squeamish in life as they appear 
in letters, than I think our young 
women nowadays are half as bold and 
mannish as they are paraded in current 
stories. It is a pose, more or less, 
whether the former daintiness or the 
present devilishness. Today’s naugh- 
tiness will pass, as has the pre-Victorian 
excess of femininity. Meanwhile, the 
south has not so entirely severed the 
filaments connecting it with the rose- 
water maidens of old who sighed on 
principle, and wept whenever ennui 
overcame them. Those who forget the 
excesses of sentimentality and the ideal 
of the lily-like ladyhood of the English 
tradition, are commended to Dr. 
Samuel Crothers’s sprightly essay in 
the book entitled “The Cheerful 
Giver”. It contains both amusement 
and instruction on the subject. 


Closely related to this conservatism, 
social and religious as well as literary, 
is the tendency, marked and familiar to 
all who have cognizance of our Ameri- 


can literature, toward romanticism. 
Probably ‘‘romantic” is the adjective 
that would first be applied in speaking 
of the southern contribution to letters. 
And what is romance—in an age 
stressing homely, not to say ugly, 
realism — but one phase of the con- 
servative? Thisinstinct for high color- 
ing in the depiction of life, an emphasis 
upon the finer aspects of character and 
insistence upon beauty as precious in 
human experience, pertains to the 
southern writing whenever and wher- 
ever it is most itself, closest to its 
traditions and ideals. It is suggestive 
to see a late writer like Cabell at war 
within himself: as true southern, he has 
a hang for picturesque medievalism; 
as slightly disillusioned contemporary 
critic, he gives us ‘‘ The Rivet in Grand- 


father’s Neck” or the subtle sardon- 
ics of “Jurgen”. It is beauty tartly 
tempered by the Zeitgeist! 

Every speaker in the south, albeit 
half unconscious of the reason, feels 
in the very air the sympathy for roman- 
tic expression. The ideal of oratory 
is still more flamboyant, chromatic, and 
sesquipedalian than in colder climes. 
In today’s idiom, the south will stand 
for rhetoric more willingly than will 
New England, New York, or Califor- 
nia. One instinctively gives his periods 
more sonority and rondure. And, 
yielding to this responsiveness, one 
makes bolder forays into poetry. Our 
southern friends are not so shy of high- 
falutin language, verse or prose, as are 
other sections. Hence, I have found 
that the new school of writers who stress 
the so called realistic in word and type 
and scene, like Sandburg or Frost, are 
less likely of a warm reception. There 
is a marked preference for the good old 
fashioned sentiment and ornament, and 
for the sublimation of the bald and 
commonplace. It is the romantic 
tradition and convention obviously at 
work. 

On the social side, the female of the 
species is more likely to be a “lady” 
than a mere ‘“‘woman”. One says 
*“Yes ma’am”’ in addressing the spindle 
side of the house, not as an exhibition 
of gaucherie but as a pleasant reminder 
of days more chivalric. We are often 
called the ‘‘mannerless nation”. No- 
where is there so definite a survival of 
social etiquette as in the south. Its 
charm must be felt by any thoughtful 
social observer, especially when he is in 
contact with the elder generation. 
What the manners of the younger 
generation, so often transplanted edu- 
cationally to far lying states remote 
from the south, will be, is a grim re- 
minder that “‘the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new”. But the 
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particular point here is, that the extra 
sensitiveness to gentility gets into 
literary expresssion, qualifies literary 
appreciation, and is pretty sure to 
tinge literary production, whenever it 
remains truly of the south. One 
stunned and disgusted by so much in 
violation of good breeding is moved to 
add: Long may it remain. 

When the literary historian of our 
era looks back upon the American 
scene, and endeavors to state the part 
played by the south in the general 
movement, I fancy the elannish tend- 
ency, the romantic bent, the hang for 


local color with its concomitant liking 
for the conservative view, will be named 
as definite aspects of the total contri- 
bution. And today, one striving sym- 
pathetically to feel the literary pulse 
of the south is encouraged because he 
finds the patient on the whole in good 
health and likely to instil into the more 
or less muddy arteries of the organism 
the vital blood of that sort of sectional- 
ism which today, as always in the past, 
is the best basis for a sound national- 
ism. If you doubt it, consider Shake- 
speare; or else Dante who, intensely 
local, achieved universality. 


TO A SCIENTIST 


By Maxwell Bodenheim 


OU sit within a room and call it life: 

You measure doom with cunning implements, 
And yet the tangled loves and hates we know 
Exist without your censures and consents. 
The sober, pleading questions of our minds 
And every smothered pain within our hearts 
Will not believe that something known as life 
Can be divided into small, clear parts. 
Imagination is the sworn, quick foe 
Of logic’s latest certainty and seeks 
To smash the opaque graveness of all walls 
And lunge to subtler heights beyond all peaks. 
You can deride the stride of fantasy 
And call it flimsy, witless wandering, 

But every treasure of reality 

Was purchased once by fancy’s squandering. 
Beyond your room the stalwart mysteries 
Will never shrink to fit your rod and glass, 
And every inch you cover will unearth 

A billion inches which you still must pass. 

Be less intolerant of poet’s games 

And men who trifle with a word called soul, 
For they, like you, are simply begging gnomes 
Within an unexplained and troubled whole. 
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OTHER day I 
had occasion to 
visit one of the 

greatest of the privately owned libraries 
still in existence. Preliminaries had 
been necessary, and after a certain 
amount of correspondence I had been 
given a date by letter as far ahead as a 
dentist appointment. When the day 
finally arrived and I approached the per- 
fectly impassive but artistically impec- 
cable front of the edifice, a feeling of 
chilliness swept over me. When one 
of its pair of ponderous doors finally 
opened a crack to permit of my sliding 
in, the frigidity of its mausoleum-like 
interior almost started my teeth chatter- 
ing and caused my usual! cheerfulness 
to drain out by way of my boots. 

I was left by a liveried lackey in a 
gorgeous but depressing room, where 
the rich glow of the illuminated page 
of a famous Bible, shining through its 
glass case, seemed to bring a ray of 
sunshine into that sombre interior. 
A hushed and lonely wait ensued 
before the lady dictator of these 
bookish safe deposit vaults appeared, 
bringing the particular manuscripts 
I had ventured into such polar climes 
to see. Simply dressed she was and 
with a most active mind, in which she 
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appeared to store an efficient and 
amazing card catalogue of literary 
information. 

I was on the trail of Lafcadio Hearn, 
and she mentioned certain unpub- 
lished letters of his that she had seen. 
I was all excitement, but fell into a 
terrible gloom when she said, ‘‘The 
owner of those letters said he would 
destroy them before he died, and — 
he died several years ago.” I was 
aghast, and could only blurt out, 
‘‘Why did he doit?” ‘‘Oh, they were 
smutty in spots!” replied this ezarina 
of the library. ‘‘But that’s nothing”’, 
she continued with perfect sang-froid. 
“T’ve destroyed right in this very 
room letters written by George Wash- 
ington.” Ibecameinwardly indignant. 
I wanted to ask rude questions as to 
her qualifications for the post of ex- 
purgator to the Father of her Country. 
I sat on the safety valve, however, as 
the cool voice continued, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
they were smutty too, so I did not 
want them ever to become public and 
destroy the ideal of Washington that 
has flourished for so long. It was 
only a question of money. Could we 
afford to pay the price and then 
destroy our investment? We could 
and did.” “But”, I sputtered, the 
strain becoming too great, “do you 
think it’s right to aid, by the sup- 
pression, nay destruction of evidence, 
in the manufacture of a purely apocry- 
phal historic character?” ‘‘ Yes,’? was 
the calm retort, ‘‘even if it only served 
to keep alive in our schools the fable 
of the cherry tree.”’ 

This doctrine gained the immediate 
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support of my wife, who is a strong 
believer in a sort of intellectual feudal 
system in which the serfs and vassals 
(those of lesser mentality) should be 
allowed only so much knowledge as 
would serve to make them useful in 
their appointed place in the mental 
hierachy. She seemed to feel that 
the setting up of such popular idols 
was most useful in the maintaining of 
proper allegiance. Consequently she 
advanced her heavy guns to the defense 
of my opponent, and I found myself 
outnumbered and silenced, but not 
convinced. 

Many times since have I pondered 
over the ethics of this question of 
destroying letters and manuscripts 
of dead men of note. Styles in pro- 
prieties, as in dress, are continually 
changing. The rolled stocking and 
short skirts of the present generation 
would have scandalized the securely 
pantaletted susceptibilities of even 
the demimonde of the mid-Victorian 
era — and that is not so long ago. 
Even today among ourselves we 
are nowhere near unanimous in the 
acceptance of any particular code of 
the decorous. Dancing is still damna- 
tion to the strict Methodist, and facts 
that superpornographic to the 
narrow bigot are merely common- 
place, necessary, and useful to the 
broad minded psychoanalyst. 

In view of such drastic divergences 
of opinion as to the proprieties of 
behavior, is it not a very disastrous 
proceeding for any one person to 
arrogate to himself the position of 
sole arbiter of the literary proprieties, 
especially since, in destroying what 
he condemns, he allows of no appeal 
from his judgment? May not the 
literary boll weevil of today, who 
sates his peculiar appetite for virtue 
by extirpating letters and manuscripts 
of distinguished dead authors, be in 
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reality robbing future generations of 
matter that they would have con- 
sidered treasure trove if they had been 
given the chance to assay it? No 
incident ‘points the moral and adorns 
the tale’’ more aptly than the classic 
one of Lady Burton. Her husband, 
Sir Richard, had devoted the last years 
of his life and the full powers of his 
ripe scholarship to the translation of a 
priceless Persian manuscript, ‘‘The 
Scented Garden”. The work was to 
rival his famous translation of ‘‘The 
Thousand and One Nights” and was 
completed only a few days before his 
death. Lady Burton, keeping her last 
lonely vigil beside the corpse of her 
husband, discovered the manuscript 
and, shocked by the frankness with 
which the translation had rendered 
certain oriental theories as to love, 
then and there threw it into the fire. 
Imagine the literary loss, had that 
estimable lady been able to wreak her 
will upon ‘‘The Thousand and One 
Nights” also. 

Not only may the unbridled self 
appointed censor destroy much of 
literary value, but he may also do 
grave injustice to the popularity of 
authors upon whose memory he wields 
his lethal whitewash brush. There 
is in all of us, to a greater or lesser 
degree, an inherent interest in gossip, 
in the slightly salacious, in learning 
the manner in which our neighbor 
has met his or her sex problem—a 
question common to us all. The 
astute publisher is thoroughly cog- 
nizant of this very human predilec- 
tion, and as a consequence he often 
struggles manfully to have his books 
suppressed or put on the Index 
Expurgatorius, because he knows 
that nothing else will so boost his 
sales. 

Lord Byron furnishes a case in 
point. In an article in ‘‘The Atlantic 
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Monthly” called ‘‘Men, Women and 
the Byron Complex”, Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould has pointed out 
that all the commentators on Byron, 
with one exception, have been con- 
cerned with Byron the man, and that 
they have wrangled over the details 
of his affair with Lady This or Lady 
That to the exclusion of any attempt 
to evaluate his literary output. If 
this conception is correct and Byron’s 
fame does hang, in part, upon the 
picturesqueness of his life and his 
notoriety as a pyrotechnic profligate, 
would it have been fair to minimize 
that fame by destroying all his vari- 
ous most indiscreet epistles to the fair 
sex? 

If he had been able, Byron would 
have prevented the destruction of his 
memoirs by his executors, because he 
wished to leave a certain picture of 
himself for future generations. What 
more right had his executors to step 
in and alter this picture by suppressing 
the memoirs, than they had to dis- 
regard the wishes expressed in his will 
for the distribution of his property? 
Even in this day of confiscatory in- 
heritance laws, an author should at 
least be permitted to dispose of his 
memory as he sees fit. 

When the letters and manuscripts 
destroyed are those of distinguished 
literary men, we may lose much and 
grave injustice may be done to the 
dead; but when the letters are those 
of a person of historical importance — 
such as George Washington — yet 
another even more serious evil creeps 
in. History should be as exact a 
science as, say, chemistry. Of course 
we know it isn’t, but that in no way 
alters the advisability of having it so; 
only when our historical facts are 
given to us with scientific accuracy 
and impartiality shall we be able to 
use them to light our future footsteps. 


Admitting this preamble then, is it 
not productive of harmful results to 
whitewash our leading historical per- 
sonage till we can’t see the color of 
his skin—to make of him merely 
a machinistic marble demigod, by 
deliberately destroying all evidence 
that he had ever been in any way 
human? 

She who had the power of life and 
death in the aforementioned library 
clung stoutly to the opinion that the 
apocryphal copybook Washington, 
which she had done her part in pre- 
serving, had been a far greater inspira- 
tion to American school children than 
a truthful picture of him could ever 
have been. But I cannot feel that the 
inculeation of grossly inaccurate facts 
will ever be in harmony with the best 
theories of modern education; and as 
for any inspirational effect of the 
Washington fable upon adults — what 
person of any discernment likes the 
copybook type of anything? It always 
lacks the craftsman’s touch, the mark 
of the potter’s thumb — those slight 
inequalities that make for sympathy 
and beauty. Besides, would not the 
sight of so much superhuman virtue 
stuffed in the effigy of one man, dis- 
courage in a normal person any thought 
of imitation? The vastness of the 
task would certainly paralyze such a 
one into inanition before he had even 
started. On the other hand, far from 
being a source of discouragement, the 
knowledge that Washington had ac- 
complished all that he did for his country 
in spite of certain very human foibles 
would, to my mind, make emulation 
seem much more feasible to the 
average mortal. 

No, the suppression of historical 
data can only spell the prostitution of 
history; and to the phrase “‘historical 
data” a most generous inclusion must 
be allowed, since it should embrace 
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all information which may serve to 
make more understandable the per- 
sonality or thought processes of any- 
one of historical importance. The 
substitution of a myth for a scientific 
fact will always be unethical, because 
such substitution acts as a hindrance 
to human progress. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not mean to say that the destroyed 
Washington letters should immediately 
have been blazoned in the Sunday 
Supplement under scareheads such as, 
“‘Terrible Scandal in Historical High 
Life’’, ‘Father of His Country Forced 
to Flee’’, ete., etc. Not at all. I do 
feel, however, that these letters should 
have been preserved in such manner as 
to be available to the serious student; 
the possessors of such documents 
being regarded merely as_ custo- 
dians for future generations, in order 
that those who follow us may draw 
their own conclusions in the light of 
their further knowledge or change in 
point of view. 

In a world of so much sameness, I 
should hate to see our legacy of memo- 
ries of the great dead pruned down to 
the stultifying uniformity of a soldiers’ 
cemetery, stretching out in serried 
similar lines of mound and headstone, 
each one the monotonous counterpart 
of every other. If we wish to avoid 
this catastrophe, we must set our 
faces sternly against that colorless class 
of persons who believe that, once a 
man of genius dies, he should at once 
be canonized and clothed with ail the 
conventional virtues — even those he 
most detested while alive — until the 
only memory of the man that is per- 
mitted to survive is molded into the 
form of a sort of wooden toy soldier 
of unbending propriety, shape and 
outlines so sandpapered, smoothed 
and blurred, that all character, interest, 
and life is lost. 
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TOM MOORE AND BERMUDA 
By Fairfax Downey 


OM MOORE is as much poet 

laureate of the Bermuda Islands 
today as if he were living and such an 
appointment existed, with an annual 
perquisite of a butt of Bermuda milk 
punch. It matters naught that the 
coral isles are a loyal colony of the 
British Crown and that said Crown 
has a regular laureate in the quick. 
The spirit of the sentimental Irishman 
and his lays are established in the 
affections of the Bermudians for good 
and all, though he spent less than four 
months there in the post of registrar 
of the Court of Vice Admiralty or, 
as they describe it now, ‘‘a sort of 
Customs man’. If time and tide 
wait for anybody, they must for a 
poet-Customs man. 

Bermuda was and is particularly 
hospitable to men of the pen of high 
or humble degree, and the young 
Irishman was welcomed when he 
arrived via Virginia in 1804. True, 
he came in a Customs capacity, not 
to sing the beauties of Bermuda, but 
it must have been reasoned there was 
nothing to prevent his keeping his 
eyes open— at least out of office 
hours. The songs he sang of those 
temperate-tropical isles flourish like 
their flowers. You may hear them 
proudly quoted today, even by the 
darkies. 

Any Bermudian can direct you to 
Tom Moore’s house, if only you make 
yourself plain by giving the double ‘“‘o”’ 
its full value and eliding the name, 
“Tommoore”’. Far more can send 
you there than can tell you it wasn’t 
his house at all. The stately coral 
stone dwelling which was built in the 
cedar woods of Walsingham in 1652, 
charmingly mirrored in a still lagoon, 
was the home of the Trott family. 








Moore was there often, but he actually 
resided in St. George’s town. Which, 
by way of dissertation, goes to show the 
folly of having a poet visit one. It is 
so very likely to cook one with pos- 
terity. Much the same thing as 
having had General George Washing- 
ton drop in on one for a minute or so 
in’76. QOne’s manse was Washington’s 
Headquarters from then on and no 
getting away from it. 

“Tom Moore’s House”’ is a tavern 
now, with an American— you may 
be sure — holding the concession; nor 
can the conversion seem an altogether 
profane one to the wraith of the author 
of “Fill the Bumper Fair” and 
‘‘Wreathe the Bowl’’. Few modern- 
izations mar the venerable structure. 
Wooden pins, instead of nails, still 
serve it for joinings and oaken benches 
and a Dutch oven survive. Upon 
the walls of the taproom hang wood- 
cuts and engravings of the poet and 
his more familiar verse. 

Darky tapsters answer your call. 
They are willing — and competent 
to talk of Tom Moore. Their knowl- 
edge of the poet, his life and works, is 
apt to shame that of the visitor. And 
they deny, do these dusky litterateurs, 
that they were forced to cram on 
Moore to hold their jobs. They 
“‘knew ’bout him befo’”’, they insist. 

“You know,” they remark easily, 
“‘Tommoore wrote ‘Believe Muh, If 
All Those Endearin’ Young Chahms’, 
‘Luv’s Young Dream’, ‘Thuh Las’ 
Rose uv Summuh’, an’ ‘Thuh Time 
Ah’ve Los’ in Wooin’’; what’ll you have 
t’ drink, suh?”’ 

If you hesitate, they suggest a 
Tom Collins, a Tom and Jerry, or a 
Tom Moore Special, which last is a 
cocktail of no little authority. It is 
probably apocryphal, but if Tom 
quaffed it, he most certainly must 
have taken it in a bumper. Riding 
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a bicycle home after several Tom 
Moore Specials is an unofficial outdoor 
sport in Bermuda. 

But to revert to the Islands’ causes 
of fondness for the poet. Of the 
world that loves a lover, Bermuda 
probably is the capital, for it is a 
favorite haven of honeymooners. As 
many as seventy couples of ’em have 
been counted and authenticated voyag- 
ing thence on one and the same steamer 

which is probably a record catch. 
These newly wedded pairs may be 
encountered all about the islands, 
busy being alone. Not only are they 
locally condoned, they are encouraged. 
To tender emotions Tom Moore was, 
of course, nostranger. Bermuda knew 
and knows him as a lover through his 
““Odes to Nea”’. 

The innocent but ardent attentions 
of Moore to ‘‘Nea’’, the lovely wife 
of a Bermudian gentleman, stirred the 
jealousy of the husband. ‘‘Nea”’, 
Moore said, was an ideal made out of 
two real women, but that could not be 
entirely reassuring when he wrote: 


Nay, tempt me not to love again, 

There was a time when love was sweet; 
Dear Nea! had I known thee then, 

Our souls had not been slow to meet! 


Poetic license is not always con- 
fined to metaphors and similes. And 
it was Moore who wrote the epigram: 


““Come, come,” said Tom’s father, “at 
your time of life, 


There’s no longer excuse for this playing 


the rake. 
It is time you should think, boy, of taking 
a wife.” 
“Why, so it is, father, — whose wife 
shall I take?’”’ 


No wonder ‘“‘Nea’s” husband banned 
the Irishman’s works from his library. 
No doubt he speeded the parting poet. 

Through disappointment in his office 
and its remuneration, Moore sailed 
away in April, leaving his registrar- 
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ship to a deputy. His laurels were 
perfectly safe in Bermuda, but his 
accounts were not, for the deputy 
juggled them to the tune of several 
thousand pounds, a loss which cost 
Moore sore and kept him out of Eng- 
land two years. Nevertheless he re- 
tained his Bermuda office through 
forty years of absence; about thirty 
nine and one half years longer, 
American visitors remark, than the 
boys down at the city hall and county 
courthouse back home would have 
let any such soft job lie around loose, 
poet or no poet. 

So it happens that scribes are wel- 
comed to Bermuda today and are the 
recipients of sweet deference and 
flattering interest. If they cannot 
quite understand that — although most 
of them can without great difficulty - 
they may find the explanation in 
the memory of their illustrious 
predecessor, Tom Moore. 


SCREAMING EAGLES 
By Thomas Beer 


HE bird is in disrepute, of course. 
Someone or other in Russia has 
damned it for an aristocratic, burgher, 


and reactionary symbol. It is cer- 
tainly predatory, probably capital- 
istic, openly Imperialist. Even its 
maternal activity, lugging home lamb 
or defenseless Alpine baby, is the pose 
of the marauder. It lives saturnine, 
dies aloof. This is no day for a 
character so frankly antisocial. Our 
moment is vowed to the meritorious, 
prolific hen, to the rabbit — that 
Iphigenia of science —to the plain- 
tive, useful jackass. Brute gods may 
as well be biddable; an eagle makes a 
poor household divinity. If I must 
mourn its damnation I shall still 


think of it flown, in full plume, to its 
austere habitation beyond the gaping 
of man. 

The eagle of our national coinage is 
directly fathered by the Olympian 
eagle of Flaxman’s illustrated Homer. 
Flaxman had, it seems, a sly humor 
that flowered in corners. His eagle 
acts as a disdainful commentator 
a supervisor, perhaps. Its complete 
attitude toward the family fight on 
Olympus is that of a metropolitan 
dramatic reviewer visiting the subur- 
ban theatre under protest. It doesn’t 
even take Zeus seriously. Its sole 
approving gesture is one of bright in- 
terest in Aphrodite. Herein, I think, 
Flaxman was wise. Was there ever 
a great critic who wasn’t, in some 
degree, a feminist? And Flaxman 
appears the only artist who has given 
the eagle its rightful post, who has 
understood that its worldly job is a 
symbol of the detached, independent 
mind afloat above the confusion of 
arts and industries. 

American criticism has lately crept 
out of hiding and now assumes its due 
place at the head of the table, looking 
strange. It has been a long time in 
the pantry, dressing dishes. It emerged 
now and then, shivered before the 
frown, and fled back to its sink. It 
arrives in an ill chosen moment. 
This is the decade of propaganda, of 
bitter bawling, of press agents. A 
critic has no business with these things. 
He is singularly unwelcome. Being 
asked, ‘““With or against me?” his honest 
answer must be, “Neither’’, and that 
answer never pleased. If he is an 
ordinary fellow he shrinks into a 
party and is lost. He has made a 
truce with the hen and the jackass. 
His eagleship is gone out of him. He 
is a cooked goose, a detail in the dinner 
of some prouder bird, buzzard’s meat. 

My dictionary, noble and humorless 
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volume, gives me ‘‘a summum genus 
or widest class’’, in secondary defini- 
tion of the word “category”. I 
wonder how useful that would be to 
a night schooled stevedore struggling 
with Dr. Veblen’s version of the Eng- 
lish language. A dictionary is anti- 
pathetic, though. Whoever went to 
war for a dictionary or blubbered on 
the grave of its maker? But I am 
concerned with this secondary defini- 
tion. ‘‘American criticism’, says a 
nameless French journalist, ‘deals 
in broad categories. It retires before 
any consideration of the individual and 
the individual style. It seeks safety 
in the largest generalities.’’ It retires, 
he might add, itself into a category. 

There rose, in the last ten years, 
a great roar for the ‘‘humanizing”’ 
of criticism. What it meant or means, 
I don’t know. Criticism is a function 
of the human intelligence. Super- 


human criticism expired some time 
We have 


since. inhuman criticism 
of man and his poor affairs wherever 
a cat waves its tail. This ‘‘human- 
izing”’ of criticism demands, I suppose, 
the exposition of critical thought in 
terms comprehensible to an average. 
Well, the demand has been fully met. 
Humanized criticism hit its hot zenith 
when a professor of English letters 
thus defined Mr. George’s ‘‘Caliban”’: 
“Live wire stuff. This is real writing, 
a printed Mary Pickford.” I shall ex- 
pect to hear of Bourdelle’s ‘‘ Herakles’’ 
as a sculptural Charlie Chaplin, of 
Van Wyck Brooks’s next book as an 
impapyrate Jack Dempsey. 

Whenever was American criticism 
anything but human and tragically 
human? It has been partizan from 
end to end. It is partizan, today, in 
nine out of ten handlings. Its whole 
flavor has been one of tepid concilia- 
tion. It conciliates a herd or a clique. 
It accepts prevalent ideas with all the 
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gusto of an ambitious copper queen 
hunting protective coloration at a 
smart seaside hotel. It meekly con- 
cedes anything to the cry for large 
massing. Actual independence is no 
more admired than in the day of Poe. 
The whole critical process becomes a 
mere battering of opposed sentimen- 
talisms. We go chasing after symp- 
toms and, getting one, produce a leper. 
Has Kenneth Burke objected to 
the style of Floyd Dell? Well, that 
proves Mr. Burke a reactionary. Mr. 
Mencken sniffs at Sargent’s portraits? 
The man has an anti-Anglo-Saxon in- 
feriority complex! Dr. Phelps says 
a kind word for Dorothy Canfield? 
He’s a Puritan! 

What is criticism? The scaling of 
presented merits against a range estab- 
lished by the individual brain; a law of 
partial credits; a selective habit. Who 
are the great critics? The men who 
exercised this function with clarity, 
sympathy, and honesty. I shall blister 
my palms applauding a critic who 
praises or blames with a full conscious- 
ness of his calling. When he turns 
corybant or scavenger I give up. 
Criticism is a function of the mind. 
How much mind has a steam whistle? 

If anyone wants proof of the na- 
tional adolescence, let him read criti- 
cism of critics as commonly practised. 
The thing is done with all the ameni- 
ties of a moonlit cat fight, all the grace 
of an octogenarian stomach dancer. 
The treatment of Waldo Frank’s 
“Our America” and Mrs. Gerould’s 
“‘Modes and Manners” shows the 
state in full bloom. Our American 
criticism, faced by two difficult books, 
simply shed its manners and reached 
for mud. That sweating “privat- 
dozent” of Mr. Mencken will enjoy 
the results fifty years hence. I wish 
him an equable digestion, not subject 
to sudden nausea. 
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The invisible auditor here points out 
the existence of Mr. X., Miss Y., and 
Professor Z., competent and mannerly 
critics. I don’t deny the existence. 
My complaint is of a herd. And I 
am not lamenting the decease of that 
critical school wherein a Sabbatical 
calm was the temper favored. I 
choose to decry the facile prejudice, 
the partizan quality of the American 
temperament, its uneasy attitude in 
opposition. Heywood Broun recent- 
ly deplored the impulsive quality of 
the socialist mind. Why stop there? 
Go on. Anyone who has written, 
however gently, sketches of a western 
or a southern village knows the resul- 
tant letter of defense, exhortation, and 
defiance. I regret the amplification 
of ‘‘Main Street”’ as a national high- 
way. The Philistine Pharisee who 
says ‘“‘Bosh!”’ to his Juvenal and goes 
to sleep again is at least a respectable 
swine. He is mature. He has the 
gran:] manner of the sty. Like Pat- 
rick Scarlet’s cow, he knows that 
cont. tment is the most aristocratic 
of ai}: virtues. But even that virtue 
quits a howling ‘‘Main Street”, a 
Gop: ar Prairie vocal in its conserva- 
tive :garlor and its radical bedroom. 

T}.@ immature shrillness echoes else- 
whe: 4 It isn’t fair to say, “Scratch 
an American, you'll find a child.” 
The dud fluency of the second-rate 
(I once tried to discuss 


is unifersal. 
Charl-’s-Louis Philippe’s ‘“‘Pére Per- 
drix”’ ‘with the great lady of a small 


French town.) The current and vul- 
gar bawling in England has roused a 
protestant in the shape of John Drink- 
water. Corybantics have always been 
popular in France. The Italianissimi 
have devised a shade of invective that 
outdoes Tertullian — Italy still pos- 
sessing one entire critic with claws, 
a beak, and plumage in good order. 
The invisible auditor can argue that 
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we aren’t much worse than anyone 
else. Rubbish! 

Slowly and shakily, without a single 
prominent backer, the name of André 
Gide has crept forward. L’Immoral- 
iste has arrived. The metropolitan 
cerebrals know all about him. (As 
usual, he was first advertised in the 
land by a western reporter.) There is 
a Gide culte. I confidently expect an 
explosion of Giderie in five or six 
years. Lately, referring to the above 
mentioned Philippe in company, I 
was gladdened by the discovery that 
two witnesses had heard of him through 
this same Gide who went to his 
funeral and wrote most touchingly of 
the sad business. Now Gide is a man 
of thin thought and exquisite texture. 
He is not an eagle. He is, if you 
please, a graceful and swift sparrow 
hawk. Well, the two birds have 
much in common. An eagle can kill 
a vulture; a sparrow hawk isn’t afraid 
of one. The figure goes neatly ahead; 
the long duel between Gide and Remy 
de Gourmont took that form. The 
sparrow hawk assailed the vulture. 

De Gourmont is chiefly known in 
this country by his last work—-a 
novel. It was a jazz on Christianity. 
Some analyst had better busy himself 
with the French religious preoccupa- 
tion. I mean the preoccupation of the 
French irreligious with the figure of 
Christ. There is something sopho- 
moric in the endless sniggering of a 
certain French type before the crucifix. 
It is not unlike Mark Twain’s dueling 
with the Sunday School literature, 
and it hasn’t Mark Twain’s excuse. 
“Night in the Luxembourg” is not 
de Gourmont at his best but it repre- 
sents him fully. Its whole content is 
available in the banquet scene of 
“Thais”, by the way. Shaw’s review 
of ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross”’ is the same 
thing done finely. De Gourmont was 
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paradoxical, hyper-Shavian, twisting, 
humorous as well as witty, a bluffer, 
a cad. He excelled in grating state- 
ment and over-statement. He drew 
blood at any stroke. Organized char- 
ity is ineffective? Then the nursing 
sister is acriminal. Chastity a virtue? 
How much more chaste is the female 
mole than the Christian virgin. The 
mole burrows through the ground to 
escape her lover! That last specimen 
got almost a shriek from Gide. On 
this, as on other points, the sparrow 
hawk came to battle. 

The fight seems to me a model of 
cool, detached criticism conducted 
with dignity and sense. De Gour- 
mont asserts, sneers, yells. Gide an- 
swers with a sort of chill indignation. 
He establishes, and constantly repeats, 
his scale of partial credits. De Gour- 
mont has wit, taste, audacity, style, 
Gide admits — and then what? Gide 
exactly parades the defects and their 
tendencies. He does not suggest that 
de Gourmont is a fool, a liar or a 
presumptive criminal. His justice is 
meticulous, unwearied. He is neither 
the schoolmaster, nor the gutter ruffian. 
He places the objection of the aristo- 
cratic scholar against the proposition 
of the sciolist thug. 

As revealed, the mind of Gide isn’t 
world shaking. It is courageous, 
susceptible, certain. He has his own 


preoccupations, is engaged in a kind 
of saraband with the Church for 
partner. He seldom creates. The 
vesture of his novels, closet drama, 
and essays is a glittering thing. The 
glitter is a product of chosen, rather 
pale, tints. Gide represents the selec- 
tive habit pushed to its height. At 
least, it seems to be a healthy sign 
that he has a niche among the gods 
of our intelligent. A sparrow hawk 
is a trim, compact bulk, preferable 
certainly to the peacock and the jack- 
ass. 

So I come back to my mixed 
and corrupted metaphor. I want 
eagles. There are plentiful eaglets — 
a bit scrawny, something too timid, 
inclined to run cheeping with the 
hennish kind, given to gaping at the 
donkey much more than is healthy, 
worried about that matter of pro- 
tective coloration. White and red 
are too important. What do white 
and red matter in the air, against the 
sun? An eagle is an eagle, responsible 
to itself. Its wings fling down a 
shadow on the bland utility of the 
household brutes. The hen clucks 
on the evocation of her ancient dread, 
the ass sends up a thin bray that loses 
force a few yards from the mud. 
The eagle screams only in passion to 
its mate, in combat with an equal 
enemy. 
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By Grant Overton 


With a Portrait by Bertrand Zadig 


NE of the brightest prospects for 

succeeding as a writer in English 
is to be alien to the tongue. Mr. Con- 
rad, Michael Arlen, and Edwin Bjérk- 
man are three current examples; Rafael 
Sabatini is another. Only a French- 
man is apparently estopped, and one or 
more of the younger Frenchmen, Paul 
Morand for example, may erase this 
exception. It is useless to say that 
Mr. Sabatini is partly English. The 
man was born in Jesi of the Italian 
Marches; and although he was the son 
of Anna Trafford, his mother had lived 
in Italy since her girlhood and taught 
him only a few English phrases. His 
father, Vincenzo Sabatini, spoke no 
English. At school in Zug, Switzer- 
land, and at the Lycée of Oporto, 
Portugal, he learned anything but 
English. ‘‘At eighteen I spoke and 
wrote five languages with almost equal 
fluency, and possessed the foundation 
of a sixth (English).”” That was all. 
His father knew the value of such lin- 
gual knowledge in European business, 
especially in Ergland, and sent him 
thither ‘‘dedicated to commerce’”’. 
His mother’s relatives were English, of 
course, and were thought likely to take 
an interest in him. This was in 1893; 
and the acquisition of English and a 
living went forward together for some 
years to come. 

English? No. He is a British sub- 
ject. In 1905, after he had had asmall 
start as a novelist, he married Ruth 
Goad, of Lancashire; but to this day he 
writes and speaks to his mother only in 


Italian. Heissimply a fellow country- 
man who, like Dante, has sighted a 
forest and lost himself in it; only in 
Sabatini’s case the trees are historical 
events dressed in all the leafage of 
which the English language is capable. 
But the words of English are a decidu- 
ous foliage; the leaves are not few and 
evergreen like the words of other 
tongues. A writer like the earlier 
Conrad, or Arlen, or Sabatini is at 
home in English in very much the man- 
ner of a riotous small boy tossing red 
and gold and brown leaves in handfuls 
with exuberant whoops. Above, in 
bare, stripped outlines, with strength 
and grace against the color of the 
darkening sky, a few pages of English 
prose stand for a cycle or a century. 
In every language but English 
there is the inevitable word; in English 
no word, only words, are inevitable. 

Of course the spectacle of Mr. Con- 
rad being subtle and Slav, of Mr. Arlen 
being orientally poetic and zestful, re- 
freshes and delights us. Our maples, 
elms, and oaks look for a moment like 
pointed cypresses; the lustrous grey- 
green sheen of olives is over everything. 
But then someone of the most capable 
translates in veritable words of a snowy 
white beauty the prose of a Lagerlof or 
a “‘Growth of the Soil’’, or gives us a 
page from the French as beautiful as 
the curved flight of arrows — where- 
upon the maples become plain shade 
trees, the elms reassert their immense 
respectability, and only the oak leaves 
among our words seem worthwhile. 
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But vocabulary is only one test of a 
writer, and by no means the first. 
Rafael Sabatini is Italian by virtue of 
his courage, which with his countrymen 
is so largely a form of unimaginable 
persistence; he is Italian in his rectitude 

what he is, he is, and others may 
follow a fashion; but chiefly is he Ital- 
ian in his scorn for his natural literary 
foes. You get it in this sentence: “‘A 
fairly well known novelist of the mod- 
ern realistic school, by which I mean a 
synthetic author, an uninspired uni- 
versity product, a chronicler of unim- 
portant and mainly sordid trifles, whose 
unimaginative and uninventive art lies 
somewhere between the arts of pho- 
tography and journalism, whilst ex- 
pressing, with ‘hat presumption which 
is the chief ass2t of his class, his con- 
tempt of the modern historical ro- 
mance, has yet,*ondescended to bestow 
upon Sir WaltefScott a pontifical bene- 
diction.” Evv%;a Mussolini! I am sure 
Sabatini, the Reavary Fascist, would 
take all the a out and either shoot 
them against §& wall or at least dose 
them drasticallg with castor oil. 

The story f Sabatini is unique 
among contergorary records solely 
because of tha# persistence which, if 
you like, you m¥y dress as a virtue and 
call courage. e came to England the 
year before St:,enson died in Samoa. 
His first Engli® years saw the rise of 
the tidal wave@f historical fiction, a 
wave that floa‘tyd immense quantities 
of rubbish. IM§the midst of a lot of 
surprising tras@# he came upon a few 
good things: 


¥ 


pressed me profoundly 
yungster. The memory 
-s, ‘‘Prisoners of Hope” 
ve and to Hold” (1900), 
1y years ago, haunts me 
secret of her power — 
salize then, but realize 
fact that her writings 
ng not of things studied 


Mary Johnste 
when I was still 
of two books o 
(1898) and “*To 
read and reread 
to this day. 
which I did nc 
now —lies in 1 
read as the chro) 
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but of things remembered, of things per- 
sonally witnessed. That, I think, will be 
generally admitted to be the highest quality 
you may look for in the historical novel. It 
is a Vitalizing quality, found only and not 
frequently in historical fiction of the most 
modern. It is the unobtrusive manifesta- 
tion of that highest quality in all art; the 
concealment of the art. 


As for Sir Walter Scott, his, in Saba- 
tini’s judgment, was not the art that 
conceals art. “Sound and scholarly 

there is in reading him none of the 
illusion that he is relating to you some- 
thing at first hand. On the contrary, 
he is almost at pains to reveal the 
means by which he builds his narra- 
tive.” But what is the historical ro- 
mance? 

In proper hands it has been and should 
continue to be one of the most valued and 
valuable expressions of the literary art. To 
render and maintain it so, however, it is 
necessary that certain well defined limits 
should be set upon the license which its 
writers are to enjoy. It is necessary that 
the work should be honest work; that prep- 
aration for it should be made by a sound, 
painstaking study of the period to be repre- 
sented, to the end that a true impression 
may first be formed, and then conveyed. 
Thus, considering how much more far 
reaching is the novel than any other form of 


literature, the good results that must wait 
upon such endeavors are beyond question. 


We shall return to this later. The 
young man in England, swimming in 
the literary wave of those years, began 
to try his hand at stories for magazines. 
He seems to have been surprised to find 
that they were marketable. A tale in 
‘‘Pearson’s Magazine” led to a com- 
mission to do a novel, ‘‘ The Suitors of 
Yvonne” — or maybe it is ‘‘ The Loves 
of Yvonne’ which appeared in 1902 
and which was followed, two years 
later, by ‘‘The Tavern Knight”. So 
far neither of these is included in the 
Autograph and Definitive Editions of 
Sabatini’s work. Their chief impor- 
tance was that they committed their 
author to authorship. The Black 
Shirt had set out for Rome. 
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The situation was this: When Saba- 
tini began to write, the sort of thing he 
wrote was current at face value or even 
at apremium. By the time he was in 
his stride, historical novels were not 
worth, commercially, the paper they 
were written on. His earlier work, or 
some of it, was not better than the 
ordinary lot of books of its sort then so 
popular. When the historical novel 
went out of fashion, it went out with 
the same sweep with which it had come 
forward. A public which had not 
practised any discrimination in liking 
it very consistently showed no dis- 
crimination when its taste had changed. 
To name only works of Sabatini’s that 
are now popular, his books and the 
years of their first publication run thus: 


1906 
1909 
1910 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 


1915 
1915 
1917 
1918 


Bardelys the Magnificent 

Saint Martin’s Summer 

Mistress Wilding 

The Justice of the Duke 

The Life of Cesare Borgia 

The Strolling Saint 

Torquemada and the Spanish Inqui- 
sition 

The Banner of the Bull 

The Sea-Hawk 

The Snare 

The Historical Nights’ Entertainment: 
First Series 

The Historical Nights’ Entertainment: 
Second Series 

Scaramouche 

Captain Blood 

Fortune’s Fool 

The Carolinian* 


1919 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1925 


The ‘‘ Cesare Borgia’”’, ‘‘Torquemada”, 


and ‘‘Historical Nights’ Entertain- 
ment” are history vivified with fic- 
tional touches; these aside, there are 
eight novels which appeared in 1906-17 
almost unnoticed, the superb ‘“‘Sea- 


*The omitted titles and years of publica- 
tion are as follows: 
1902 The Suitors of Yvonne 
1904 The Tavern Knight 
1906 The Trampling of the Lilies 
1907 Love-at-Arms 
1908 The Shame of Motley 
1911 The Lion’s Skin 
1914 The Gates of Doom 


Hawk” amongthem. In1920 “Scara- 
mouche” was published and America 
went wild over the fellow who ‘‘was 
born with a gift of laughter and a sense 
that the world was mad’’. It was the 
same America which had just gone wild 
over ‘‘ Main Street’’, which was soon to 
go wild over “If Winter Comes”’, and 
which is never really excited over a 
book unless it thinks that book has be- 
come fashionable. 

The success of ‘“‘Scaramouche”’ is 
measured in half a dozen familiar ways. 
It sold its hundreds of thousands both 
in the regular and the cheap editions, of 
course. Rex Ingram made the film. 
Georges Baklanoff, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, bought such operatic 
rights as may existinthestory. There 
was aspoken play, produced by Charles 
Wagner, with Sidney Blackmer as 
Searamouche. And soon eleven of 
Sabatini’s books, new and old, were 
printing side by side on the presses at 
one time. The prospectus of the lim- 
ited Autograph Edition appeared. The 
Definitive Edition was planned. This 
kind of history repeats itself. 

But immediately all sorts of ques- 
tions began to be asked. It was 
known, of course, that Sabatini had 
been writing books for twenty years. 
He was the sole survivor of the era of 
the historical novel. There were other 
writers still active who had been writ- 
ing then, but they had changed their 
stuff in conformity to changed popular 
taste or else obeying their own laws of 
internal change, always more or less 
mysterious. Alone of all, Sabatini had 
gone on dealing with intrigues, escapes, 
romantic loves, devilish plots, and 
sword play. And now with a yarn of 
the French Revolution he had appar- 
ently knocked every kind of modern 
headgear into a cocked hat. As Ter- 
ence or Plautus would have asked it: 
How come? 
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The answers, which could not be 
made immediately, can be made now. 
In the first place, it is seen that Saba- 
tini has not created a new fashion at all 
but has only revived an old one; it is 
even very doubtful if he has success- 
fully revived it for anyone but himself. 
Naturally since ‘‘Scaramouche”’ he has 
had his imitators; none of them, I be- 
lieve, has in any considerable measure 
succeeded. And without using the 
word “imitation’’, such a success as 
“‘Searamouche”’ always serves to bring 
forward others who have the same kind 
of talent in some kind of degree — 
sometimes in a degree greater. But 
although I am convinced that this has 
happened, I do not see a duplicative 
success. 

Again, there has naturally enough 
been plenty of recrimination and pec- 
cavism abroad. Some seven publish- 
ers are understood to have declined 
“Scaramouche”. A New York pub- 
lishing house offered to buy it outright 
for $250. ‘*‘The Sea-Hawk” had gone 
begging, one New York publisher 
finally taking a small number of copies. 
For years, Sabatini had been turned 
down by American publishers. The 
head of a large publishing house re- 
marked: ‘‘We were offered Sabatini. 
But the novels that were offered us 
were not ‘Captain Bloods’ or ‘Scara- 
mouches’ or ‘Sea-Hawks’.”’ Com- 
menting on this, Sabatini says: ‘‘The 
implication is that he is much too 
shrewd a fellow to have turned down 
one of these had he seen it in manu- 
script. He appears to be speaking 
with the voice of the American pub- 
lishing trade in general.”” Is the au- 
thor’s accent a little sardonic? He is 


certainly entitled to whittle his finger 
at the publishers who declined “‘Scara- 
mouche”’, but I think that otherwise he 
is on treacherous ground for derision. 

Possibly 


For what are the facts? 


excepting ‘‘Bardelys’, he had done 
nothing of the quality of his later work 
until ‘‘The Sea-Hawk”’. During those 
years he was offering novels by no 
means superlative to a public sated 
with that kind of fare, however excel- 
lent. ‘‘The Sea-Hawk” appeared ina 
world distracted by piracies more im- 
mediate and more terrifying than the 
exploits of a Barbary corsair. More- 
over, his better work was trodden on 
the heels by books very doubtful if not 
decidedly inferior. He produced regu- 
larly a pretty good book and a bad 
book; regularly, with that peculiarly 
fatal regularity of the incurable novel- 
ist, and with that awful oscillation of 
good-bad-good-bad-good which makes 
publishers only less philosophical than 
polygamists. Mr. Sabatini may not 
know the full significance of this last 
detail, for English readers are very 
loyal to an author and follow him faith- 
fully with only the most gradual of 
desertions. Butin America, an author 
can lose almost his whole following with 
a single unsatisfactory book. 

In short, the case is nothing like as 
simple as it may seem. I do not think 
it an exaggeration to say that Sabatini 
succeeded as soon as he deserved to 
succeed — barring the untimely ap- 
pearance of ‘‘The Sea-Hawk” — and 
as soon (same exception) as his work 
deserved success. And I may say 
further that whatever the extent of 
American peccavism, it has been hand- 
somely atoned for by the vogue he has 
enjoyed here since 1920, a vogue by 
which all his past work, ‘‘The Sea- 
Hawk’”’ included, has profited to an ex- 
tent at least as great as could be im- 
agined in the first instance. In truth, 
after ‘‘Scaramouche” had succeeded, 
the name of its author was in the envi- 
able position of an established trade- 
mark. It has been up to his readers if, 
satisfied with ‘‘Sabatini”’ on the cover, 
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they have sometimes neglected to look 
for the same stamp on the selvage. 

It has been intimated that we should 
not have the Sabatini of ‘‘The Sea- 
Hawk”, ‘“‘Scaramouche”’, and ‘‘Cap- 
tain Blood” if his earlier work had en- 
joyed from the first a great popularity. 
Esther Forbes, whose article in the 
Boston ‘‘Evening Transcript’’* is the 
only account I have seen that is worth 
anything, speaking of the faults of 
some of the books — a tinsel in their 
brilliance and a touch of the slapstick in 
their adventures — says very justly: 

Immediate success would doubtless have 
fostered these qualities in the author. 
Comparative obscurity obliterated them. 
For years he wrote to please himself and a 
very small but enthusiastic following. He 
is a trained historian. ... In his later 
novels he is not afraid to show himself as 
such. Hefeltnofear of being “too historical” 
for a popular audience because he did not 
have one. Hisstories grew richer and more 
convincing. His characters took on a more 
rugged reality. His scenes, so well-rooted 
in historical knowledge, grew more tense 
with life. By the time ‘“‘The Sea-Hawk” 
was published he was well in his stride. 
Exactly. And not before. 

By that time a good deal had hap- 
pened to the lone literary Fascist. His 
Italian persistence was on the way to 
triumph. It was now merely a matter 
of living long enough for success to be 
assured. And since he was only forty, 
there was no reason why he should not 
live to enjoy that success. Besides, 
events were with him. The world was 
tumbling down about the ears of all 
who had not constructed their own 
personal worlds. Soon there would be 
a wide region of mental desolation in 
which the mind that craved an escape 
would crawl gratefully into any fashion 
of dugout or improvised shanty. What 
joy, then, to find one at hand con- 
structing not a cabin but a palazzo! 

As to these palaces, they are indubit- 
*For June 28, 1924: Rafael Sabatini and 
His Conquest of Fiction. 











able. Nothing so good as ‘The Sea- 
Hawk” had appeared since ‘‘The 
Count of Monte Cristo”. And the 
secret of each of those masterpieces is 
in a revenge nurtured through many 
years and brought to a magnificent 
fruition. Love? Yes, a little. The 
historical atmosphere? That counts 
for a little more. But what really ex- 
cites our imaginations is a determina- 
tion to get even at any sacrifice and at 
all costs. No price is too steep for 
these heroes. We go through emo- 
tional bankruptcy with them. It is 
incomparable. It is like that moment 
in “Rigoletto” when a rapid violence 
invades the rhythms of the orchestra 
and we hear declaimed, in changed and 
rising tonalities: 


Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta! 


‘*“Tremendous”’ is right. 
‘‘Scaramouche” is picaresque; its 
popularity is of a piece with that of 
“The Three Musketeers”’, ‘‘ Don Quix- 
ote’’, ‘‘The Beloved Vagabond”’, and 
“‘Cyrano de Bergerac”’ (I name widely 
different works which yet have a some- 
thing in common, and that something 
the creation of character). As for 
“‘Captain Blood”’, it succeeds because 
it makes piracy respectable. Peter 
Blood, a respectable physician given to 
smoking his pipe and watering his win- 
dow boxes of geraniums, is as irresisti- 
ble as Captain Kidd, and far more 
human, for Kidd was a gentleman and 
his dignity was everything. Now in 
“The Carolinian’’ Mr. Sabatini selects 
for the first time an American subject. 
His time is the American Revolution, 
his scene, Charleston; his characters 
include John Rutledge and Colonel 
Laurens. Some years ago Mr. Saba- 


tini wrote a play in collaboration with 
J. E. Harold-Terry with the same back- 
ground. 

“The Carolinian” seems to me much 





inferior to the great trio of ‘‘The Sea- 
Hawk’”’, “‘Scaramouche’”’, and ‘‘Cap- 
tain Blood’’. I do not find the secret 
marriage of the hero, Harry Latimer, 
and Myrtle Carey very plausible. 
They are on opposite sides— or at 
least Myrtle’s father, Sir Andrew 
Carey, is a rabid supporter of the 
British Crown. The best pages in the 
novel are those which relate the dis- 
harmonious life of the hero and heroine 
after the wedding. There are many 
human touches here. Rutledge, with 
his scheme for saving the city from the 
British, and Moultrie, impetuous and 
thickheaded, are fairly well done, par- 
ticularly in the scene in which these two 
men, the civil and military heads, 
respectively, are deadlocked. But it 
passes credulity, I think, that Harry, 
wishing to test Myrtle’s honor, should 
have imagined and told her as a lie 
what was the actual but very secret 
truth about the strategy by which Rut- 
ledge and Lincoln were conspiring to 
save Charleston. If the device — an 
almost unimaginable coincidence 
provides strong scenes toward the end 
of the story, they are nevertheless 
scenes that are essentially empty and 
hollow, effective for a moment and for- 
gotten very soon afterward. They ex- 
plain nothing, they import nothing. 
And by their existence in Sabatini’s 
work we are drawn back briefly to his 
remarks on the historical romance 
which I quoted at the beginning: “‘It is 
necessary that certain well defined 
limits should be set upon the license 
which writers’’ — of such romances - 
“are to. enjoy. Preparation 
should be made by a sound, painstak- 
ing study of the period to be repre- 
sented, to the end that a true impres- 
sion may first be formed, and then 
conveyed.” * 


~ ©The whole passage is in the preface to 
The Life of Cesare Borgia. 
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But is Sabatini right in this? Let me 
suggest a comparison of what he says 
with the preface which Arnold Bennett 
wrote to later editions of ‘‘The Old 
Wives’ Tale”. Mr. Bennett one of 
those realists of whom Sabatini is so 
fascistically intolerant explains that 
in the course of constructing his mas- 
terly novel he discovered that the 
chronology of the story involved Paris 
at the time of the Siege, in 1871. Ben- 
nett says frankly that he has always 
hated research. Rather than dig in 
musty libraries, he lazily asked the two 
old French people with whom he lived 
if they remembered the Siege. The 
man, upon hearing the question, looked 
inquiringly at his wife. The old 
woman nodded. Then she explained 
that the price of everything had been 
terrifically high and there had been no 
meat — the menagerie in the Jardin 
des Plantes was slaughtered before the 
siege was raised. Whereupon, says 
Bennett, he suddenly saw that the 
Siege of Paris, to nine out of ten who 
went through it, was nothing but un- 
heard of prices and dreadful inconven- 
ience or even semi-starvation. But it 
was a glimpse! And the result is that 
the Paris of ‘‘The Old Wives’ Tale”’ is 
absolutely real as you read. I submit 
that Bennett might have spent a year 
in ‘‘painstaking study of the period” 
without learning one thing as su- 
premely valuable for his purpose as 
those two ancients taught him in ten 
minutes. 

From 1913 to 1918 Sabatini was a 
director of the English publishing 
house of Martin Secker, Ltd. But 
otherwise his vacation from business 
has been permanent. During the war 
his skill in languages was at the service 
of the Intelligence Department of the 
British War Office. Hehasasonanda 
daughter, both nearly grown, and one 
of the pleasantest pictures of an author 
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extant shows the four Sabatinis on skis 
on the snow in Switzerland. With the 
father and husband, fishing is even 
more popular. He now declares that 
he writes novels for recreation and that 
salmon fishing, in the Cumberland 
Derwent or elsewhere, is his life work. 
He devotes ‘‘enormous pains and la- 
bor” to every delicate stage of the 
proceeding, from dressing the fly to 
‘the ultimate and occasional killing of 
the fish”. He confesses to great van- 
ity on thissubject. ‘It leaves me cold 
that men should write better novels 
than mine. But I hate the man who 
ean kill more fish.” 

Well, I care nothing for his prowess 
with fish, but at the close of an account 
embodying some pretty heavy stric- 
tures, of a friendly harshness, like good 
tweed or an agreeable tobacco, I should 


like to pay a tribute to his sportsman- 
like quality in another direction. So 
far as his stories and histories are con- 
cerned, he is foursquare to the winds of 
criticism. He has done the one thing 
he wanted to do and has done it for its 
own sake through long years when it 
had to be done thus if it were done at 
all. And finally it has enriched him; 
the Black Shirt has entered Rome 
and has been made a literary Prime 
Minister. 

Nothing will be the same for him 
any more; the zest inevitably departs; 
the money cascades in; and one does 
not grow younger, Alas for la giovi- 
nezza; but youth is glorious while it 
lasts and fifty is only the commence- 
ment of middle age. Perhaps! A 
tribute, then, to this much enduring 
Odysseus: Salute to Sabatini. 


TOP SPINNING 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


S the sky the world turned upside down? 
And what do they do up there 
Going about from spot to spot 
On sidewalks made of air? 


I wonder if they’re wondering 
How earth folk keep in place 
Walking upon a giant top 
That spins around in space. 


If they should ever come to me 


To talk the matter out 


I’d say the Spinner of Our Top 
Knows what he’s about! 





PROFESSOR MOFFATT RECREATES THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HERE is a memorable passage in 

the preface to Joseph Conrad’s 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus’. The 
great author who has so recently gone 
from us, after bending English words to 
his own purposes with such cool, clear 
power, is writing of this very sort of 
achievement. Literary art, he says, 
“‘must strenuously aspire to the plas- 
ticity of sculpture, to the colour of 
painting, and to the magic suggestive- 
ness of music, which is the art of arts 
And it is only through complete un- 
swerving devotion to the perfect blend- 
ing of form and substance; it is only 
through an unremitting, never dis- 
couraged care for the shape and ring of 
sentences that an approach can be 
made to plasticity, to colour, and that 
the light magic of suggestiveness may 
be brought to play for an evanescent 
instant over the commonplace surface 
of words; of the old, old words, worn 
thin, defaced by ages of careless usage.”’ 
Some such ideal as that commended 
and illustrated by these astonishing 
phrases of Joseph Conrad is naturally in 
the mind of the reader as he peruses any 
translation of the Old Testament or the 
New. For as a matter of fact, from 
the standpoint of literature the thing 
has already been done, and done with a 
kind of haunting perfection of beauty. 
The King James Version may not 
always be accurate, but it is always 
splendid. The worst the technical 
master of Hebrew critical discussion 
can say of it may be put into a sen- 


‘ 


tence: ‘“‘ This is magnificent but it is not 
scholarship.’””’ And when the skilled 
technician has done his best and his 
worst, and the literary artist surveys 
the crass correctness of the result, he is 
likely to exclaim: “‘ This may bescholar- 
ship but it is not magnificent.” 

You can turn, however, from the 
outburst of Joseph Conrad, each phrase 
edged about with little flames of lam- 
bent beauty, to the vast vitality of the 
King James Version, without any feel- 
ing that you are being let down to 
lower levels. The great awakening of 
the mind and taste of Europe lay just 
behind, and all the gracious loveliness 
of the Renaissance is like a background 
of mellow beauty behind the words 
which glow with all the energy of one 
of the commanding eras of human 
speech. The awakening of the con- 
science had taught men to use words as 
the swords of an ethical warfare, and 
the sudden unsheathing of weapons of 
moral passion, every blade with its own 
terrible cutting edge, made the author- 
ized version a document where strength 
and grace, austerity and loveliness, met 
in high and holy wedlock. Indeed the 
King James Old Testament is a literary 
Mount Sinai with clouds and fire play- 
ing about the summit and the bright 
loveliness of fragrant flowers blooming 
in all the valleys. One William Shake- 
speare had been making his mind a 
mirror and his pen an interpreter of all 
the passion and pain and hope and fear 
of human life, in the very period which 
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produced the authorized version. And 
the plays of Shakespeare and the King 
James translation have the same high 
quality of authenticity and power and 
mastery in the use of words. 

The Revised Version of 1881-1885 in 
England and the newly edited form of 
the same work in America in 1901 have 
their own points of added accuracy. 
Speaking somewhere of Miles Cover- 
dale, Professor George Saintsbury says, 
perhaps a touch too flippantly, ‘“‘ His 
prologue and other editorial matter cer- 
tainly seems to contain not a little of 
the peculiar music which has always 
been associated with the English Bible, 
and which the revisers of a few years 
ago showed an extraordinary ability in 
removing whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity.” 

So much for prolegomena. 

Now for Professor Moffatt. 

Nobody can deny that he can be 
graphic. Take this from that ancient 
and famous song of Deborah: 


At thine advance from Seir, O Eternal, 
Upon thy march from Edom’s land, 
earth was shaking, 

the skies quaking, 

clouds dripped water, 

mountains streamed, 

in front of the Eternal, Israel’s God. 


Not one shield for five towns then! 

Not a lance for Israel’s forty thousand men! 

But Israel had leaders — my heart goes out 
to them — 

folk who came forward! 

Bless the Eternal. 


Tell of them, you on your tawny asses, 
riding on your rugs, 

and you that tramp the roads! 

Far from the whizzing of arrows, 

where cattle are watered, 

Men tell how the Eternal upholds the right, 
upholds it for Israel’s hamlets. 


Or for sheer rugged brutal strength 
take this from the same old war song: 


But blest among women be Jael 

blest above Bedawin women! 

Water he asked and milk she gave him, 
brought him curds in a lordly bowl, 


laid her hand upon a tent pin, 

laid her right hand on a mallet, 

and pounded Sisera, shattered his head, 
smashed him, crashed his temple in; 

he sank at her feet, he fell down dead, 
And where he sank he fell — her victim. 


It has been said that Professor Mof- 
fatt is one of the best read of men. 
And he knows church history. He 
knows Greek. Heknows Hebrew. He 
has a sense of the music of words. And 
again and again he expresses the 
thought he has in mind in words with 
sharp edge and stingingimpact. Tobe 
sure, only one of the two volumes of 
Old Testament translation has ap- 
peared, and the Psalms and the 
Prophets will really prove of what kid- 
ney Professor Moffatt is. 

Some things, however, one can say 
already. The volume before us is not 
closely accurate in a sense which will 
give it rank as a great work of Old 
Testament scholarship. And its inter- 
pretations sway from flashing insight 
into older forms of life and thought to 
sudden astonishing pieces of modernity. 
In a sense it is neither fish nor fowl. 
Now Dr. Moffatt seems carried away 
by the understanding insight of a good 
scholar whose imagination lives in the 
life of a long vanished day. Now he 
picks a phrase which may have mean- 
ing on the streets of London or New 
York, but one which never had meaning 
on the streets of Jerusalem or Babylon. 
Sometimes he is quite unaccountable. 
The word “Eternal” so often used can 
hardly put forth a serious claim to 
Hebrew parentage. It is a sort of 
literary Melchizedek without any an- 
cestry which can be traced. There are 
times when Professor Moffatt simply 
emasculates a great old passage, com- 
mitting verbal assault and battery and 
leaving the victim with a face one 
would scarcely recognize. There are 
times when a telling and seminal phrase 
gives new life to a whole passage. 
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One reads with interest, at times with 
fascination. Sometimes one reads with 
dislike. Always one reads with quick- 
ened mind. The light never seen on 
sea or land must have shone upon the 
translator. For clearly this is not the 
Old Testament asit was written. Itis 
not the Old Testament created by 
devotion. Itis not the Old Testament 
of a clear and dauntless scholarship. 
There is perhaps something of all of 
these. There is certainly not all of 
any of them. 

“Old Fitz” did not really translate 
Omar Khayyam. He created a great 
poem for which the ancient Persian 
must admit a sort of shadowy father- 
hood without personal volition. Simi- 
larly this translation is really Dr. Mof- 
fatt’s book. It has passages of brilliant 
literary art ready to stand unashamed 
before the searching ideal of Conrad. 
It has passages not more noble or vital 
than lusty cries heard in the streets of 
a city. It is a little like a wonderful 


weathercock not always pointing in the 
same direction, but very brilliant and 
startlingly visible. 

If one reads the King James Version 
for literary splendor, if one con- 
sults a scholarly commentary for pur- 
poses of accuracy, it will be most 
interesting to keep Dr. Moffatt’s book 
on the table for the literary equivalent 
of an occasional electric shock. And 
once and again from its various and 
curious pages a living word full of illu- 
mination of a dark passage will break 
into the mind, and perchance at last 
find lodgment in the heart. 

But as you sit in the great cathedral 
with its Gothic arches and its high and 
flaming music, it is a speech leaping 
from the heart of a living age that you 
want tohear. Oncesuch speech united 
with the complete mastery of the then 
contemporary scholarship to make a 
great translation. 

One wonders: will that sometime 
happen again? 


LAST SONG 


By Dana Burnet 


WILL make a last song when I am old — 
Out of the shining of remembered days, 


Out of the sea’s blue gaze, 


And the sun’s long backward glance of gold, 


I will make a song of all the things I loved and knew, 

So when my soul goes climbing up the blue, 

To stand in the vast, strange, empty space before God’s throne 

I shall have still some keepsake of my own, 

Some treasure to make bold my heart, when I face God, alone. .. . 


Out of the sun’s look, and the sea’s voice, and the world’s sweet breath, 
I will make a song against the time of death! 
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Five Adventures — A Modern ‘Vanity Fair’? — The Theatre Guild 
Comes of Age — The Rediscovery of Pauline Lord — A Fashionable 
Show of Portraits — M. and Mme. Le Voisier Visit New York — 
A New Orchestral Conductor — Belated Laurels for Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Congreve — The Biographer of the Irresistible Miss M. Goes Home. 


T least five adventures occurred 
during the month which made life 
worth living, five glowing experiences, 
two of the past and three of present 
creation. They were encounters with 
a novel, a play, an actress, a great 
picture, and a poet. 

“‘Some Do Not” isthe book. Itisa 
revelation of a man who for so many 
years existed in the public conscious- 
ness chiefly as the collaborator of Jo- 
seph Conrad. Suddenly, without a 
word, Ford Madox Ford (né Hueffer) 
publishes a book which is to our day 
what “‘Vanity Fair’”’ was to the early 
days of Victoria’s reign, a book that 
presents a picture of social life sur- 
passed in poise, penetration, and lit- 
erary excellence only by Thackeray’s 
great novel. If it were buried now, to 
be dug up three hundred years hence, 
the men who dug it up would have an 
extraordinarily sound picture of the 
England of the past quarter century. 
They would know about it virtually all 
there isto know. And it is no prettier 
a picture than the ‘Vanity Fair” 
which shocked the homebodies of Vic- 
toria’s neat kingdom. In an autumn 
remarkable for the wealth of good 
novels, ‘‘Some Do Not” surely stands 
high above most .. . a book that is 
built with a sense of form, one that 
tells a story admirably, one in which 
the characterization is excellent, and 
one which has that quality of all great 
novels — a sublimation of reality, and 


an inherent glamor that is quite beyond 
such labels as realism or romanticism. 

It links, strangely enough, as a pic- 
ture of modern society, with one of the 
other experiences, the first performance 
in many years of Congreve’s ‘‘ The Way 
of the World”. 

For a long time there has been grow- 
ing a conviction that modern. society, 
in its tone and point of view, has been 
returning to the gay and cynical mood 
of the Restoration ...a time when 
ladies, in the proper sense of the word, 
called a spade a spade and caviled at no 
speech however broad, so long as it was 
witty. Between the two periods (this 
modern day of ours and the days that 
followed the return of the gay and 
worldly Stuarts) there is more than one 
likeness; both periods of relaxation, 
after long struggle and turmoil: both 
periods that followed the decline of 
morals that were straightlaced and 
priggish, the one Puritan, the other 
Victorian: both, in a sense, periods of 
good living, rich foods and wines. 
Consequently, both are periods not too 
much concerned with morals — times 
when the talk of men and women across 
a dinner table is much worse than their 
actual behavior. Certainly in the past 
twenty five years our own point of view 
is vastly changed. It is a realization 
brought sharply to mind recently by 
the revival of a comedy which is pos- 
sibly the greatest ever written in Eng- 
lish. 
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Far down off Seventh Avenue, 
deeper in Avernus even than the 
Provincetown Players, a little group of 
actors and actresses recently turned 
loose their really ample talent upon 
this brilliant play. The result is an 
entertainment more completely satis- 
factory than anything offered among 
the mazda lights of Broadway and 
one that, as comedy, is far more 
sophisticated and up to date than any 
comedy of recent years. One beholds 
it, chortling, to think over and over 
again: ‘‘It is just the world of fashion 
today. Men and women behave much 
like this. It is all shocking but never- 
theless very funny and very charming.”’ 

To be sure, there is no wit today like 
that of Congreve; or at least if there be 
such wit, it is not dressed in such 
sparkling raiment. ‘‘The Way of the 


World” is the best of the modern com- 
edies; yet ten years ago it could not 
have been given without Bowdleriza- 


tion. 

The production is an able one for 
which much credit is due all concerned, 
especially the director Dennis Cleugh 
for his amazing reconstruction of the 
brittle Restoration artificialities. Ger- 
trude Bryan, in the réle of Millamant, 
lacks perhaps a little of the gusto which 
belongs properly to that breezy minx, 
but Auriol Lee as Mrs. Marwood is 
superb, having had the advantage to be 
sure of a long successful run which the 
play had last season in London. And 
Mrs. Hassell, who left us many years 
ago to become the mother of a London 
Gaiety Girl and the grandmother of 
a peer, returns magnificently to our 
stage as Lady Wishfort. It is indeed 
difficult to find anything but praise for 
the entire cast. Costumes, settings, 
everything is excellently done. . 
perhaps with more skill and taste than 
Broadway might have given. 

One leaves the theatre thinking, “‘We 
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talk about Marcel Proust and Freud 
and the behaviorism of our friends to- 
day, but after all the point of view is 
the same cynical one, careless, even a 
little malicious, all sounding much 
worse than it really is.”’ 

It may be that those actors in Cherry 
Lane have drawn encouragement from 
the spectacle of another theatre which 
began quite as modestly and only 
recently passed a milestone of brilliant 
achievement by laying the cornerstone 
of what may prove to be the ThéAatre- 
Francais of America. The ceremony 
took place on a frigid day with a gale 
blowing hats and coats in all directions; 
but despite these disadvantages the 
skeleton of the new Guild Theatre was 
filled to capacity by an audience which 
held its feet off the concrete floor to 
keep them from actually freezing. Al- 
together it was an event. In the flag- 
draped box sat the invincible group 
which nearly six years ago started the 
Theatre Guild upon a precarious ex- 
istence . . . thatistosay Theresa Hel- 
burn, Helen Westley, Maurice Wert- 
heim, Lawrence Langner, and Philip 
Moeller. Near them sat Otto Kahn, 
that good angel of the American thea- 
tre who will go down in history as the 
Lorenzo the Magnificent of these times, 
John H. Finley of the New York 
‘“‘Times’’, and last but not least Alfred 
E. Smith, the adored Governor, who 
was heralded by a band which played 
‘“‘East Side, West Side, All Around the 
Town” while the audience burst into 
cheers. Before the dais sat grouped 
the cream of the American actors and 
actresses, with just the proper propor- 
tions of critics, and behind them the 
citizens whose bonds have built the 
new theatre. Altogether it was as 
well managed as the best of the Guild 
productions. Enthusiasm conquered 
the cold. It was, as it should have 
been, a democratic occasion, for this 
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organization is supported neither upon 
the nursing bottle of private endow- 
ment nor the stuffy artificial food of 
government subsidy. It is a healthy 
institution, supported by the public 
and acclaimed by it, quite able to stand 
upon its own legs. The cornerstone 
laying was an event which may well 
become historic in the annals of Ameri- 
can art. 

At almost the same moment, in the 
Garrick Theatre where the Guild was 
born, there came to light an excellent 
new comedy, superbly staged and 
acted, by Sidney Howard who, every- 
one has known for a long time, is a 
young man of great talent. The play 
is called ‘‘They Knew What They 
Wanted’”’, and in the leading feminine 
réle Pauline Lord gave a performance 
seldom equaled in the modern theatre. 
The critics all behaved as if she had 
not acted just as brilliantly in other 
plays, even so far back as ‘‘Samson and 


Delilah’’, an abominable play in which 
her perfection was obscured to many 
eyes by the neurotics of a Yiddish 


named Ben-Ami (since dis- 
appeared). The play, it must be said, 
has certain moments when there is 
evidence of padding, but so brilliantly 
is it staged and acted that these are 
hidden, only to reveal themselves in 
the cold grey dawn of the morning 
after, when one decides that all was 
not what it seemed. Nevertheless it is 
a fine play and, above all, an American 
play. In it Glenn Anders and Richard 
Bennett cover themselves with glory. 
Indeed, if Miss Lord could be kept 
off the stage the audience might well 
cheer this pair; but Miss Lord has an 
unearthly gift of reality that makes 
other actors seem inevitably of the 
theatre. 

The month also witnessed the New 
York production of ‘‘ Madame Pompa- 
dour’’, an operetta by Leo Fall which 


actor 


» 
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“‘Representative Plays’’ by Henry 
Arthur Jones (Little, Brown). His 
most famous plays are in volume three, 
but there are good ones in all four 
volumes. 


“The Flattering Word” by George 
Kelly (Little, Brown). Amusing skits, 
one of them concerned with the same 
characters as those in the author’s cur- 
rent and successful “‘ Show-Off’’. 





“The Living Drama” by Nellie 
Burget Miller (Century). The chair- 
man of literature of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs offers a text 
for drama study. 


“Charles Lamb” by Alice Brown 
(Macmillan). A _ delicate, fanciful, 
moving interpretation of this genial yet 
tragic figure in literature. 





“The Dark Hours” by Don Mar- 
quis (Doubleday, Page). A dignified, 
extraordinarily beautiful retelling in 
drama form of the story of Christ’s 
death, magnificently conceived and 
written. 


“Six Plays” by Rachel Lyman 
Field (Scribner). Among the most 
charming and actable of plays for the 
small theatre. 


“Gas”? by Georg Kaiser (Small, 
Maynard). Another play of fantasy 
and horror and social problems by 
the author of ‘“‘From Morn to Mid- 
night’’. 


“Modern Plays’? by Frederick 
Houk Law (Century). A rather un- 
usual anthology of plays short and long, 
well prepared for classroom study. 





had met with great success in Europe. 
Something went wrong in New York. 
The music was charming, the settings 
and costumes beautiful, but with the 
cast all was not well. Perhaps the leg- 
end of Madame Pompadour is too great 
and glamorous; perhaps Wilda Bennett, 
who played the title réle, had not the 
proper number of rehearsals. What- 
ever happened, one lacked the romantic 
sense of being present at Versailles in 
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the days of Louis. One never got be- 
yond a musical show in Eighth Avenue 
and Forty Fifth street. It was a good 
show, but they never should have 
aroused false hopes by calling it ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Pompadour’”’. 

In a piece called ‘‘The Harem” by 
Ernst Vajda, whose plays have been 
snapped up like hotcakes since the The- 
atre Guild made a success of “‘Fata 
Morgana” (which doubtless an astute 
Broadway manager would have trans- 
lated as ‘‘The Morganatic Mistress’’), 
Lenore Ulric returned to give an excel- 
lent and wicked performance. The 
plot, roughly speaking, is that of ‘‘ The 
Guardsman” reversed. A wife dis- 
guises herself and becomes the object of 
her husband’s passionate love in his be- 
lief that she is another woman. But 
Vajda goes at the thing from the wrong 
angle. Molnar never pretends that his 
hero is fooling anyone, even the wife 
herself. It is all a joke, no matter how 
Vajda asks you to be- 


you look at it. 
lieve in the preposterous idea, and the 
play, one can’t help thinking, has not 
been improved by the tampering of its 
adapter Avery Hopwood, exploiter of 


the bedroom farce idea. The Hop- 
wood lines stick out like so many sore 
thumbs. Still Miss Ulric gives a spir- 
ited performance which, in the first act 
at least, is worth the price of admission. 
She is unique in her line. Otherwise 
the cast is not much. 

Among the other plays were two 
which are part of the innumerable off- 
spring of Frank Craven’s ‘‘The First 
Year’. One, called ‘‘New Brooms”, 
is by Mr. Craven himself, and the 
other, “Close Harmony”, is by that 
amusing wit Dorothy Parker. Both 
are good, but if one goes often enough 
to the theatre in New York there comes 
a moment when one more play of mid- 
dle class life is simply too much. 
There have been too many of them. 
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The reaction is rapid in the direction of 
wicked duchesses, ambassadors, and 
“‘sassiety’’ women gowned by Worth 
and Lanvin. 

In the opposite direction from the 
plays of this category lies the exhibition 
of portraits which Jacques Seligmann 
has collected for charity, an exhibition 
singularly wide and representative of 
the day. It includes more than forty 
examples of the work of modern por- 
trait painters ranging from George 
Luks to John Sargent, and Alfred Mun- 
nings to Ignacio Zuloaga. Some are, 
of course, bad examples; particularly 
the Sargent portrait of Mrs. Phipps and 
Winston, which is almost bad enough 
tobeaShannon, R.A. Munnings is the 
man who came here from England re- 
cently to paint horses and incidentally 
their owners. He is perhaps the great- 
est in this field since the early nine- 
teenth century and it is a pleasure to 
think that he has left behind him in this 
country so many examples of his work. 
He was one of the horde which followed 
in the train of the Prince of Wales on 
the recent visit of his Highness. 

The pictures are all those of wealthy 
and fashionable subjects; among them 
the work of Sir William Orpen in the 
portraits of W. Goadby Loew and the 
late Henry P. Davison are superb ex- 
amples of a fine meeting of subject and 
method. 

In aroom crowded with Latin-Amer- 
icans speaking bad French, the Wilden- 
stein Galleries exhibited for the first 
time in this country the work of Feder- 
ico Beltran-Massés, whose praises are 
sung in an accompanying circular quot- 
ing several French critics as only 
Frenchmen on a critical pique-nique 
can sing. They are extravagant: 
“From a visual classical point of view, 
the work is dazzling; from an intellec- 
tual, poetical, lyrical one, it is exalta- 
tion.” Butitisn’t. Some of it is just 








bad, but bad enough that M. Beltran- 
Massés will, no doubt, receive scores of 
commissions from American women 
who fancy there is a Spanish ‘“‘some- 
thing” about them. 

Yet belowstairs at the Wildenstein 
there is a reward. No one tells you of 
it. It occupies a room to itself, as is 
quite fitting, and stands alone in soli- 
tary glory as one of the great pictures of 
the world should stand. It is Gerard 
David’s portrait of M. and Mme. Le 
Voisier — an enormous canvas with the 
figures of the subjects painted in life 
size. ‘To those who know only the bat- 
tle pictures of David that adorn (dubi- 
ously) the Louvre, this double portrait 
is a revelation. It is a picture by a 
painter who had set out to paint with 
all his heart; a picture that, if it were 
not so great, might be a tour de force ora 
bit of virtuosity; for the artist has 
shown what a fine artist can do. He 
has combined difficulties, any one of 


which might bring calamity to an aver- 


age modern painter. He has painted 
wood, crimson velvet, a glass retort (for 
Le Voisier was the father of chemistry), 
hair, and a voluminous muslin dress, 
with a technical perfection that is 
breath taking. One might go on and 
on discussing the picture. There is but 
one thing to do — see it oneself. 

At the Arden Galleries there is a col- 
lection of water colors by a group 
known as The Six, which are in many 
respects remarkable. The group in- 
cludes Marion Monks Chase, Carl 
Gordon Cutler, John Goss, Charles 
Hopkinson, Charles Hovey Pepper, and 
Harley Perkins. They have chosen a 
variety of subjects; in painting them 
Mrs. Chase has been, perhaps, the 
most successful, by reason of her 
vigor and strong individuality and 
sense of design. 

Musically the month brought a not 
very interesting new opera called 
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“‘Jenufa” by the Bohemian composer 
Leo Janacek, with Maria Jeritza giving 
a fine performance in the title réle. It 
adds nothing one way or another to the 
Metropolitan repertoire and will disap- 
pear doubtless into the limbo to which 
“Die Tote Stadt” and the absurd 
‘*Lorelei” have long since been con- 
signed. 

At the first concert of the Interna- 
tional Composers’ Guild, Eugene 
Goossens, one of the leaders among the 
younger British composers, conducted 
before an audience made up of mod- 
ernists and those who pursue that 
which is the latest, a first performance 
of his‘‘ Fantasy for Wind Instruments”’. 
Ursula Greville, a fine singer with 
none too fine a voice, was the soloist. 
The program included a wide range of 
musical experiments, some interesting, 
a few beautiful, and all very exciting, 
by Carl Ruggles, R. Vaughan Williams, 
Egon Wellesz, Felix White, and others 
who have wearied of old forms and old 
manners. The evening passed quietly 
and without disorder. 

Among the many benefits which we 
in America have reaped by the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the shift of gold 
from Europe to Wall Street, is the 
acquisition of Sergei Koussevitsky, who 
has come to take over the Boston 
Symphony and, to all purposes, set it 
back once more on the solid footing it 
occupied during the days of ; the 
schrecklicher Karl Muck. At his first 
concert in New York Koussevitsky 
was received with such cheers as made 
the reception of Mengelberg pale in 
comparison. He is a fine musician, a 
man of intelligence, and a conductor 
extraordinary. It is to be hoped that 
he will not return to Europe. 

Second only in excellence to ‘‘The 
Way of the World” was the revival of 
“Candida” which, sponsored by the 
Actors’ Theatre, began a career of 
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special matinées on the eve of our going 
to press. It is shrewdly cast and 
directed by Dudley Digges, who chose 
for the title réle Katharine Cornell. 
Her performance is one of amazing 
simplicity and charm. It is as if she 
gathered the whole play and the char- 
acters in it into her understanding 
arms. One doubts whether ‘‘ Candida” 
has ever been so well done before, 
even for the pleasure of those who re- 
member Edwin Booth and Mrs. Sid- 
dons. As Prossy, Clare Eames reaps 
as much glory as her husband, the 
clever Mr. Howard, achieved in Thirty 
Fifth street at the premiére of ‘‘ They 
Knew What They Wanted’’. Miss 
Eames gives a performance which in 
the scene with Marchbanks is nothing 
short of breathless. In the rdéle of 
Burgess, Ernest Cossart is, as always, 
excellent. Certainly he ranks among 
the pillars of the American theatre. 
He is one actor who does not exploit 
his own personality. The play, with 
exceeding wisdom, is costumed in the 
period ascribed to it by the elderly 
vegetarian author; that is to say, 
1892. The gain is enormous, be- 
cause ‘‘Candida’”’, despite certain epic 
touches, is not a modern comedy. 
Socialism has been hung up in the 
closet, and political reform at the hands 
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of clergymen is becoming frayed from 
long and somewhat idle usage. 

The two best comedies of the year 
are old ones, of which Mr. Shaw begat 
one and Mr. Congreve the other. 

It is impossible to pass the month 
without a word for Walter de la Mare, 
who has returned to England after a 
flying visit on which he lectured before 
a half dozen American universities. 
It was a cheering spectacle to see this 
splendid poet, philosopher, and novelist 
who for so many years sat as a humble 
clerk in a London office, coming at last 
into the popularity and recognition 
which have been so long overdue. He 
is as charming a man as he is fine poet 

. smallin physique, gentle, humor- 
ous, witty, and with a pair of eyes 
such as belong only to those who know 
the elves and sprites, or to a man who 
knew so well the fragile and delicate 
beauty of mind and spirit that was 
Miss M. in the incomparable ‘‘Mem- 
oirs of a Midget’’. Few lecturers out 
of the swarms that have come to this 
country from England have been so 
popular, and none has made so little 
effort to achieve popularity. It was 
impossible to resist him. Also, it must 
be added that in his lectures he made 
sense. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE BAD MEN’ 


By Arthur Train 


DEDICATION 


7? any lawyer 
who buys this book 
it is 
affectionately dedicated 
by the author. 


REVIEW 


OILER plate review furnished with 
each free copy. 

(For the convenience of newspaper 
and other critics who have not the 
time to read this book the author has 
prepared and herewith supplies the 
following review — which may be used 
without conscientious objection or 
acknowledgment. ) 

Suggestion for layout: 


Halftone of author clad and posed as 
Rodin’s Penseur. Post prepaid 98c. 

(Or, in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants, 
as Pan, wearing chaps, sombrero, and play- 
ing upon a piano-keyed accordion. Post 
prepaid $1.36.) 


Run under head of 


FAMOUS AUTHOR LAYS BARE 
SECRETS OF THE PRISON HOUSE 


Or 


CAN A LAWYER LAUGH? 
SAY HE CAN! 

It is difficult in the ordinary space ac- 
corded to the reviewer to do justice to the 
latest literary effort of America’s most 
celebrated author-lawyer (“On the Trail 
of the Bad Men’’, New York, Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50 net+ht—.02+Mar. 25 


WE'LL 


*A preface by Mr. Train to his forth- 
coming book on law, lawyers, and other 
vagaries of justice. 


+++). Let it be said at once that it is 
the ripe product of a half century of keen 
observation coupled with a _ profound 
knowledge of human nature and a phil- 
osophiec appreciation, not only of the fun- 
damental principles of jurisprudence, but 
of life. In the title essay the author ex- 
hibits a gift of humor totally unsuspected 
by those familiar only with his weightier 
works, while, with characteristic versatility 
he displays in the subsequent chapters a 
“giant grasp of universal truth” and a 
lofty and _ stimulating idealism rarely 
equaled by one of his calling. In this 
comprehensive work, dealing as it does 
with every known variety of bad men, bad 
women, bad beasts, bad birds, and bad 
bugs, Mr. Train has produced the most 
valuable, erudite, and diverting contribu- 
tion to popular legal bibliography ever 
made by a reformed lawyer. 

Originally planned for private circula- 
tion only, it became a best seller three 
months before publication and is now in 
its eighty seventh impression. It is enough 
to state that an illuminated copy, her- 
metically sealed in reenforced concrete, was 
recently buried in front of the Columbia 
University Library in the presence of the 
entire faculty with appropriate ceremonies 
including a few short and ugly words by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler. A spe- 
cial edition printed upon asbestos paper has 
been prepared for the use of law schools. 
3oston, Philadelphia, and Linoleumville 
papers please copy. — Adv. 


TITLE PAGE 


know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to 
them that know the law), how that the law 
hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth? 
Romans 7:1 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 
The Legal Ignis Fatuous 


The strength of sin is the law. 
I Corinthians 15:56 


T had been my intention to suffer 
the publication of this treatise 
without alteration in the original text, 
or any supererogatory comment of my 
own, however valuable, but a casual 
inspection of the proof sheets, induced 
by a congenital abhorrence of misplaced 
commas, disclosed a paradoxical and 
Titanic omission. 

I had, as my reviewer so flatteringly 
points out, written a supposedly ex- 
haustive opus upon bad men, bad laws, 
upon women good and bad, bad beasts, 
including dogs, pigs, cows, cocks, cats, 
rats, lice, leeches, and other vermin, 
even upon malignly disposed physical 
objects; but for some extraordinary 
reason, in my fulminations against bad 
men and things in general, I had some- 
how overlooked the most notorious bad 
men of all — to wit, the lawyers them- 
selves — the class to which I myself 
once belonged by birth, education, and 
evil inclination, and among whom for 
so many years I had lived and moved 
and earned a dishonest living. ‘‘For 
I was alive without the law once.” 
(Romans 7:9.) 

That so exhaustive, not to say sucha 
monumental work, should be given to 
posterity with so obvious a defect is un- 
thinkable, and indeed, now that the 
matter has been called to my notice, I 
shall be glad to take this opportunity 
to tell a waiting world what I think of 
law and lawyers. 

It was my natal misfortune to arrive 
in Boston at a period when all male 
children were thought ordained of God 
to be either lawyers or obstetricians. 
There may have been other legitimate 
occupations in those days but they 
were not brought to my attention, and, 
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since there were as yet no telephones, 
the telephone directory had not been 
classified. 

Every morning, at exactly twenty 
nine minutes past eight, my father 
opened the door of our house at 227 
Marlborough Street and descended the 
short flight of steps from what was 
called ‘‘the vestibule”’, carrying in his 
right hand a bag of green baize sup- 
posed by the uninitiated to contain im- 
portant documents, such as_ wills, 
leases, deeds, contracts et al. (it will be 
observed that the Devil’s Habit is still 
strong in me), and started walking to- 
ward the gilded dome of the State 
House. Coincidently, simultaneously, 
their movements accurately synchro- 
nized, every alternate door on the same 
street opened to allow the owner, les- 
see, or occupant likewise to appear 
holding a similar bag of green baize. 
Even when primarily concerned with 
the quality of my Walker-Gordon milk, 
I was never fooled by any of these ras- 
cals. My father’s bag had no vital 
papers in it. It held merely a heavy 
leather case containing a fistful of horri- 
ble black cigars and a copy of ‘‘ Puck”’. 
I had tasted the cigars. 

Like all others of my sex and gener- 
ation not destined to midwifery, I was 
brought up to believe that only through 
the law could I attain economic and 
social salvation, and in pursuance of 
that delusion I spent some eleven 
precious years in being “‘fitted” for the 
bar — that is to say I attended various 
football games and “beer nights” and 
incidentally read, marked, and got 
mental indigestion from several thou- 
sand so called cases as compiled by 
divers learned professors. ‘‘The law 
having a shadow of good things to 
come.” (Hebrews 10:1.) Thus aiter 
working perhaps two hours per diem for 
three years and after being tutored by 
a highly paid coach, who was much too 
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wise to bother himself with the practice 
of his legitimate profession, I managed 
to pass my law school and later my bar 
examinations, and became thereby en- 
titled to call myself a bachelor of laws. 

I had, it must be confessed — in 
open disregard of the adjuration not to 
‘‘drink and forget the law”’ contained 
in Proverbs 31:5 — nearly got rooked 
and thereby blighted a promising ca- 
reer. For in a moment of frivolity in- 
duced by a modicum of alcoholic stimu- 
lant I had answered the vital question 
of, ‘‘Give an example of the ownership 
of an animal in common”, by the illu- 
minating statement that the only re- 
corded instance of such ownership of an 
animal in common was to be found in 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘Pudd’nhead Wilson”’, 
in which the hero remarks that he 
wishes he owned half of a certain 
yellow dog ‘‘’cause if he did he’d shoot 
his half’. I was later informed that 
only by the grace of Blackstone and 
my extraordinary familiarity with the 
mysterious doctrine of Cy Pres had I 
been saved from the outermost dark- 
ness of the pit. 

But from this incident it should not 
be inferred that I took the law lightly. 
I merely took it easily. And doubtless 
it was this circumstance that enabled 
me at a later age to discard the advo- 
cate’s robe so gracefully. ‘‘For through 
the law am I dead to the law.”’ (Gala- 
tians 1:19.) Yea, dead and buried, al- 
though risen again in the guise of a man 
of letters and with a posthumous repu- 
tation as a lawyer which I never had in 
life and which I certainly never de- 
served! 

I suppose in fairness to the profession 
as a whole I should at once confess that 
I was engaged in the worse side of it 
— that of litigation — and that I did 
not find it spiritually improving. For 
twenty five years, in company with a 
miserable minority of the other fifteen 





thousand lawyers in the City of New 
York, which affords more carrion upon 
which the legal vulture may feed fat 
than all the rest of America combined, 
I lived upon the crimes and weaknesses, 
economic disasters, and sexual entan- 
glements of my fellow men until I had 
learned to look upon anyone not in- 
volved or at least involvable in legal 
complications much as does the medico 
to whom a sound and healthy human 
being seems a total loss. ‘‘Woe unto 
you also ye lawyers! For ye lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and 
ye yourselves touch not the burdens 
with one of your fingers.” 

Nevertheless I had a burden, and a 
grievous one, which was my inability 
as a lawyer to express my own mind, 
and the fact that I was rapidly losing 
whatever individuality I had ever pos- 
sessed; was in short becoming a mere 
composite or echo of all the other 
lawyers who had lived before me, even 
from the beginning of the world. For 
how can it be otherwise with us un- 
fortunates, when we are not permitted 
to decide any point upon its real merits, 
or as gentlemen and sportsmen, when 
we cannot advise our clients according 
to the standards of ethics, morals, or 
even “‘justice’’, but must, irrespective 
of the common sense of the matter, 
perforce be bound by the idiosyncratic 
decision of some irascible bigwig several 
hundred years gone by, which has kept 
on growing like a legal stalactite and 
upon which our misfortune is about to 
crystallize as the final drop? 

In all other professions anything in 
the nature of a discovery is greeted with 
applause or at least accorded the com- 
pliment of jealousy. Notsointhelaw! 
No lawyer ever yet arose before a 
bench of judges to say: ‘‘ Your honors, 
it is my privilege to lay before you an 
entirely new idea!” No lawyer, even 
if he has an idea, ever has the temerity 
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to disclose the fact. Should he do so 
he would instantly be hailed as a luna- 
tic. Instead, he arises, coughs dep- 
recatingly, and murmurs: ‘‘As your 
honors are well aware, this point was 
definitely settled in Snooks vs. Mooks, 
1 Ass. 639, which has been followed ever 
since by a long line of authorities with 
which you are all perfectly familiar.”’ 

Whereupon his opponent gets up and 
says: ‘‘ My learned brother has entirely 
misconstrued Snooks vs. Mooks which 
was long ago overruled by the dictum 
of Lord Chief Justice Squabble in Bel- 
low vs. Bawl and has not the slightest 
application. The controlling authority 
here is Shadrach vs. Abednego, 91 
Babylonian Reports 273.” 

Of course it is much easier to make 
Snooks, Mooks, Shadrach, and Abed- 
nego work for us than to use our own 
brains, but the fact of the matter is that 
we lawyers pay the penalty by being 
forced to conceal, at the greatest per- 


sonal discomfort, whatever originality 


we may have been born with. Bernard 
Shaw would make a great lawyer 
but he never would get a judge to listen 
to him. We lawyers have all of us 
labored under the curse of a vicarious 
solemnity for a thousand years. Is it 
surprising that we often appear in- 
human when we have lost by attrition 
at least half our human qualities? 

In order to satisfy his client’s re- 
quirements a lawyer must conceal all 
his natural high spirits, imagination, 
and interest in the lighter and more 
agreeable side of life. He must seem to 
be immersed in the profundity of his 
own vacuity. For once a client per- 
ceives a gleam of humor in a lawyer’s 
eye or learns that he does cross word 
puzzles, he vanishes through the outer 
door. Hence, from the suppression of 
our ordinary instincts we lawyers be- 
come cautious, taciturn, and unen- 
thusiastic. We learn early in the game 
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that what a man doesn’t say can’t hurt 
him — except to give him indigestion. 
And can we be blamed for being fear- 
ful lest some unexpected dictum arise 
to flout us in the jaw? 

Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
while professional caution induces in us 
lawyers a chronic verbal repression, 
once give us paper and ink and we be- 
come utterly abandoned. Now at last 
we can make up for all those hours 
when with lips tightly compressed we 
have let the other fellow talk. And be- 
cause we are lawyers first and human 
beings afterward, we can hardly be 
expected even in moments of literary 
ecstasy to discard the jargon of our 
profession— that ‘lawyers’ cant” 
which, as Bentham said, ‘‘serves them, 
at every word, to remind them of that 
common interest by which they are 
made friends to one another, enemies 
to the rest of mankind’”’. 

As the reader has already discovered 
from perusing this preface, a lawyer 
makes the worst author in the world — 
if for no other reason than that he has 
become so habituated to the artificial- 
ity, the obsolete phraseology, the re- 
dundancy and reiteration of the legal 
vocabulary, that he could not escape 
from them if he would. A lawyer is 
almost as tautological as a cuckoo 
clock. 

So that it is really not the lawyer’s 
fault if in these modern days, with a 
cigar in his mouth and a helpless 
stenographer chained on the opposite 
side of the desk, he sits and discharges 
a flux of meaningless and useless words 
that fill page upon page of banker’s 
bond and bring confusion to the brain 
of thesanest client. Forsubconsciously 
that ishis purpose. Things should not 
be made too simple, or what credit 
would there be in straightening them 
out? Put in a sufficient number of 
saids, aforesaids, hereinafters and be- 
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fores, sics, et seq.s, supras, infras, et 
al.s, and whereases — and how the dog 
crossed the road becomes the very 
devil of an affair. 

But that is only one of the many 
devices employed by lawyers under 
what Bentham calls ‘‘the fee gathering 
system for promoting the ends of es- 
tablished judicature at the expense of 


9. 


the ends of justice”’: 


Every sham science, of which there are 
so many, makes to itself a jargon, to serve 
for a cover to its nothingness, and, if 
wicked, to its wickedness: Alchemy, palm- 
istry, magic, judicial astrology, technical 
jurisprudence. The object and use of lan- 
guage is to convey information: informa- 
tion which, in some way or other, shall be 
of use: for which purpose, it must be true. 
The object and use of lawyers’ language is 
twofold: partly to prevent information 
from being conveyed to certain descrip- 
tions of persons: partly to cause such 
information to be conveyed to them as 
shall be false, or at any rate fallacious: to 
secure habitual ignorance or produce occa- 
sional misconception. Misconception, as 
will be seen, is on those occasions a sort of 
improvement upon ignorance: all the pur- 
poses of ignorance are served by it, but in 
a more exquisite degree. . . 


I cannot improve upon that! 
The situation has not changed for 


the better since Bentham’s time. 
‘‘Woe unto you lawyers! for ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them 
that were entering in ye hindered.” 

This surely is bad enough, but the 
true horror of it becomes apparent 
only when we consider that under our 
system of jurisprudence it is the worst 
and not the best form of expression 
which is approved and perpetuated, 
becoming an unalterable precedent 
for all time to come. It is brought 
about in this way. Some learned 
judge delivers a charge so bad as to 
give hope to the lawyer upon the losing 
side that by appealing the case he may 
secure a reversal. So he prints the 
charge in his brief and argues the point 


before the judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals, who, after thinking it over, say in 
effect: ‘“‘Well, it is true that our 
learned brother’s charge down below 
was pretty damn rotten, but although 
it was almost bad it wasn’t absolutely 
bad, and on the whole we guess we'll 
let matters stand as they are.” 

Now behold what happens! This 
charge was as bad as it could be with- 
out being actually reversible: yet, 
having been approved by the pundits 
of Albany, it becomes a model for the 
bench at large; hence much of the law 
given to our juries is the worst law 
that can be found and yet be law at all. 

And this same thing is true of the 
phraseology of many legal documents 
— only the worst are likely to receive 
the official approbation. For if a 
lawyer sits down and writes a will or 
a deed or a contract that is perfectly 
plain and simple, nobody ever hears of 
it, whereas if he be a dunderhead and 
fill his pages with a lot of hocuspocus 
and technical legal jargon which nobody 
can understand, it is carried up for 
interpretation to some learned tribunal 
in order that the interested parties, 
including the lawyer who drew it, can 
be told what it is all about. And the 
court having finally declared that all 
this rigmarole really means that John 
killed James with an ax, or that Peter 
has agreed to sell Paul his corner lot, or 
that Uncle Thomas intended by all his 
saids, aforesaids, whereases and here- 
inafters and befores to leave a hundred 
dollars to his brother William’s child — 
now, therefore, and because of this, to 
wit, James and Peter and Uncle Thomas 
must needs go on for all eternity, killing 
and selling and devising with ten words 
instead of one and with sentences which 
run all around Robin Hood’s barn 
instead of going straight in at the door. 

This peripatetic and plethoric vol- 
uminosity of expression has left its 
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curse upon all our circumlocutory 
brotherhood. Granted that one of 
us is daredevil enough to chance com- 
mitting himself on some trifling matter, 
he will quickly lose himself in the forest 
of his own verbiage and be floundering 
there long after you are in bed and 
asleep. 

A lawyer who spends most of his 
time in court is apt to delude himself 
into the belief that to be constantly 
arguing about things is amusing to 
other people. He enjoys it, why 
shouldn’t everybody else? These so 
called ‘‘trial lawyers’? — of which I 
was one — are well named, for they are 
sore trials to their families. Needless 


to say they make the worst husbands 
in the world, for they are irritable, 
caustic, grouchy, cantankerous, and ill 
mannered, insisting upon quarreling 
over the most inconsequential matters, 
demanding a “‘yes or no”’ answer when 
nobody cares a damn one way or the 


other, hammering at and refusing to 
drop a subject until they have forced 
an admission of their correctness or 
driven everybody else out of the room. 
They do not allow their wives enough 
money and they cross examine them 
and their offspring as to where they 
have been and what they have been 
doing, until the poor things have no 
escape except by prevarication or 
homicide. 

I have even heard uninformed and 
evil minded people assert that by the 
time a lawyer has reached the age of 
forty five, he is either a millionaire, a 
jailbird, ora mummy. This of course 
is a libel, but I admit that most of 
us die of hardening of the arteries. 
We are never hanged. We reserve 
that final experience for our clients. 


Had some wise person explained all 
this to me when I was young, it would 
not have taken me twenty five years to 
find it out by myself. But at length 
like Saul — and at about the same age 
—I saw a great light and I gave up 
persecuting the innocent people who 
had been the victims of my cupidity, 
egotism, verbosity, and bad manners. 
Thereafter, as the prophet Jeremiah re- 
marks, “‘they that handle the law 
knew me not.” But it is too late for 
me to make compensation to those I 
have robbed, or amends to those whose 
feelings I have hurt by my needless 
severity and hardness of heart. It 
shall not be said of me in the language 
of the Proverbs that ‘‘they that forsake 
the law praise the wicked.” I do not 
praise the wicked. It is not my cus- 
tom to eulogize the bad men upon 
whose trail lam set. No, I only plead 
that in the case of many of them — 
including lawyers — there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances arising out of the 
very nature of their badness. As for 
myself I can only apologize to the 
multitude of kindly folk whose feelings 
I have hurt and endeavor to counter- 
act the evil I have done by an exag- 
gerated amiability for the rest of my 
life. 

““Nay”, to quote again from high 
authority, ‘‘I had not known sin, but 
by the law.” 


HISTORICAL NOTE: After writing the 
foregoing I immediately resigned from 
the Association of the Bar. But, to my 
great surprise, that august body refused 
to take my resignation seriously. I am 
wondering if they would have pursued 
the same course had they first read this 
preface. 
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III: MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


EW writers have the satisfaction of 

knowing that they are composing 
books to supply an actual, articulate 
demand. When Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart wrote her latest story, ‘‘The Red 
Lamp”, it was in response to some 
thousands of letters which have come 
to her in the last year requesting 
“‘another mystery story’. So, al- 
though she perhaps preferred to write 
the novel of Washington society she 
was already planning, she brought in- 
stead a maturing technique to the type 
of story of which she has always been a 
master. I have read proofs of ‘‘The 


Red Lamp” and it is a magnificent 


piece of work. It has character, hu- 
mor, adventure, mystery, and original- 
ity of method. It is by far the best of 
her mystery tales. When I saw Mrs. 
Rinehart the other day in Washington 
she was preparing the first draft of a 
love story, although the latest novel 
had been finished only a few weeks and 
she had already, besides, recreated 
“Tish” for another adventure. I do 
not want to give the impression that 
Mrs. Rinehart works over-rapidly. 
She simply works constantly and hard. 
She is one of the most careful techni- 
cians among writers and has been 
known to rewrite a story or a novel two, 
three, even four times. Her success as 
a writer is assured; she repeats it again 
and again. Yet each time that she 
creates a fine book its quality is secured 
by hard work, not by chance or luck — 
by the exercise of the old but unfailing 
combination, genius and perseverance. 


The first rule for a successful author, 
as enunciated by Mrs. Rinehart, is ‘‘to 
be more interested in your characters 
than you are in yourself”, which seems 
a pretty good rule; and her first rule of 
life is, obviously, duty to and love of 
family. This she has shown in her liv- 
ing and in her statements of life’s phi- 
losophy. In an article in ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Magazine” she once said: 


Now and then, however, comes a time 
when it is flatly the family or my work. 
Every woman of the many who are carving 
out careers for themselves, whether it be on 
the stage or the concert platform, or in a 
small way in a salaried position, knows 
what thisis. It never happens to the man. 
His work is always first. And he cannot 
always understand the woman’s struggle. 
Because with her it is a matter of conscience. 
She may be able to employ skillful people to 
take her placeinthehome. She may install 
a housekeeper and atrained nurse. Always, 
if she be a true woman, there is going on in 
her the struggle. Perhaps in a few years, it 
will be the accepted thing to consider that, 
having brought her children into the world, 
a mother may then pursue a gainful occupa- 
tion without further serious responsibility 
for them. I hope not, but I fear it is 
coming. 


Of late years, Dr. and Mrs. Rinehart 
have been living in Washington, where 
they have purchased and rebuilt a 
home far out on Massachusetts Avenue. 
There, in her upstairs sitting room with 
its hangings of pale green and lavender, 
the novelist received me the other day. 
She had been ill, but her dark eyes were 
sparkling, she was vivacious, kindly, 
beautiful. She had probably not cho- 
sen her soft lavender morning gown to 
match the room — but it did. Her 
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real workroom, she assured me, was on 
the top floor, along with the boys’ suite! 
In her boudoir, however, were the yel- 
low papers, evidence of work, and on 
the first floor was a large room with an 
imposing desk, pictures from her plays, 
autographed photographs, cover de- 
signs of books. 

‘““Where does your mother work?” 
I asked her son. He laughed. 

“‘Everywhere, anywhere”, he an- 
swered. ‘“‘But she has only one foun- 
tain pen. She gets used to it. You 
can imagine the difficulties of having 
three or four places to work and only 
one instrument of work, can’t you? 
Someone, everyone, herself — always 
looking for the pen!” 

It is difficult to interview Mrs. Rine- 
hart in the conventional sense of the 
word, because she puts you so quickly 
at your ease that you soon forget she is 
the famous novelist, and remember 
only that she is a charming hostess, 


mother of your friend, anxious because 
he is going on a hunting trip, interested 
in talking of new books and plays, of a 


coming trip to Europe —a sane and 
entertaining woman. Anne Hard re- 
cently wrote an editorial on her that 
gives aremarkably clear picture. I am 
going to quote a part: 


Mary Roberts Rinehart is more than 
merely ‘‘good-looking’”’. She is handsome. 
She is handsome in a cool and unoppressive 
way. She has clean, fine features unob- 
scured by fatty tissue, and expressive eyes 
which she does not work overtime, and a 
clear complexion unspoiled by the current 
drifts of cosmetics. Women like well 
dressed women and she is always well 
dressed. And more, she is always “ turned- 
out’”’, always “‘soigne’’. 

She listens well. She talks well without 
trying to seem clever. She never seeks the 
cheap wit of the uncharitable, nor the easy 
smartness of the cynical. The assurance of 
accomplishment gives her repose of manner 
just as her mental alertness gives her vivid- 
ness without fidgeting. 

* Her house in Washington is like dozens of 
others in its conventional arrangement and 
decors. Only the tightly packed books are 


unusual intheirnumber. There areno “ar- 
tistic effects’”’ and even the lamb-like hus- 
band is wanting. He is wanting, and in his 
stead is a genial gentleman, a competent 
scientist, a charming person. Not Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, the Successful Authoress, 
but Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Rinehart receive 
you. 


It has often been said of women writ- 
ers that they must be well started 
along literary lanes before the gate of 
marriage confronts them. In Mrs. 
Rinehart’s case this was not entirely 
true. Although at the age of fourteen 
she had sold her first short story for one 
dollar to a Pittsburg paper, her real 
work of writing did not commence un- 
til after her three boys were in the proc- 
ess of growing up. Before that time 
her life had been normal, but filled with 
incident. It is easy to trace her vari- 
ous qualities to ancestral traits. Her 
father’s family were, for the most part, 
ministers of the gospel, and from Vir- 
ginia. From them came her quick 
mind, her vivid imagination. That 
imagination has many facets, but one 
stands out especially: the almost scien- 
tific way in which she approaches the 
technique of writing. In that charac- 
teristic is seen the inventor father; for 
Mr. Roberts devised the rotary shuttle 
on which is based the mechanics of our 
modern weaving system. Her moth- 
er’s folk were quiet English people. 
From them come her sanity and domes- 
tic vision. 

Her girlhood in Pittsburg was 
marked by an eagerness and determina- 
tion which were considered most ‘‘ mod- 
ern”. She was, for example, the first 
girl in Pittsburg to ride a bicycle. 
Much time was spent in studying mu- 
sic. She seldom plays now; but her 
sons tell me that once or twice a year 
they lure her to a piano and that she 
can still pick up Chopin or Beethoven 
and read it with ease. The diet of 
books which was recommended by her 
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family was that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, good reading all; chiefly, she will 
tell you, Dickens. A love of Dickens 
has persisted; but of all books Pepys’s 
Diary is probably her favorite. She 
carries it about with her, and may of- 
ten be found reading it and chuckling 
to herself. Of modern authors, she is 
fondest of Maurice Hewlett. 

When her father died she felt that 
she must not depend upon her mother, 
that she must have a career of her own. 
So at seventeen she decided to become 
a nurse. She went for advice to Dr. 
Willard, the old family physician. Dr. 
Willard was away on a vacation, but 
in his office she found instead a substi- 
tute — Stanley M. Rinehart. Young 
Dr. Rinehart advised against nursing, 
which was not so usual a career for 
young ladies of good family in those 
days asitisnow. He emphasized the 
difficulties of the career. Miss Rob- 


erts, refusing to be discouraged, persist- 


ed in taking the course. Dr. Rine- 
hart, however, had other advice to give, 
and before she was graduated their en- 
gagement had been announced. They 
were married shortly after her gradua- 
tion. 

The story of Mrs. Rinehart’s writing 
career has been told many times. Rob- 
ert H. Davis of ‘‘Munsey’s” bought 
her first story, was a constant adviser 
and gave her much encouragement. She 
worked hard at her writing, all the 
while taking care of the _ three 
children. Her nursing training was 
not wasted. She saved young Ted’s 
life when he swallowed carbolic acid by 
knowing an antidote, vinegar, and giv- 
ing it to him at once. She nursed 
another boy through diphtheria, then 
was stricken with it herself. She has 
had more than her share of sickness; 
but she meets it with resiliency and 
works in spite of it. Her first novel 
was composed with a baby on her knee. 


“The Street of Seven Stars” was writ- 
ten on a washstand in a cold room in 
Vienna. Mrs. Rinehart taught herself 
that one of the essentials for him who 
would succeed in writing is to be able 
to sit down to work whenever 
the time is available. This is one of 
the things that has made it possible for 
her to combine family life with the du- 
ties of acareer. To the training of the 
boys Dr. Rinehart and she both gave 
liberally of their time, the doctor as 
freely asan exacting profession allowed. 

“Our family life, as I look back on it, 
meant three things to me,” one of the 
boys told me the other day, “music, 
books, sport——- Mother and Father 
singing with us, reading to us, giving us 
the books that we should read, Father 
teaching us to play baseball, skate, fly a 
kite, Mother and Father walking with 
us.”” In his memory, his mother’s 
writing, his father’s medical duties, do 
not obtrude. It was the family first al- 
ways — walking trips, camping trips, 
travels here and abroad. Aiding in 
this double effort, family and work, 
were two characteristics: enthusiastic 
confidence and stern determination. I 
have heard Mrs. Rinehart tell two an- 
ecdotes that illustrate these two quali- 
ties — the story of how she sold her 
first play, and of a fish she caught in 
Wyoming. 

One night she saw a play that seemed 
to her very poor. The audience, how- 
ever, wasamused. ‘‘Why can’t I write 
a play?” she said to herself. In an in- 
credibly short time she had completed a 
manuscript and had made up her mind 
to show it to David Belasco. She left 
Pittsburg for New York with her play, 
thoroughly confident that Mr. Belasco 
would like it. First she asked Robert 
Davis’s advice. He smiled. Belasco 
read her play? He would give her a let- 
ter of introduction to an assistant. 
No, she was determined it should be 











Mr. Belasco or no one. She left the 
manuscript for Mr. Belasco, with some 
difficulty — difficulty because she had 
never seen a stage door before. ‘‘Give 
this to Mr. Belasco”, she said impor- 
tantly, and departed. 

That was on Saturday morning. “I 
don’t think I should go to the Daven- 
ports for the weekend”, she told Mr. 
Davis. ‘‘I might hear from Mr. Be- 
lasco about my play!” He smilingly 
assured her that he imagined it would 
be quite all right. Nevertheless, she 
worried for fear some message might 
come from the producer to the Holland 
House where she wasstaying. Sunday 
night she rushed back to her room, 
thinking, ‘‘ There might be a message 
from Mr. Belasco.”” Asshe came near 
the door, she heard the telephone ring- 
ing. ‘“‘Mr. Belasco”, she decided. 
The idea that he might not like her play 
never for an instant occurred to her. 
She answered. 

“This is Mr. Frank Keenan”’, she 
heard. ‘I’m with Mr. Belasco. He’s 
just read your play and wants to star 
me in it. Could you come up to see 
him?” 

Now Mrs. Rinehart was not in the 
least astonished, only pleased; but she 
was worried. She had been carefully 
reared in Pittsburg. This sounded 
unconventional. 

“‘Well you know,” she explained, 
“*T’m all alone in New York without my 
husband. I couldn’t very well come to 
see Mr. Belasco, could I?” 

‘‘Just a minute!”’ said Mr. Keenan, 
probably fainting with surprise or 
laughter. Presently he returned. 

“That’s all right”, he assured her. 
‘*Mr. Belasco will send for you tomor- 
row and my wife will be here to chap- 
erone you. 


, 


You’ll come? 

Of course she came, in the famous 
brougham that Mr. Belasco was then 
using, for he refused to have an auto- 
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mobile long after that contrivance was 
current. So, under the chaperonage of 
Mrs. Keenan, the first Rinehart play 
was sold. There have been many 
since, and some of them have de- 
lighted thousands — and made thou- 
sands also. 

The other story is as charming in its 
way. It illustrates two things: this in- 
domitable woman’s determination to 
be gay and her fondness for sport. If 
you have read her travel books you 
know how much she enjoys riding, fish- 
ing, all forms of outdoor exercise. She 
had just been through a grave opera- 
tion and was still exceedingly weak. 
The family had taken her to a ranch in 
Wyoming forarest. There she lay on 
her bed in a cabin back of which ran a 
little stream. Dr. Rinehart and the boys 
had tucked her in carefully and gone for 
a ride so that she could sleep undis- 
turbed. After they had left she kept 
hearing the stream, and she decided 
that she would fish. She got out of 
bed, so weak that she shook from head 
to foot, put on a wrapper, got a hook 
and line, crept around to the back of 
the house. At this point her courage 
almost failed her, but she was bent on 
success. ‘The rocks were wet and slip- 
pery, bushes impeded her progress, she 
was trembling so that she could hardly 
keep her balance. Yet, holding ontoa 
bush with one hand, she crouched there 
and made a cast. A trout was her re- 
ward. She took it off, cleaned it, hung 
it up in front of the cottage, sank ex- 
hausted into bed. When the family re- 
turned there was ‘‘ Mother’s fish’’. 

This has been her spirit always, and 
Dr. Rinehart has made it possible for 
her to carry out her plans. He gaveup 
his surgery to undertake tuberculosis 
investigation. This work he has per- 
formed, by dint of many sacrifices, with 
the government and on his own account. 
His book, ‘“‘The Commonsense of 
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Health’”’, is as sane and as clever in the 
medical field as are his wife’s in the land 
of romance. Heit was who taught her 
to have a sense of humor, she claims — 
and it is her wit that gives to her ro- 
mances their most unusual quality. 

How does she work? 

“‘Rewrite, rewrite, rewrite!” might 
almost be the motto pinned above Mrs. 
Rinehart’s desk. Very early in her ca- 
reer she said to herself: “If I can get 
twenty five dollars for a story like that 
one, why can’t I get twice as much for 
one twice as good?”” Whereupon she 
set out to write one twice as good — 
and was rewarded. She has little pa- 
tience with authors who finish their 
work in the throes of inspiration, then 
say, ‘‘I can’t bear to look at it again!” 
Who else can be expected to look at 
their work, if they can’t? 

The genesis of a Rinehart story is 
something like this: First, the locale 
(her setting becomes real to her in all its 
details); then the characters; last of all, 
the plot — sometimes the final twist of 
the story does not work out until after a 
rewriting. The first draft is made on 
large sheets of yellow paper and in 
longhand. Itis then copied by asecre- 
tary. ‘‘That’’, she says, “‘is for my- 
self!”” Then comes the more exigent 
task of preparing asecond draft. Mrs. 
Rinehart used once to paste together 
the pieces; but she had to give up past- 
ing in favor of pins, because in her ex- 
citement the glue pot was likely to be- 
have as no proper glue pot should, and 
the sticky results were distracting. 
Watching her at work on a second draft 
is like watching an expert surgeon in 
the operating room — a word snipped 
here, a paragraph there, a new para- 
graph added, whole pages abandoned. 
She always seems to know exactly 
what she wants to do. This draft is 
the public’s. In it she must make 
plain the details and characters which 








were plain perhaps only to her in the 
first draft. 

‘Writing is a clean profession’’, Mrs. 
Rinehart has said: 

The writer gets out of it exactly what he 
puts in, no more and no less. It is one man 
work. No one can help. The writer 
works alone, solitary and unaided. And, 
contrary to the general opinion, what the 
writer has done in the past does not help 
him in the future. He must continue to 
make good, day after day. 

More than that he must manufacture a 
new article every day, and every working 
hour of his day. He cannot repeat himself. 
Can you imagine a manufacturer turning 
out something different all the time? And 
his income stopping if he has a sick head- 
ache, or goes to a funeral? 


She works at varying hours and for 
varying lengths of time, usually in the 
morning, taking afternoon hours for 
rest and recreation. This year, before 
she starts on the writing of her Wash- 
ington novel, she and Dr. Rinehart are 
going to Europe. Her sons are now in 
New York, all three of them. One of 
them writes, and all of them are learn- 
ing to be publishers. One of the last 
tasks Mrs. Rinehart did before getting 
ready to go to Europe was to oversee 
the decorating of an apartment for 
them in New York. “They like their 
old college furniture”, she told me. 
“Terrible broken down morris chairs, 
rickety stuff. Of course I wouldn’t of- 
fend them—” Then she discovered 
that, perhaps, they didn’t like it so 
much after all, and put in several days 
that delighted her heart, buying furni- 
ture and seeing that they were comfort- 
able. She is proud of the fact that she 
is a grandmother at an early age (she is 
not long past forty), and she still has 
the smallest concern of the largest son 
on her mind. Imaginative, whole- 
some, attractive, ambitious, hard work- 
ing, a master of technique as well as of 
dreaming — the reasons for her success 
are easy to see, if difficult for the novice 
to follow. 
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LONDON, January 1, 1925. 
SUPPOSE that famous people have 
at all times found it difficult to es- 

cape from the inquisitiveness of the 
world. Evenin the nineteenth century 
we find that there were unscrupulous 
and impertinent visitors to the eminent 
who crawled into houses and peered 
over palings, made excuses to see the 
admired geniuses, and pursued the said 
geniuses with callous pertinacity. One 
celebrated man of my acquaintance, a 
person of great mildness of manner, 
once told me that in order to escape a 
too persistent visitor, who respected no 
privacy, he hastened to his own lava- 
tory, and hid. The visitor waited 
patiently outside the door of the lava- 
tory, his finger to his lips, and a rapt 
and adoring expression in his eyes. 
What a tale all such conscienceless 
sleuths must afterward be able to tell 
their friends. They can set out the 
habits of the great man; they can de- 
scribe his peculiarities of speech, man- 
ner, diet, wit, and clothing; they can ad- 
mire themselves without limit for their 
powers of stupid persecution; they can 
sell their impressions to the gutter, and 
figure everlastingly in the records of 
all who rake the ground for tittletattle. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
any man or woman to escape the atten- 
tions of those who would pry upon his 
daily life. Strangers will enter his 
home upon the plea that they admire 
his work; they may come to the woman 
celebrity and steal her thoughts and 
publish them to the world. They are 


parasites, but their parasitism is com- 
mercially profitable to them, and so 
they care not at all for the decencies 
which govern the minds of all who have 
the ability to feel shame and sympathy. 
There have been one or two instances 
of this sort of thing within my own 
recollection. I was myself once inter- 
viewed in England by a man who de- 
sired details of a subject as to which I 
had special information. I requested 
that no mention of my name should 
occur in his article. He gave me the 
explicit promise that my name should 
not appear. It was headlined. In 
another case a conversation was in- 
vented between myself and two other 
men, and was printed in a weekly jour- 
nal. Thomas Hardy once admitted to 
his house a visitor who proved very 
agreeable, and who so plied Mr. Hardy 
with questions that he elicited certain 
statements from Mr. Hardy. He had 
no notebook; it was impossible to fore- 
see that he would use all he had gleaned 
for the purpose of making an indecent 
article. Mr. Wells was once surprised 
to find a private conversation circulated 
alloverthe world. I could add to these 
instances. They are the everyday 
experience of all who live partly in the 
public eye. It is the penalty of any 
sort of success that one’s words are 
retailed, printed, and garbled. Details 
of one’s dress, demeanor, private con- 
duct, are all circulated with impunity. 
There is no law to prevent their circula- 
tion. Inquisitiveness is so insatiable 
that there is no end to the quotation of 
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private letters, the repetition of private 
conversations, and the manufacture of 
anecdote regarding private lives. It is 
a deplorable state of affairs. 

And now a new terror has been added 
to those already existing. We have 
had fictional narratives in which men 
and women have told how this one and 
that one lives: we now have a singular 
document purporting to tell a true 
story about a living man, and purport- 
ing to be written by his wife. The 
‘“‘Daily Express” has just exploited 
with sensational advertising a serial 
work called ‘‘A Word about Arnold 
Bennett”, by his wife. Thepaper pref- 
aces each instalment with the state- 
ment that Mr. and Mrs. Bennett have 
been living apart for the last two years; 
and the inference is clearly drawn that 
the ‘‘revelations’” are of a melodra- 
matic character. They are not so, of 
course, because there are no melodra- 


matic revelations to be made upon the 


subject of Arnold Bennett’s life. They 
are merely silly and novelettish. But 
they are being published in such a 
way, and they are written in such a 
way, as to bring Mr. Bennett’s private 
affairs into the most vulgar notoriety. 
There is no justification for this. The 
whole scheme is an offense against taste 
which cannot be excused. One would 
have thought that the least the wife of 
a distinguished man could do would be 
to respect her husband’s reputation, to 
respect her own reputation because it 
is linked with that of her husband. 
Mrs. Bennett has done neither. To 
gratify her own egotism — for there is 
no spitefulness in these memoirs, 
which exist simply because Mrs. Ben- 
nett is unaware that she is transgressing 
the laws of common propriety — she 
has written some of the silliest modern 
journalism I have ever seen. By writ- 
ing it, she may add some hundreds of 
pounds to an already very generous 
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income, but she will lose the respect of 
all those readers who are able to distin- 
guish between what is legitimate and 
what is not legitimate. She does not 
perceive that ignorant people will sup- 
pose her husband to have countenanced 
the work. She does not realize that 
her emotional recollections make her- 
self ridiculous and her husband’s char- 
acteristics the gossip of a million homes. 
Somebody should have told her. The 
person responsible for putting the work 
into English (of which language Mrs. 
Bennett has no sure command) should 
have told her. The proprietors of the 
“Daily Express”’ should have told her. 
The eventual publishers of her story 
in book form should dissuade her from 
the enterprise. What she has to tell 
of Mr. Bennett has no value. It is full 
of inaccuracies in minor facts, and full 
of absurdities. It is one of the worst 
lapses from taste that has come to my 
knowledge in a lifetime’s experience of 
strange mental vagaries in The Sex. 


* * * * 


I have been reading also the new 
life of Robert Louis Stevenson by 
John A. Steuart. It is a pompous and 
empty work, of no real interest as a 
contribution to Stevensonian biogra- 
phy. Mr. Steuart is an oldish man 
who has written a number of novels 
and has done a good deal of journalism. 
He was at one time editor of ‘‘The 
Publishers’ Circular’. He began writ- 
ing books before the close of last 
century, and his name has never pre- 
viously been before the public in any 
connection so important as that of the 
present book. It is hard to express 
the feeling which one has in plowing 
through Mr. Steuart’s biograph.. The 
book represents a good deal oi work, 
and some of its pages are quite sound 
and even obvious; but on the whole one 
has a sense of puffing and blowing. One 
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feels that Mr. Steuart sat down at his 
desk in the morning with an immense 
consciousness of importance. He is 
like a little boy playing at soldiers, 
shouting and swaggering about nothing 
at all. One pictures him with all sorts 
of little bits of paper, arranging them 
and breathing hard, admiring his book 
all the time, and filled with a stern 
sense of duty. The truth must be told, 
one feels him saying; and if there is 
ever such a little bit of new truth to 
be told it must be puffed up into the 
semblance of agreat heap. In fact, the 
amount of new material in this book 
is negligible. Mr. Steuart does not 
write like a Stevenson expert. If his 
biography had been of a man who lived 
about 1560, who had never been studied 
before, it might have seemed a worthy 
and laborious work. But Stevenson 
lived more recently than1560. Friends 
of his, who knew him well, are still with 
us. He has been more written about 
than any man of his age. Books and 
books and books about Stevenson al- 
ready exist. Mr. Steuart’s only chance 
of attaining importance in this connec- 
tion was to tell us something new that 
was also valuable. He should have 
had a mass of new details, a new view 
of Stevenson’s talent or his life. He 
has not these things. He has dis- 
covered — as others have done — that 
Stevenson had some mistresses in early 
life. He gropes about and tries to im- 
agine what these girls are like; but he 
succeeds only in speculating about 
them. He adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of Stevenson by naming two of 
these girls, and by adding that the third 
was the daughter of a blacksmith. 
Here the puffing and blowing becomes 
positively stertorous. Mr. Steuart can- 
not make us see what importance these 
three young women have in a life of 
Stevenson. Had they any effect upon 
his work? Had they any effect upon 


his life? It seems from Mr. Steuart’s 
pages that they had not. They swim 
into the book, and go out of it again, 
and Mr. Steuart goes on to tell the 
same old story that other biographers 
have told. The three waifs have 
dropped through his pages as so many 
stones would have done. They do not 
become real, or significant. Mr. Steu- 
art knows nothing of any interest about 
them. He merely mentions them, 
with immense disclaimers of any desire 
to write for prurient minded readers; 
and they are gone. Again, he makes 
a great parade of the fact that he is the 
first biographer of Stevenson to give 
the truth of the Henley-Stevenson 
quarrel. He is certainly the first biog- 
rapher to make such claims, and to 
hoick the thing out of its true impor- 
tance in the life of Stevenson; but Miss 
Masson gave last year the necessary 
facts, and Mr. Steuart adds nothing to 
these that matters much. No: westill 
await the final biography of Stevenson. 
I do not know that many people now 
need this; but it will probably come (if 
Stevenson is remembered so long) in 
about a hundred years, when Mr. 
Steuart’s book has a purely antiquarian 
interest, as a large mass of material 
concerning Stevenson which was once 
built around an inconsiderable number 
of ‘‘discoveries” regarding the life of 
its subject. 


News of a new humorist is always 
very welcome, and I am glad to men- 
tion that one is tobefound. Indeed, I 
claim no credit for the discovery, and I 
ought to have made it for myself before 
now; butat least, rather late in the field, 
I can add a small amount of praise and 
information. The name of this writer 
is Ben Travers, and he is the author 
of four or five works of a fresh and 
agreeable description. His nearest af- 
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finity seems to me to be A. A. Milne, but 
this comparison must not be pressed, 
for Mr. Travers (whose dialogue is of 
the kind that foreshadows a success- 
ful theatrical future) differs markedly 
from Mr. Milne. He has not, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Milne’s admirable neatness. 
On the other hand, he has a more robust 
method than Mr. Milne and sails, if I 
may be permitted the term, somewhat 
nearer the wind. But he has a delight- 
ful faculty for talking nonsense, and he 
has a great fund of comic incident. 
Jokes bubble out of him. He is being 
lively the whole time. He has comic 
curates and comic landladies, but they 
are hardly the comic curates and comic 
landladies of ourfears. They are “‘dif- 
ferent”. Asaconsequence, Mr. Trav- 
ers keeps his end up very well. I learn 


that the author of “‘The Dippers’”’, 
‘“‘A Cuckoo in the Nest”, and other 
works was at one time on the London 
staff of the publishing house of John 


Lane. He is the son of an East India 
merchant whose business was founded 
originally in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, while other ancestors have been 
distinguished surgeons. A Charter- 
house boy, as other eminent writers 
have been before him, Mr. Travers 
lives in the West of England, and he is 
now writing hard. The firm of John 
Lane publishes his books in this coun- 
try, and Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany are to bring them out in the 
United States. A new novel, entitled 
“Mischief”, is to appear in 1925 with 
the Doubleday imprint. It will be 
extremely interesting to see how this 
new humorist strikes American readers. 
His sponsor at the moment is William 
McFee, who one day picked up “‘A 
Cuckoo in the Nest” by accident in 
Medellin, Antioquia, Republic of Co- 
lombia. McFee immediately recog- 
nized the book’s worth, and wrote to 
England for more books by Mr. Trav- 
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ers, also for information regarding their 
writer. He compares ‘‘A Cuckoo in 
the Nest” with ‘‘ The Experiences of an 
Irish R. M.” Through McFee’s ear- 
nest enthusiasm, Mr. Travers is to find 
an American market. I warn Ameri- 
can readers that they now owe Mr. 
McFee a fresh debt of gratitude, in 
addition to those already existing, for 
they will enjoy Mr. Travers’s humor 
and be exceedingly glad of it. Mr. 
McFee, who is going to Havana in 
April, is at that period publishing a new 
book. It is not fiction this time, but 
a travel book, ‘Sunlight in New 
Granada”. 


7 . * * 


In the spring will be published the 
first volumes of a translation of Sten- 
dhal. This is not the first time that 
there has been a translation of the chief 
novels of Stendhal, but the existing 
translation of ‘‘Le Rouge et le Noir”’ is 
depressing, while that of “‘La Chart- 
reuse de Parme”’ is not easily obtain- 
able. I never saw this latter, but am 
told it is goodish only. There has been, 
I think, a translation also of ‘‘De 
l’Amour”. How Stendhal will read in 
the English of Mr. Scott Moncrieff I 
cannot say, but it may be taken as cer- 
tain that the translation will be as good 
as a marked gift for translation can 
make it. The series, which it is hoped 
to make an inclusive one, will open 
with ‘The Certosa of Parma”’ (an odd 
version, but apparently better than 
‘‘The Charterhouse”’, though less good 
in my opinion — because it obscures 
the book’s identity without finding 
an English equivalent —than ‘The 
Chartreuse”). It will be seen why 
**Certosa” has been chosen. It is the 
actual name. To have the French 
name of an Italian institution in the 
middle of an English title is too poly- 
glot for the translator’s ideas. How- 
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ever, that is a minor point. The main 
thing is that two of the greatest novels 
ever written are to be presented in an 
English dress. What will the English 
make of them? Impossible to say. I 
have always regarded ‘‘La Chartreuse 
de Parme” as the greatest romantic 
novel I have read in the whole course of 
my life; but I find that it is not regarded 
as a romantic novel at all by other 
people. Let us therefore omit the 
epithet. I am not to the same extent 
a lover of ‘‘Le Rouge et le Noir’’, al- 
though there are matchless scenes in 
that work. I have never read anything 
to compare with the scene in which 
Julien Sorel, having climbed a ladder 
into his mistress’s bedroom (by arrange- 
ment), finds that neither he nor his 
mistress can think of anything to say 
or do. It has a kind of terrible truth 
permitted only to masters. After 
“The Certosa of Parma” we are to 
have some of the biographies (of Ros- 
sini and others), a volume of short 
stories, and some of the travel books. 
Stendhal was a great enthusiast for the 
music of Rossini. Upon hearing that 
arrangement of Rossini’s airs which has 
been made by Respighi for the ballet 
‘“‘La Boutique Fantasque”’, it is not 
hard to understand the reason. He 
also wrote a life of Napoleon which I 
have not read. How soon the new 
edition is to include that extraordinary 
work ‘‘La Vie de Henri Brulard”’ (of 
which I see that Knopf is this season 
giving to English and American readers 
a new version) I do not know. But it 
may be said that this book is most 
interesting to students of Stendhal. It 
is better that they should read first the 
great novels. Then they will be able 
to stomach even ‘‘Armance’”’, a ridicu- 
lous novel, and by way of the fascinat- 
ing travel books go to the more ab- 
struse and fragmentary works of a 
great writer whose personality is so 


interesting, psychologically, that a 
man might do worse than set himself to 
master it — if he could accomplish the 
task. 


Stendhal must have met Hazlitt at 
one time — at least, so I infer from a 
reference to (I think) ‘‘Count Sten- 
dhal’”’ in one of Hazlitt’s works. Itisan 
agreeable thought. Somehow it gives 
real pleasure to believe that two such 
men had an esteem for each other. 
Very different in character, as I should 
suppose from a superficial mental com- 
parison, they had both a particular 
form of loneliness, a coldness, an 
emotionalism (what used to be called a 
‘“‘sensibility”’), and a strong touch of 
the egotistical sublime. The ‘Liber 
Amoris” does not—for myself 
give as much pleasure as Stendhal’s 
explorations of love; but that is a mat- 
ter of taste. I am led to speak thus 
because I have been looking through a 
set of proofs of a new volume which 
P. P. Howe is publishing, entitled 
““‘New Writings by William Hazlitt”. 
Mr. Howe’s big book on Hazlitt is one 
to which I have several times referred 
here, because it filled a gap and be- 
cause it is an extremely able book. 
Mr. Howe has no peer as an authority 
upon the life and works of Hazlitt. 
And in his very devoted labor upon 
this biography he has come across 
(and from time to time has augmented 
by deliberate search) a number of 
characteristic pieces which have never 
before been attributed to Hazlitt by 
his editors or which certainly have not 
previously been printed in volume form 
as a part of the Hazlitt ‘‘text’”. The 
book — it is only a small one, but it 
consists of fifty thousand words and 
its interest is remarkable — contains a 
variety of essays, some of them quite 
long ones, including those two which 
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have recently been published in ‘“‘The 
Times Literary Supplement” and ‘‘ The 
London Mercury’. It begins with 
a lengthy paper called ‘Travelling 
Abroad”’, and has three ‘‘conversa- 
tions’? which to those who love the 
‘‘Conversations with James North- 
cote”? as much as I do will be highly 
welcome. I think the idea of this little 
book is delightful. It is welcome not 
only for itself but because it sets us 
longing for all the other books which 
we should so much like to have dis- 
covered and edited for our delectation. 
There are many such, from late and 
ripe works by Jane Austen (I should 
guess that this would be about the most 
popular discovery for modern humane 
readers, although I admit that I speak 
as one quite ignorant of the Greek and 
Latin classics) to a long series of new 
adventures of Sherlock Holmes. But 
if we cannot have these delights let us 
be the more thankful for the discoveries 
of Hazlitt treasure. For it is treasure. 
Lovers 


Let there be no doubt of that. 
of Hazlitt, possessing this book, will 
find themselves back in the old state of 
happiness at contact with an original 


mind in the critical domain. I spoke 
at the time of the essay (it was in 
reality a review of a volume of Landor’s 
“Imaginary Conversations’) which 
appeared in “The Times Literary 
Supplement”’. That essay finds its place 
in ‘‘New Writings by William Hazlitt” 
along with more than thirty others, 
long and short. It takes its place, and 
no more than that, which is sufficient 
testimony to the interest of the volume 
as a whole. There are ‘‘maxims”’ in 
the book, essays upon phrenology, 
““Coquets”, and some of Hazlitt’s 
favorite subjects such as Jeffrey, Lord 
North, Cobbett, ‘‘The Influence of 
Books”, etc. There is also a series of 
theatrical criticisms. I commend the 
volume to all of the true faith. 


The other night at a public dinner 
Mr. Churchill asked to be told the 
difference between journalism and 
literature; and Sir James Barrie gave 
some imaginary recollections of men he 
never saw. His principal memory was 
of ascene with Robert Louis Stevenson 
at a time when both were young. It 
was perhaps a little hard upon a not 
specially cultured audience to be thus 
teased, because most of them probably 
had no more notion than the nearest 
automobile of the respective ages of 
Stevenson and Barrie; but the speech 
made amusing reading. It was not 
until Sir James’s recollections grew 
unbelievably extravagant that the 
laughter became anything more than 
halfhearted. Mr. Churchill’s remarks 
must have been almost equally obscure 
to the gathering. He asked whether 
the price of a guinea and a half was 
what distinguished literature from 
journalism. His speech was an essay 
in a very easy form of sport. It took 
nobody anywhere. But it suggested 
some curious thoughts upon literature 
and journalism. Also upon price. 
Price is a problem. It has nothing to 
do, of course, with either literature or 
journalism. It does not so distinguish 
the two. Much is published at high 
prices which is not even journalism. 
Much of our most expensive publica- 
tion is to be described only as rubbish. 
But the truth about price is one which 
it is hard to express. Price is decided 
as a rule by two considerations. The 
first is the number of copies likely to 
be sold; the second is the amount which 
the public can be expected to pay. 
Often, so fine are the profits of the 
publishing trade cut, there may be an 
animated discussion as to whether a 
book can be published at a profit at all. 
Some books are very expensive to pro- 
duce. Practically all illustrated books 
are very serious problems. The art- 
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ist’s fees, the cost of the blocks, the 
special paper, the special printing, and 
the extra charge made by the binders 
for inserting the plates, have all to be 
considered. High royalties make a 
great difference. Excessive discounts 
to the bookselling trade (who, as I have 
said here previously, suppose them- 
selves to be the only class of the com- 
munity which has to pay rent, wages, 
etc.) reduce the publishers’ profits. 
In order to meet all his obligations, the 
publisher has to fix a price that will pay 
his own expenses, his wages bill, his 
royalties, his stationers’ bills, his 
printers’ bills, his binders’ bills. His 
working expenses as a rule are from 
twenty to twenty five per cent of his 
turnover. Where, therefore, he sees a 
chance of making some profit, he takes 
it. Or, where the number which is 
likely to be sold of any given book is 
extremely small, he fixes a price which 
will repay his outlay upon what he re- 


gards as the minimum possible sale. 
Often, of course, his expectations are 


dashed. 
are exceeded. 


Sometimes his expectations 
Then what a proud 
man is the publisher! He really be- 
lieves that he is a judge of books! But 
as far as literature is concerned, price 
is no criterion. As far as literature is 
concerned, even variety is not the only 
test. One might guess that the novel 
was the lowest form of literature if one 
took the word of those who cannot 


write novels. Sir Ronald Ross, for 
example, has been trying to read “‘ Ri- 
ceyman Steps”, and failing to do so. 
He has come to the conclusion — the 
modest conclusion — that novels live a 
season or two, and that ‘‘romance’”’, 
which is what he writes himself — that 
is, indifferent writing about facts of 
scientific interest — lives forever. Sir 
Ronald Ross spoke after a meal, and 
he evidently does not know what he is 
talking about once the field of his own 
interests has been explored. But Ed- 
mund Gosse, that very old gentleman 
who from time to time allows himself to 
be spiteful about modern letters, has 
put it upon record that all novelists 
write only for money. If it pleases 
Mr. Gosse or anybedy else to suppose 
that novelists choose their calling for 
the sake of its profits, and then pursue 
it solely with the object of enlarging 
their banking accounts, nobody can 
prevent the circulation of a comforting 
untruth. It cannot be said, however, 
that Mr. Gosse has ever written for 
love. The note of ungenerosity to all 
who are not of his way of thinking is 
not the most admirable turn for a lit- 
erary critic. It sets a bad standard. 
Those who cannot make a living by 
their original work do ill to asperse 
the honor of those others who as the 
result of greater gifts have been more 
successful. 
SIMON PURE 
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a star. 


MOTHER MASON — Bess Streeter Aldrich 
— Appleton. Scenes from the life of a 
happy, hard working family told with witty 
sympathy. 


* THE GREEN HAT — Michael Arlen — 
Doran. Iris Storm, difficult to fathom, fas- 
cinating, perverse, makes many friends and 
some enemies. 


PEACOCK FEATHERS — Temple Bailey — 
Penn. A boyhood love persists through 
pages of sweetness and light. 


THE SEVEN SLEEPERS — Francis Beed- 
ing — Little, Brown. International intrigue 
with conspirators, secret codes, murders, 
love, and all the other trimmings. 


DESERT PREW — B. M. Bower — Little, 
Brown. A baffling game of cross purposes 
and a good love story besides. 


A GENTLEMAN OF COURAGE — James 
Oliver Curwood — Cosmopolitan. Highly 
colored woods drama of animal life, human 
love, and the inevitable sacrifice. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY — Ethel M. 
Dell — Putnam. The wedding day and 
its wish start another trail of sobs and 
laughter. 


WIDE WATERS— Captain Dingle — 
Brentano. A deep sea yarn spun with a 
mastery to make us eager for more by the 
same pen. 


FOLLOWING THE GRASS — Harry Sin- 
clair Drago— Macaulay. The Nevada 
sheep and cattle war gives rise to a dramatic 
love story. 


THE MAN WHO PLUNDERED THE CITY — 
Sven Elvestad — McBride. This detective 
mystery, though utterly improbable, is 
highly amusing and well translated. 


NINA — Susan Ertz— Appleton. An 
waneney marriage discussed with pathos, 
wit, and understanding. 


Such books as the editor specially recommends are marked with 


*So Big — Edna Ferber — Doubleday, 
Page. Mother and son still appeal in this 
fine study of American life. 


THE FLOWER BENEATH THE Foot — 
Ronald Firbank — Brentano. An attenu- 
ated parable of Continental life, whose in- 
nuendos run the gamut from the maliciously 
smart to the ordinarily vulgar. 


* A PASSAGE TO INDIA — E. M. Forster 
— Harcourt, Brace. Finely wrought study 
of Anglo-Indian relations with moments 
of drama. 


*THE WHITE MONKEY — John Gals- 
worthy — Scribner. Society reacts to the 
war and recovers from it — a novel that is 
provocative and easy to read. 


Humpty Dumpty — Ben Hecht — Hy- 
man-McGee. The egotist triumphant 
again in a brilliant book of perverse philoso- 
phies. 


* BALISAND — Joseph Hergesheimer — 
Knopf. Southern airs and graces, romance, 
chivalry, make this one of the most fasci- 
nating of American historical novels. 


THE SLAVE SHIP — Mary Johnston — 
Little, Brown. A young Jacobite supporter, 
sold as a slave in Virginia, runs away, only 
to become more deeply involved in the traf- 
fic as a dealer himself. One man’s inner 
battle that gives, by slow piling up of detail, 
the temper of those restless times. 


THE ENCHANTED HILL — Peter B. Kyne 
— Cosmopolitan. An ex-aviator finds New 
Mexico far from placid. 


RUGGED WATER — Joseph C. Lincoln — 
Appleton. Adventures in the old life sav- 
ing service — more thrilling and as amusing 
as other Lincoln books. 


THE ComING or Amos— William J. 
Locke — Dodd, Mead. Amos is a simple 
soul — society in various parts of Europe 
and a Russian princess make life less simple 
for him. 
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ON BOARD THE “‘ MORNING STAR’’— Pierre 
MacOrlan — A.and C. Boni. Grisly, grim 
and gruesome, but a corking good pirate 
tale with hair on its chest. 

THE PLAsTIC AGE— Percy Marks — 
Century. <A college youth finds virtue diffi- 
cult to cope with in the lurid surroundings 
of fictionized college life. 


THE VALLEY OF VOICES — George Marsh 
Penn. Anethnologist, a violinist, snowy 
country, and grim events. 


HARKER — John Masefield — 
Adventure clothed in brilliant 
A romance in a thousand. 


* SARD 
Macemillan. 
poetical writing. 


EAST OF THE SETTING SUN — George 
Barr McCutcheon — Dodd, Mead. An- 
other George Barr McCutcheon princess 
makes bacherlorhood bearable. 


THE QUAINT COMPANIONS — Leonard 
Merrick — Dutton. A masterly descrip- 
tion of the inevitable unhappiness resulting 
when a Mayfair girl marries a Negro. 


IN A SHANTUNG GARDEN — Louise Jor- 
dan Miln — Stokes. A colorful romance of 


the East in which a young American finds 
his heart lost to a highborn Chinese lady. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD — Kathleen Norris 
— Doubleday, Page. Rose as a character 
is vivid and worth a far better plot than 
that through which she moves. 


THE INEVITABLE MILLIONAIRES — E. 
Phillips Oppenheim — Little, Brown. A 
new, improved use of the ‘“‘ Brewster’s Mil- 
lions’”’ idea, and comical to boot. 


THE PASSIONATE QUEST — E. Phillips 
Oppenheim — Litile, Brown. Modern Lon- 
don is the setting for a story with a charm- 
ing, wistful, and adventurous heroine. 


LIBERATION — Isabel Ostrander — Mc- 
Bride. A posthumous novel well up to the 
standard of this popular author of crime 
stories. 
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INVISIBLE WOMAN — Herbert 
Quick Bobbs-Merrill. Completes’ the 
trilogy begun by ‘‘Vandemark’s Folly” 
and ‘*The Hawkeye’. A true story and a 
good one, though lacking the vital and racy 
panorama of pioneer life which constituted 
much of the charm of the earlier books. 
(See page 766.) 


* THE 


REDFIELDS — Grace S&S. 
More con- 


RED OF THE 
Richmond — Doubleday, Page. 
cerning Dr. Red Pepper Burns. 


SAINT MARTIN’S SUMMER — Rafael 
Sabatini — Houghton Mifflin. Old France 
and a Sabatini damsel rescued as all Saba- 
tini damsels must suffer rescue. 


*THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL — Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick — Houghton Mifflin. 
An Anglo-French love story involving con- 
trasting backgrounds and philosophies. 


BLEST — Wilbur Daniel 
The seamy side of life in 
ruthlessly 


ISLES OF THE 
Steele — Harper. 
the lovely South Sea Islands 
disclosed. 


* THE NEEDLE’S EYE — Arthur Train — 
Scribner. How a man meets great wealth 
and fights its influence on his soul. Well 
done. 


DEEP IN THE HEARTS OF MEN — Mary 
E. Waller — Little, Brown. Throbbings of 
a coal miner’s heart toward light and under- 
standing. 


* THE OLD LADIES — Hugh Walpole — 
Doran. Dramatic, poignant, finely spun 
story of old age and its tragedy. 


INNOCENT DESIRES — E. L. Grant Wat- 
son — Liveright. Brief sketches of un- 
happy dwellers in the Australian bush. 


* PROFESSOR, How CouLpD You? — 
Harry Leon Wilson — Cosmopolitan. A 
college professor seeks red blood and open 
spaces — vastly amusing. 
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300KS THAT MAY HAVE 
ESCAPED YOU 


1. “Augustus Baldwin Longstreet” | 
by John Donald Wade (Macmillan). | 
A charming and illuminating study of 
southern life and culture. 


2. ‘* Doctor Dolittle” by Hugh Loft- | 
ing (Stokes). An American classic | 
for children that should not be for- 

| gotten. 


8. “The Singing Season”’ by Isabel 
Paterson (Boni, Liveright). Lovely 
romance of religion in old Spain. 


4. “The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page’? by Burton J. Hendrick 
(Doubleday, Page). An illuminating 
piece of American biography. 


5. “The Meaning of Prayer’? by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick (Doran). 
An early Fosdick book that is finely 
inspirational. 








Newspaper Romance 


REAT men sometimes survive as 
quiet personalities illumined by 
great deeds. Joseph Pulitzer, as pic- 
tured in Don Seitz’s ‘‘Joseph Pulitzer: 
His Life and Letters” (Simon, Schus- 
ter), was not without great and roman- 
tic deeds; but his quixotic egotism 
quite overshadows his achievements. 
This is a fine record of an unusual man 
a man loved by his contemporaries 

in spite of astounding personal manner- 
isms; a man who suffered physical af- 
fliction bravely and carried on a great 
business in spite of it. Imagine the 
mind which could dream of wanting a 
war just to see what it would do toa 
newspaper! Such, Mr. Seitz intimates, 
was his feeling toward our slight con- 
flict with Spain. His papers were his 


life, and he was the newspaper man 
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Indomitable, 
restless, sensitive, highly imaginative 


first, last, and always. 


his demand was for power and 
for intellectual righteousness. His at- 
tempt to shoot Captain Edward Augus- 
tine, a political opponent in St. Louis, 
at first seemed the action of a rash 
youth; but the clean up in lobbyist 
methods that resulted seemed to justify 


thefury. So much of his often strange 
violence achieved spectacular and 
worthwhile results. The biography 


becomes a history of politics, thought, 
and newspaper development as well 
as a record of Mr. Pulitzer. Seitz 
draws a clever, if somewhat onesided, 
sketch of Rooseveltian methods. Mr. 
Hearst is sketched in through J. P.’s 
eyes. New York “World” events are 
detailed and prove interesting. There 
is given much of the personality of the 
late Frank I. Cobb and of Mr. Pulit- 
zer’s advice, encouragement, and 
admonishment to that great editor. 
Mr. Seitz has told a romantic and a 
dramatic story, and one in which facts 
and incidents abound. It must have 
been a rare man who could virtually 
run a paper for eighteen years during 
which he visited his office only three 
times. So actual did that absent per- 
sonality become, with his scrawled 
messages from Bar Harbor or his cables 
from the yacht “‘ Liberty”’ at Nice, that 
he seemed still to exert a paternal in- 
fluence over those of us whose ap- 
prenticeship on the ‘“‘World” came 
long after his death. “Accuracy, Terse- 
ness, Accuracy” are words no “‘ World” 
man will forget, though he may neglect 
to apply them. A weak man does not 
recognize a fundamental weakness as 
did Mr. Pulitzer. He knew that vital- 
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ity, vigor, suddenness of idea were a 
part of his genius. He knew they were 
also his danger. He counseled his men 
to disregard an order that seemed to 
them unwise, impulsive or foolish. 
Although he often became furious when 
his dictates were not followed, if his 
judgment proved unsound he was quick 
to acknowledge fault. I have failed to 
emphasize in this review the ‘“‘success”’ 
story of the foreign youngster coming 
into Boston to become one of America’s 
leading citizens. It is a great story; 
but the greater story, and one which 
Mr. Seitz has painted well, is of the 
years of blindness and detachment, in 
which keen interest was always pre- 
served and the vivid hand of the master 
apparent to the last. I should like to 


quote one table of editorial instructions 
as example of the temperament of this 
quixotic and unequaled journalist: 


1. Don’t commit the paper for Bryan 
unless you hear from me. 

2. Don’t hamper the paper’s freedom for 
the next forty days to do anything after 
that. 

3. Don’t cease vigorous opposition to 
Rooseveltism in all phases; ditto Republi- 
canism whenever wrong. 

4. Don’t say an unnecessary unkind word 
about Taft. Treat him fairly. Not a 
word of untruth under any circumstances 
against him or Bryan; or anybody else, not 
even Hearst. 

5. Don’t hesitate to criticise Taft politi- 
cally as Roosevelt’s proxy or dummy until 
he disproves it. 

6. Don’t defend Bryan on any charge 
made against him which you know to be 
founded. 

7. Don’t hesitate at all proper times to 
repeat that his platform is a great improve- 
ment over ’96 and 1900 especially on (a) 
jingoism and Roosevelt’s war fake spirit 
(b) Philippinism (c) Publicity Plank (d) 
Tariff Reform (e) Retrenchment in Na- 
tional Expenses. Bryan coming to it 
rather than the “ World” going to them. 

8. Don’t comment on everything Bryan 
says. Don’t be afraid toignore his speeches 
and talk. Don’t forget that you are not 
compelled to write and express an opinion 
on anything; that silence, silence, silence is 
peculiarly wise at times. 


9. Don’t, whatever happens, ever say 
that Bryan will or should be elected or that 
he is even fit and qualified. 

10. Don’t forget that I will give you 
several hats after the election if you can 
observe these rules, especially the last, 
No. 9. 

All this subject to change, perhaps to- 
morrow, if the news and facts should 
change. 


A Homely Trilogy 


F Herbert Quick’s three inter- 

locked stories of the old midwest, 
‘*Vandemark’s Folly’? remains for me 
the most glamorous. Yet eachis good, 
“‘The Invisible Woman” (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill) a shade better reading than ‘‘ The 
Hawkeye’’, its progression and devel- 
opment as a story surer. Christina 
Thorkelson and Owen Gowdy carry the 
main incidents of this homely yet oc- 
casionally melodramatic story. They 
were born of the same mother, Rowena 
Fewkes, whose tragedy was exposed in 
‘“Vandemark’s Folly’’. This is a story 
of the law and its manipulations, of two 
rival firms, of a judge and his insane 
wife, of political strivings in that early 
midwest. The framework is adorned 
by Herbert Quick’s really fine ability 
to draw characters that immediately 
catch the interest. His book is packed 
with them. You follow the story for 
their sakes, and yet it is curiosity to 
find out what happens to them rather 
than any real love or friendship for 
them that drives you on. This cir- 
cumstance is due to a curious detach- 
ment on the part of the author. His 
style is clear, dry, unadorned; he 
stands away and watches his story de- 
velop before him. He has a perfect 
right to his method; but if the reader 
misses passion and glow of words and 
emotion, he must, I think, blame this 
peculiarity of technique. The book 
yet remains one of the most interesting 
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of current novels. The insanity of 
Mrs. Silverthorn is handled with 
adroitness and perception, the trial 
scene is clear and dramatic. The 
trilogy, as a whole, demands our respect 
and admiration. Even higher compli- 
ments may be paid Mr. Quick, for his 
books can be reread with interest, so 
filled are they with amusing and color- 
ful detail. 


Inthe Winter a Poet’s Fancy— 


T is seldom in one month that four 

American poets appear whose work 
is really worth recommending for one 
reason or another. Of the four re- 
marked here, William Ellery Leonard 
is, perhaps, the best poet; but it is 
Mark Van Doren’s ‘‘Spring Thunder”’ 
(Seltzer) that I should like best to have 
upon my shelves. Van Doren’s stark 


lyrics remind occasionally of the early 


Robert Frost. They have a warmer 
note, though. They are less dramatic, 
with a more human love of the small 
idiosyncrasies of nature. The one 
criticism I should make of these beauti- 
ful and carefully fashioned and tender 
poems is in regard to the thing on which 
the poet probably most prides himself, 
his casualness. ‘To me it seems a man- 
nerism; to another it may seem a 
strength. He chooses a single incident 
and, without particular development, 
makes a poem ofit. ‘‘Javelins’’ is, for 
example, a lovely pastoral — too casual 
for complete success, yet undoubtedly 
successful in doing what Van Doren 
meant it to do. ‘‘Big Mare’’, on the 
other hand, strikes me as a thoroughly 
lovely dramatic lilt. Van Doren likes 
animals, and many of his poems pay 
tribute to them, quietly. He isa quiet 
poet, and a real poet. Among the 
younger men he takes rank, it seems to 
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me, along with Hervey Allen, among 
the first four or five. William Ellery 
Leonard, in ‘‘ Tutankhamen and After” 
(Huebsch) adds a series of excellent 
dramatic lyrics to his other collected 
volumes. I have not been fortunate 
enough to see the privately printed 
“‘Two Lives” of which are published 
such encomiums in the back of this 
volume. I find some of these later 
poems of Mr. Leonard’s dull; but they 
are always illuminated by fine lines and 
the volume is made excellent by such 
poems as ‘‘Indian Summer” or ‘‘Lu- 
cretius”. Martha Ostenso’s “‘A Far 
Land” (Seltzer) is spirited and gay in 
execution. She has a true lyric sense 
and uses it without stutters of self con- 
sciousness. A normal book, and one 
that will please. I don’t like always to 
be finding other poets in people’s work, 
but there are echoes here of both Mrs. 
Wylie and Miss Millay; not too strong, 
though, to eliminate originality. Beau- 
tifully printed, quaintly bound, the 
fragile verses of Hildegarde Flanner 
again appear. She has been some time 
silent. Her strange gift has matured. 
H. D. and Miss Flanner have coldness 
and quietness in common; but under 
H. D’s detachment runs a flame that is 
missing in these faint yet beautiful 
clamorings of a young girl’s soul for 
expression. Mysticism, too, has its 
place here. Four or five exquisite 
lyrics would mark ‘‘A Tree in Bloom” 
(Lantern Press) as notable. Such a 
one is the last poem: 


TO ONE OF LITTLE FAITH 


Put out the mourners from your heart, 
And bid your still soul rise. 

It is not death, but only sleep 

That fastens down your eyes. 


Return, O Galilean days, 

Judean hands, return! 

Make bloom the lily in the ash 

Of this neglected urn. ns 
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INTERPRETING THOREAU 
By Gordon Hall Gerould 


EON BAZALGETTE, who in 1908 
dealt faithfully with Walt Whit- 
man, has now published the results of 
his study of Thoreau in a somewhat 
similar volume, admirably translated 
by Van Wyck Brooks. Although 
unencumbered by footnotes — in this 
repects differing from the book on 
Whitman —it is a painstaking per- 
formance, commendable for the indus- 
try with which M. Bazalgette has ex- 
ploited the abundant material ready 
to the hand of a biographer. It is 
commendable, too, for the honest effort 
made to interpret afresh the singularly 
gifted and puzzling—-if somewhat 
puzzleheaded — creature who in the 
Forties and Fifties of the last century 
observed man and nature from the van- 
tage point of Concord, Massachusetts. 
If the book is not altogether a suc- 
cess, it is rather because of the author’s 
limitations as a literary craftsman than 
because he has not tried very hard. 
He has attempted to recall Thoreau 
as M. Maurois attempted to evoke 
young Shelley in his brilliant ‘‘Ariel’’, 
but with a more rigid adherence to the 
documents in the case and a stricter 
rein on his fancy. Out of Thoreau’s 
books and the invaluable “Journal” 
he has woven a narrative in which he 
has aimed to show both the pattern of a 
life and its explanation. In a measure 
he has succeeded, since the figure of 
Thoreau emerges with some degree of 
clarity as the story proceeds. 
Unfortunately he has made a rather 
dull book, whereas the only justification 
for writing a biography in the manner 


of a novel is surely a heightening of 
interest. I have no means of knowing 
whither M. Bazalgette’s English studies 
have led him, except that he has con- 
sorted with Whitman and the Concord 
group, but I suspect him of a passion 
for Thomas Carlyle, who in his time 
wrote biography in much the same 
manner— though in very different 
language —as that rediscovered of 
late by Mr. Strachey and M. Maurois. 
The fact is that M. Bazalgette’s book, 
at least in its English form, reads like 
Carlyle gone very wrong. All the 
worst mannerisms are there: the use of 
the present tense in a wild struggle for 
vividness, the direct address with the 
wearisome epithet, the question flung 
at a hypothetical audience — the whole 
spurt and splutter of Carlylese. Much 
has to be forgiven Carlyle, since he had 
an imaginative grasp, a wit, a power of 
phrase beyond those of common men; 
but no one save Herman Melville has 
ever succeeded in getting effects by the 
same means, unless, that is, Walt Whit- 
man owes more to him than is generally 
supposed. 

M. Bazalgette, at all events, is not of 
the race of giants. He grows tedious 
in his effort to be picturesque, which is 
a pity, since he has probably under- 
stood Thoreau as well as any continen- 
tal European ever could. His notions 
of a New England village like Concord 
are obviously colored, to be sure, by 
his knowledge of French provincial 
towns, and his reading of New England 
character is imperfect; but he has pa- 
tiently constructed in his own mind a 
fairly accurate model of the little world 
in which Henry Thoreau played his 
wilfully lonely game. Had he been 
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content to narrate his discoveries 
straightforwardly and without pretense, 
he might have given us a far more 
readable book — and a more valuable 
one, also, since the foreigner’s examina- 
tion has certain virtues of detachment 
hard for the native to come by. As 
things stand, Edward Emerson’s little 
study and Frank Sanborn’s life remain 
more adequate interpretations of Tho- 
reau than this. Thoreau was not a 
simple person, despite his cult of the 
simple life; and probably no one born 
outside New England is capable of 
understanding certain aspects of his 
personality until they have been care- 
fully explained. About one thing, 
however, there can be no question: he 
had the power of writing amazingly 
good prose. His wisdom may be 
doubted, but not his gift of luminous 
and beautiful phrase. It is almost 
time for us to treasure his writings for 
what they are, and perhaps to let his 
little eccentricities fall into oblivion. 


Henry Thoreau, Bachelor of Nature. By 
Léon Bazalgette. Translated by Van 
a Brooks. Harcourt, Brace and 

0. 


A FIVE FOOT SHELF 
OF STORIES 


By Gerald Hewes Carson 


HERE is a tradition in the pub- 

lishing business, whispered over 
the teacups in the conference rooms, re- 
peated sagely in the cabals of the pub- 
licity department, that short stories 
won’t sell in book form. 

Yet we yearly see more and more of 
them. Whether, then, the tradition is 
a myth, or whether the publishers have 
banded themselves together coura- 
geously to win for short stories the recog- 
nition that they are worth preserving 
between book covers, it is neither dis- 
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creet, polite, nor material for me to in- 
quire here. But certain it is, and for 
whatever reason, that volumes of short 
stories are being issued at an accelerat- 
ing rate. And one does not note that 
they are unhealthily plentiful upon the 
second hand bookstore counters, or 
among the ‘“‘remnant” stocks. 

So here, without further preamble, 
are five new books of short stories. 
They do not have very much in com- 
mon — not even an ultimate object. 
Two are for entertainment. One ‘“‘is 
primarily designed for use in schools 
and colleges”; another addresses the 
same carefully nurtured publie by im- 
plication; while another is a yearbook, 
whose modest merits have aroused such 
diverse opinions in so many quarters 
that it now has clearly demonstrated its 
value, if only as a point of departure. 

This latter book is, of course, ‘“‘ The 
Best British Short Stories of 1924”, 
edited by Edward J. O’Brien and John 
Cournos. It is a companion volume to 
the better known American annual 
which at this writing has yet to be is- 
sued for 1924. The book contains 
twenty six stories, those authors win- 
ning the distinction of inclusion being 
James Murray Allison, Martin Arm- 
strong, Rolf Bennett, Mary Butts, 
A. E. Coppard, E. M. Delafield, Cara- 
doc Evans, Leslie P. Hartley, Janko 
Lavrin, William McFee, G. B. Mac- 
Kenzie, Katherine Mansfield, Archi- 
bald Marshall, W. Somerset Maugham, 
Viola Meynell, Raymond Mortimer, 
Liam O’Flaherty, Con O’Leary, T. F. 
Powys, Dorothy Richardson, Helen 
Rootham, Helen Simpson, Edith Sit- 
well, H. M. Tomlinson, W. J. Turner, 
and Romer Wilson. 

For reference purposes this book also 
indexes the whole of the O’Brien- 
Cournos selection of British short sto- 
ries, the articles which have appeared 
upon the short story in British periodi- 
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cals between June 1, 1923 and May 31, 
1924, and the volumes of short stories 
published during this period in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

“Aces” and ‘‘ Twenty-three Stories 
by Twenty and Three Authors” are to 
be read solely because you want to read 
them. They are not guaranteed to 
amuse you, for literature is one com- 
modity which lags deplorably behind 
the times in its merchandising prac- 
tice; but they do the next best thing, 
they offer well known names which 
have something of the same virtue as 
trademarks. The latter volume is de- 
voted to the mood of terror, its “‘ chief 
aim” heing ‘‘to startle’. To that end 
the editors, C. A. Dawson Scott and 
Ernest Rhys, have sought (chiefly 
among British authors) and found 


Gothic romance, murder and miasma. 
The twenty three authors are Edith 
Wharton, Thomas Burke, Robert Hich- 
ens, W. B. Yeats, the Marquess Cur- 


zon of Kedleston, L. De Bra, Elinor 
Mordaunt, A. E. W. Mason, Cutliffe 
Hyne, Edwin Pugh, R. Ellis Roberts, 
John Masefield, Louis Golding, Arthur 
Lynch, A. Conan Doyle, Algernon 
Blackwood, Ward Muir, Morley Rob- 
erts, H. De Vere Stacpoole, T. F. 
Powys, W. W. Jacobs, Walter de la 
Mare, and W. Somerset Maugham. 
This is a curious anthology, really, for 
it pretends to have no other attraction 
than the fascination of the things and 
situations which produce revulsion and 
shudders. Some of the stories, as one 
would naturally expect, are obviously 
thrillers, but all of them are accom- 
plished and adept. 

‘*Aces”’ is drawn from the literature 
which fills our great American maga- 
zines. Dorothy Canfield, Octavus 
Roy Cohen, Edna Ferber, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Zona Gale, Bruno Lessing, 
Kathleen Norris, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, Benjamin R. Sher, G. B. Stern, 
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Thyra Samter Winslow, and Israel 
Zangwill contributed the stories in the 
interest of the New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind. Whatever these stories 
are, they are never dull. Give Miss 
Ferber, Miss Gale, or Mr. Cohen a par- 
agraph and they have you with them 
for the balance of their five thousand or 
so words. This, in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Cohen has never, and the oth- 
ers have all too seldom, really created 
a character. One recognizes the fact 
perfectly — yet readson. That is per- 
haps the perfect tribute to the polish 
and allure of the well made piece cut 
according to American specifications. 
The names of these ‘‘ Aces”’ are names 
to conjure with, and the stories are 
magic with the alchemy of the modern 
teller of tales who transmutes the stuff 
of imagination and experience into vi- 
brant words which snap off into the 
ether leaving the strong, acrid odor of 
modern life in their trail. 

The last two volumes are academic. 
‘“‘Contemporary Short Stories’, se- 
lected by Kenneth Allan Robinson, 
presents work of Sherwood Anderson, 
Arnold Bennett, Thomas Burke, Doro- 
thy Canfield, Willa Cather, Irvin S. 
Cobb, Joseph Conrad, Theodore 
Dreiser, Edna Ferber, John Gals- 
worthy, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Fannie Hurst, 
Ring W. Lardner, Katherine Mans- 
field, W. Somerset Maugham, Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, Booth Tarkington, Hugh 
Walpole, H. G. Wells, and Edith 
Wharton. 

Professor Robinson’s preface 
claims the “‘ half-digested terminology’ 
of the pedagogues. He seeks ultimate 
reality as the artist reveals it in ‘‘the 
portrayal of man’s developing con- 
sciousness of himself among his con- 
tacts with life’’, and finds it most abun- 
dantly in the work he has chosen for his 
volume. 


dis- 


’ 
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‘‘A Collection of Types of the Short 
Story” is the way William Thomson 
Hastings, A.M., Benjamin Crocker 
Clough, Ph.D., and Kenneth Oliver 
Mason, A.M.., describe their joint effort 
in the subtitle to ‘‘Short Stories’’. 
These scholarly authors resort to 
“Tales from the Old French”’, Daniel 
Defoe, and a pack of notes to illustrate 
and explain what they mean. Many 
times and many literatures give up 
their dead that they may be ticketed 
anew. Alphonse Daudet lies beside 
Bret Harte. James Stephens, James 
Joyce, and Katherine Mansfield are 
here. H. C. Bunner makes room for 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; Olive 
Schreiner keeps a place for Henry 
James; and Willa Cather and Edith 
Wharton are neighborly with John 
Masefield and Lord Dunsany. 

The notes in the back of the book 
tabulate each story as being a “‘Story of 
Mystification”’, ‘‘Burlesque”, ‘“‘Story 
of Background and Atmosphere’”’, or 
“Story of Theme”. This pleasant 
positiveness is supplemented with bio- 
graphical and interpretative comments 
upon the distinguished dead which are, 
to say the least, safely within the tradi- 
tion of American scholarship. The re- 
marks upon the living have the distinc- 
tion of being as insufferably dry as 
though the redoutable Professor Walter 
C. Bronson of Brown University him- 
self had penned them. But this dis- 
tinction is not wholly merited by the 
diligent seminarians who compiled 
“Short Stories”’; for, indeed, one learns 
in the preface that the ghostly hand of 
Professor Bronson himself was passed 
in very fact over these — already — 
musty pages. 


The British Short Stories of 1924. Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 
Small, Maynard and Co. 

Aces, A Collection of Short Stories. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons 


Twenty-three Stories by Twenty and 
Three Authors. D. Appleton and Co. 
Contemporary Short Stories. Selected by 
Kenneth Allan Robinson. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 
Short Stories. Edited by William Thom- 


son Hastings, Benjamin Crocker Clough, 
and Kenneth Oliver Mason. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


MR. ELLIS’S PARTING SHOTS 
By Henry B. Fuller 


NNOUNCING this third volume of 
excerpts from his journals as the 
final one, Havelock Ellis, civilized, cul- 
tured, old, unhappy, the despairing 
well-wisher of a difficult and disap- 
pointing world, seems to intimate his 
retirement. ‘“‘I have accommodated 
my arrangements to Death’’, he de- 
clares; and he would appear not un- 
willing to go. 

The twentieth century —- no wonder, 
perhaps — has proved too much for 
him. Bellona has dealt a dreadful 
stroke. He is as set against those who 
take war medals as against those who 
give them. His favorite period has 
been the age of Louis XIV — he is 
all for its ‘‘splendid exuberance and 
extravagances”. That day, supple- 
mented by the age of Elizabeth, with 
its ‘‘wild turbulence and humorous 
eccentricity and magnificent tragedy’’, 
quite satisfies him: since the seven- 
teenth century, he maintains, there 
has been no great age. He indeed 
appears to accept Elie Faure’s estimate 
of Napoleon as a great artist, a lyric 
poet in real life and a supreme dreamer. 
Yet while man is “for ever crushing 
within his heart all the tragedy and 
comedy of his long career, to express 
from them an essence of beauty”’, 
still our diarist is unable to apply this 
criterion to his own age. Such, ap- 
parently, must be the work of some 
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younger man, aided by the idealizing 
cooperation resident in time. Mr. 
Ellis has sometimes been called ‘‘mod- 
ern’’, he says; but there is nothing he 
desires less. ‘‘Some day, perhaps, 
our own Georgian Age will seem worth 
remembering. Heaven knows for 
what!” Possibly such an attitude 
characterizes rather the man who takes 
it than the period in which he is living. 

Yet this damnable day of ours yields 
interests and pleasures. Art addresses 
us; and nature; and the stir of travel 
is active through the four years the 
present volume covers. One may fly 
to Paris, with its poignancy; one may 
sojourn in Athens, or at least recall 
such experiences. One may find the 
sea and the mountains in Cornwall 
and on the Riviera. One may run up 
to London for Elizabethan revivals 
or for the canvases of the Tate Gal- 
lery. But a few notations, 
made decimally, will indicate the range 
of the present pages: 


Page 10.— Bach compared with Beetho- 
ven. 

Page 20. — Caliban and Ariel as opposing 
sides of the English character. 

Page 30.— The Herd Instinct, as dis- 
played during the Great War. 

Page 40.— The dance of the sea — the 
play of waves and foam. 

Page 50.— The landmarks of Cornish 
fields, with their phallic appeals to the 
generative sources of nature. 

Page 80.— The long course of Egyptian 
culture. 

Page 100.— The absurdity of the world 
as a spectacle. 

Page 150.— Pain as the very texture of 
love. 

Page 200.— Obscenity as a necessary 
element in genius; and the song and 
plumage of the birds. . . 


It is regrettable that this long con- 
tinued series of comments and impres- 
sions should close on a harsh note; but 
it is probably unavoidable that one 
who writes frankly on almost all topics 


and there find himself 
We must remember 


should here 
misunderstood. 
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that Mr. Ellis began as a physician, 
and that while the profession always 
has set its feet on the firm ground of 
normality it has occasionally allowed 
them to wander off into the sliding 
muck of abnormality. The medico 
will sometimes touch on dubious topics 
—as in the above tabulation, which 
was entered upon with no thought of 
coloring the outcome; in which case 
sympathetic understanding may fail. 
Thus the last page of all records our 
author’s indignation with the Canadian 
police inspectors who have lately been 
prosecuting somebody or other for 
“‘selling certain books in which I feel 
a very personal interest”. So there 
it is. 

However, the generous and unprej- 
udiced reader will prefer to end on a 
note of his own. He will not fail in 
appreciation of an alert mind acutely 
concerned through a wide range of 
vital interests —a mind dedicated to 
right and beauty, attached to the 
things of the spirit, and desirous of the 
best in a world of imperfections. 
Every advanced society produces such 
natures, and sees to it, in the end, that 
they shall be unhappy. Our own day 
would seem to be especially apt in 


that regard. 


Impressions and Comments, Third and 
Final Series. By Havelock Ellis. Hough 
ton Mifflin Co. 


WHY ARE THEY STRIKING 
NOW? 


By Charles R. Walker 


HE jungle of books on labor (large 
and small) is almost as thick and 
impenetrable as the forests of the new 
fiction — and with fewer and less en- 
tertaining guides. It takes no subtle 
doctor of economics to point out that 
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the labor problem, with its labyrinth of 
reference and its catholic way of touch- 
ing all of us, is perhaps the hardest 
cross word puzzle we have to solve. 
But the practical help from literature 
for the man in the street — or the sub- 
way —is small. There are mono- 
graphs on the cost of living from 1880 
on, there are employers’ panacea books, 
telling how happiness and harmony is 
to be achieved by putting in shop 
committees and drinking cups, and 
there are bogy books about the red 
menace. But to the perennial cry of 
the business man and the public, in the 
face of a new railway tie up or a fresh 
coal strike: ‘‘Why in hell are they 
striking now? And what can we do 
about it?” there has been little in the 
way of first aid to a puzzled public. 
John Fitch in ‘‘The Causes of In- 
dustrial Unrest” has gone far to supply 
it, though that statement is by no 
means a full account of what the book 
achieves. He starts with the difficult 
eternal truth that men’s instincts and 
desires are much alike, whether the 
individual be a miner or a member of 
the New York stock exchange. Each 
wants to get on, to be honored and 
respected, to have some fun, to be se- 
cure in his job, to see his children pros- 
per. But the environment is different 
in the two cases. If you can know 
that environment, mental and physical, 
the aims, limitations, beliefs, ambi- 
tions, of the man, you can understand 
why his actions lead to the dynamiting 
of a bridge or the leadership of a nation- 
al coal strike, though you may condemn 
both. So Fitch carefully limits his 
book tothe conditions, economic, polit- 
ical, legal, industrial, psychological, 
out of which ‘‘industrial unrest”’ in its 
many forms arises. He touches on 
remedies — pills, splints, and purges 
-but primarily he is a diagnostician 
showing where the poison originates 


and why the patient acts as he does. 
The sources of unrest he puts for con- 
venience under three heads: thus we 
have unrest rising from economic con- 
ditions, unrest arising from the struggle 
itself, and unrest arising from conflict 
with the government. 

I have read a great many books on 
the labor problem, but can think of no 
single volume work that covers this 
field of conditions and causes in so 
rounded a fashion. Brilliancy, fresh 
thought are not here, but they are not 
attempted. Sound research and a 
philosophic temper are on every page, 
and they illuminate peculiarly those 
subjects that still radiate the fierce 
heat of controversy. The chapters 
dealing with ‘‘Opposition to Unions”’, 
“Company Towns”, ‘“‘Strikes’’, ‘‘ The 
Policing of Strikes”, are examples of 
the scientist treating violence in a 
laboratory calm. 

Finally it can be stated, for the read- 
er’s comfort, that the book contains no 
theory of social utopia; it is, I should 
say, part of the literature of tolerance, 
a philosophic Baedeker for the long 
journey of industrial enlightenment. 


The Causes of Industrial Unrest. By 
John A. Fitch. Harper and Bros. 


DEEP SEA READING 
By Arthur Mason 


HE year 1924 has brought us 

many new books of the sea. In 
‘Down to the Sea in Ships” Irvin 
Anthony gives us a swift, agreeable, 
and, sometimes, incomplete view of 
the inception and progress of shipping 
from the first times to the present. 
Historically there are a few important 
omissions both in ancient history and 
American progress. For example, no 
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stress has been laid upon our relations 
with England and France in the early 
days. As a literary work the book is 
readable throughout, and it is really 
remarkable in places: here a paragraph 
of singular illumination, there a whole 
chapter, especially those on American 
fishing, American ports, and the Eng- 
lish tea and wool clippers. 

Joanna Colcord’s ‘“‘Roll and Go”, 
with its fine introduction by her brother 
Lincoln Colcord and her own charming 
interpretations, accounts, and notes, 
is a classic of the days of sailormen 
that could have been written only by 
a real sailor, so full is it of the very 
spirit of the days of sailing ships. A 
real sailor Miss Colcord is; she neither 
emphasizes nor underdemonstrates the 
lives of sailormen. She simply plants 
their breath-of-life there on the printed 
page for readers of all time to pluck in 
perennial bloom. Truly, irrespective 
of its remarkable collection of chanties, 
“Roll and Go” is a book preeminent 
in its class, and richly deserves the 
place in history that is bound to come 
to it, both as a definite record of the 
forecastle life of our sailing ships, and 
as the first collection of the American 
songs of the sea. Let us hope that its 
success will be so pronounced as to 
call for a book of Miss Colcord’s own 
recollections of the tall masts and those 
who sailed before them. 

“Wooden Ships and Iron Men” by 
Frederick William Wallace possesses 
the combined and rare merit of being 
a splendidly arranged book of reference 
on British North American shipping 
from beginning to end of the era of 
wooden ships, and a chronicle of the 
outstanding incidents of those times. 
It can be recommended, therefore, to 
professional and literary readers alike. 
The application of a straightforward, 
easy style to a compilation of barnacled 
facts that would have defied anyone 





not used to untangling rope yarn, re- 
sults in a praiseworthy publication. 

The bluenose sailors were notoriously 
hard men who never gave in; the blue- 
nose officers sometimes found them- 
selves staved up through the practices 
of their ‘‘hell ships’’ when they didn’t 
get there first; but the bluenose ships 
were beyond reproach always, and that 
was because they had real sailors, 
sailors who were sailors to command 
and to run them. Otherwise — well 
Old Ocean knows how those men fared 
who were no sailors. Iron men 
oh yes, Old Ocean knows! To me the 
most appealing part of this book is the 
simple record of the ships that never 
came back. Anyone who reads the 
account of the voyage of the ‘‘Re- 
search’’, how rudder after rudder failed 
her on a trackless ocean, and how she 
was finally brought to port, will realize 
enough mentally to fill in the details of 
the struggle involved in the loss of 
every ship that never returned. Wal- 
lace’s book is, indeed, a notable addi- 
tion to the history of the sea. 

Joseph Lewis French has edited a 
delightful anthology of stories showing 
in polished literary fashion the lives 
of sailormen of different sorts, and the 
varied face of different localities where 
sailormen find themselves. The only 
fault to find with the collection is that 
the title, ‘‘Sagas of the Seas’’, seems 
hardly to apply to so literary a work 
there is a great deal that partakes of 
romance as well. However, as a title 
it is charming, the book is beautifully 
adorned, and any one of the stories it 
contains — especially Connolly’s ‘‘ The 
Race that Was” or the anonymous 
**Main-Truck” —is worth the price 
of the book, surrounded, as each con- 
tribution is, with other stories hardly 
less worthy of a reader’s time. 

In the compilation of Charles Board- 
man Hawes’s posthumous “‘ Whaling”’, 
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Mrs. Hawes has added to its intrinsic 
merit a rare appreciation and interpre- 
tation. These attributes are expressed 
with a charm that distinguishes her 
work among those books which treat 
of the grim and adventurous ages of 
sail. The volume is also perhaps the 
most exhaustive study of its kind in 
existence. Highest praise of all — 
it has completely delighted one old 
sailor of the days when the merchant 
marine which was our world scorned, 
as Mrs. Hawes herself says, those who 
hunted the whale for their slack and 
untidy ways, and took no count of 
their singular heroism! It made me 
wish that such as I were eligible for 
her bluebacked volume, wherein the 
melancholy skipper of the ‘‘ Minne- 
sota” stuck out years of torment for 
the sake of his honest livelihood, and 
the heroes of the Arctic jam gave up 
their livelihood cheerfully to fetch 
their comrades home. Never again 
shall I boast that I have never been 
a-whaling! 

To those who go through life hugging 
the curb, I would recommend ‘‘Seamen 
All”. If their blood doesn’t start 
speeding up their spine, and they don’t 
ask Providence why they waited so 
long to be born, why, I miss my guess. 
This is another of E. Keble Chatter- 
ton’s picture histories, as smoothly 
finished as one of Charles R. Patter- 
son’s paintings of the sea and if any- 
thing more difficult to produce, de- 
pendent as it is for quality upon his 
power to fill in gaps around a subject 
that consists of parts of all puzzle 
shapes and sizes which have to be 
pretty much left as he has found them 
in the volumes of his research, yet all 
transferred to one canvas. That the 
author is equal to the occasion, his 
previous mosaics of the sea have borne 
ample testimony. They are all very 
readable and above everything else 
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clear; they form, with this new book, 
a library that everyone interested in 
the sea should have upon his shelves. 


Down to the Sea in Ships. By Irvin 
Anthony. Penn Publishing Co. 

Roll and Go, Songs of American Sailormen. 
Compiled by Joanna C. Colcord. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

Wooden Ships and Iron Men. By Fred- 
erick William Wallace. George Sully 
and Co. 

Sagas of the Seas. By American Writers. 
Edited by Joseph Lewis French. Dial 


Tess. 

Whaling. By Charles Boardman Hawes. 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 

Seamen All. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Little, Brown and Co. 


YORICK — WITH A DASH OF 
ARIEL 


By Arthur Bartlett Maurice 


T was Edmund Clarence Stedman 

who first called Eugene Field 
Yorick, and Mr. Dennis, in endorsing 
the fitness of the name, adds ‘but 
with a dash of Ariel — when he was 
not Mercutio”. Whatever the partic- 
ular Shakespearian intonation, it has 
always carried with it a recognition 
of the fine medieval or Elizabethan 
quality of Field’s intellectual roister- 
ing. There was the flavor of the past 
in the other appellations linked with 
Field’s name and fame. According 
to his own frequent mock-heroic char- 
acterization he was ‘“‘the Chicago 
Dante’’. Quite seriously critics have 
called him ‘‘the children’s laureate’’, 
“the children’s Shakespeare’, some- 
times ‘‘the children’s Chaucer’’. But 
it is the man Field whom Mr. Dennis 
aims to present in these pages, the 
man ‘‘who lived so merrily and yet so 
broodingly; who faced fate so light- 
heartedly and courageously; who com- 
bated his natural loneliness so persist- 
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ently and who wrought with his pen 
so brilliantly and sympathetically”’. 

One of Eugene Field’s many accom- 
plishments was his faculty of inventing 
the most impossible news stories and 
writing them up with such apparent 
sincerity, such solemn faced gravity, 
and such a minuteness of detail, that 
most readers gulped them gaspingly 
but without doubt. It is what the 
French call pince-sans-rire. Once he 
concocted a most outrageously ridicu- 
lous story about Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria. Had the story been given 
baldly the hoax would have been 
obvious to the most gullible of readers; 
but turned and twisted in Field’s 
dexterous hands, embellished by fig- 
ures and supported by names and 
addresses, it was made at last to seem 
extraordinary but true. Labouchére 
printed it solemnly in London “ Truth”’, 
adding some comment of his own. 
Field was delighted. 

Perhaps, in calling Field Yorick, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman had his 
own experience in mind. Once the 
poet was to visit Chicago as a guest of 
the Twentieth Century Club, and Field 
found the usual opportunity to give 
vent to his spirits. He drew a cir- 
cumstantial and dramatic picture of the 
excitement which the prospective visit 
was arousing in Chicago literary circles. 
He told picturesquely but solemnly of 
certain wonderful preparations that 
were being made... There was to be 
a great banquet. The honored guest 
was to be conducted from the railway 
station by a giant procession, and Field 
was able to announce authoritatively 
the following order of march: 

Twenty Police Officers Afoot. 


The Grand Marshal, horseback, accom- 
panied by ten male members of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, also horseback. 
Mr. Stedman in a landau drawn by four 
horses, two black and two white. 


The Twentieth Century Club in carriages. 
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A brass band afoot. 
The Robert Browning Club 
Parmelee’s ’buses. 
The Homer clubs afoot, preceded by a fife 
and drum corps, and a real Greek philos- 
opher attired in a tunic. 
Another brass band. 
A beautiful young woman playing a guitar, 
symbolizing Apollo and his lute, in a car 
drawn by nine milk-white stallions, im- 
personating the Muses. 

Two hundred Chicago poets afoot. 
The Chicago Literary Club in carriages. 
Magnificent advertising car of Armour 
and Co. illustrating the progress of civil- 

ization. 
Fishbladder Brigade and the Blue 
Island Avenue Shelley Club. 
The Fire Department. 
Another brass band. 
Citizens in carriages, afoot and horseback. 
Advertising cars and wagons. 


in Frank 


The 


At first reading Mr. Stedman, panic- 
stricken, was on the point of canceling 
his visit. 

In somewhat similar vein was the 
famous bit of humor written by Field 
about Francis Wilson’s legs. The 
gifted comedian first became a stage 
celebrity with the production of “‘Er- 
minie”’, in a part which he played not 
only with his head and heart but also 
conspicuously with his legs. Of the 
legs Field wrote: 


They are twins, yet totally unlike, re- 
minding one of a well-mated man and wife, 
who are so very different that we speak 
of them as well matched. The left leg is 
apparently of a serious turn, as may be 
observed on all occasions requiring a 
portrayal of those emotions which bespeak 
elevated thought and philosophic tenden- 
cies. The right leg is mercurial, ubiq- 
uitous, passionate to a marked degree, 
whimsical, fantastic, and grotesque. The 
contrast between the two gives us a com- 
edy in itself which is very pleasing; for the 
constant struggle between the perennial 
levity of the right leg and the melancholy 
demeanor of the left leg is funnier by far 
than most of the horse-play which passes 
for comedy in these times. 


Again there was that tremendous 
story of Alaskan adventure which 
Field used to tell at the expense of 
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another actor friend, Stuart Robson. 
According to the tale, Robson once 
taught a Sunday School class in 
Alaska. One winter day he took the 
dear little children out riding in a sled. 
When far from civilization they were 
pursued by a pack of ferocious wolves. 
With rare presence of mind the re- 
sourceful Robson, while whipping his 
horses to their utmost speed, threw 
out one child after another to the 
terrible beasts, which stopped long 
enough to devour each child in turn. 
Very properly, he threw out first the 
wicked little boy who never had 
dropped any pennies into the plate at 
Sunday School. After the last child 
had been thrown to the wolves, the good 
Mr. Robson reached town in safety. 
We are inclined to associate Field 
exclusively with Chicago, on account 
of his long years of service there with 
the ‘‘Daily News”’, and his ‘‘Sharps 
and Flats” column in that newspaper. 


But he was born in St. Louis, brought 


up in Amherst, Massachusetts, and 
began his newspaper career as a re- 
porter on the St. Louis ‘‘ Evening Jour- 
nal’. Thence he went to St. Joseph as 
city editor of the St. Joseph ‘‘Gazette”’; 
returned to St. Louis as editorial para- 
graphist on the ‘‘ Journal”’ and “‘ Times- 
Journal’; was managing editor in turn 
of the Kansas City ‘“‘ Times”’ and of the 
Denver “Tribune”. With the last 
named paper was associated the famous 
“Tribune Primer”. He had had ten 
years of active journalism before he 
went to Chicago and the ‘‘ Daily News” 
in August, 1883. It was Melville E. 
Stone who lured him to Chicago with 
an offer of fifty dollars a week, the pros- 
pect of a higher salary as a reward for 
effective service, and the promise that 
he should be permitted to write pre- 
cisely what he pleased, subject to rea- 
sonable editorial supervision. 

Field married, at twenty three, a girl 


of sixteen. His married life through- 
out was exceedingly happy, but he 
must have been a trying husband. 
That he recognized the fact is indicated 
by one of his favorite stories — a story 
usually told with much elaboration and 
never twice in the same way. It re- 
lated how in a dream he died and went 
to heaven, where he encountered many 
interesting persons of past ages. The 
conversations he had with them were 
surprising enough, but the one of chief 
interest was with that amiable but 
sorely tried patriarch, Job. After a 
little improving exchange of ideas 
Field complimented his ancient com- 
panion upon his long established and 
well deserved reputation for patience. 
Thereupon the venerable spirit heaved 
a profound sigh. ‘“‘It is true’’, said 
Job, ‘“‘that for a long time I enjoyed 
quite a reputation for being patient, 
but now I have had to take a back seat. 
You see, there’s a woman in Chicago 
—name’s Mrs. Eugene Field — who 
has proved herself to be a lot patienter 
than I.” 

Mr. Dennis offers a concrete illustra- 
tion. One evening as Field and his 
wife were starting to call at a friend’s 
house, Mrs. Field chanced to remark 
that she wished she had put on a better 
dress. A moment later they boarded 
a street car. While Field stopped at 
the door to pay the fares Mrs. Field 
moved to the front of the car and sat 
down. Field fumbled in his pocket for 
a coin, found it, drew it forth, and, as 
he handed it to the cunductor, said in a 
deep voice plainly audible to all the 
occupants of the car: ‘“‘I wish to pay 
the fare not only of myself but of that 
beautiful lady in the exquisite and 
costly gown whom you see sitting yon- 
der.”” Having thus drawn all eyes 
critically to the dress which Mrs. Field 
wished she had not worn, Field was 
perfectly happy. 
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Mr. Dennis has given a vivid pic- 
ture of Field’s acrobatic attitude when 
writing — his feet on his desk and his 
tablet and paper either at his side or, 
more often, on his lap. Thus estab- 
lished to his liking, he wrote steadily 
and rapidly, chuckling every now and 
then as some quaint fancy developed 
under his pen. When it had been 
transferred to paper he would read it 
aloud, to enable his fastidious ear to 
apply its test. The regulation three 
sheets of paper having been filled with 
his extremely fine handwriting, Field’s 
feet came promptly down from the top 
of his desk, his elbows were squared to 
place the sheets in order, and he would 
emit a loud, provocative, ‘‘Oh, well!” 
That was his daily declaration of re- 
lease from labor. 

Field’s normal working day in the 
‘*Daily News” office was about two 
hours. He was able to accomplish so 
much in so short a time because of his 
many and diverse activities elsewhere 
throughout most of the day and also 
most of the night. He was gathering 
material for his column when he lin- 
gered in old bookshops, when he met 
his actor friends at or after the theatre, 
and when he read or wrote late at 


night. He even had the faculty of 
turning to account the visits of bores, 
who took up a good deal of his time 
when he could not escape them. His 
production was little short of amazing. 
At one period he dazzled his readers 
with the number as well as the beauty 
of his verses. In the week beginning 
July 15, 1889 he filled his column every 
day with nothing but poems of his 
own, and there was a formidable re- 
serve supply of verse on his desk. 
That was the period when Field the 
poet was finding himself. 

To Mr. Dennis’s book the reader is 
referred for the pictures of the later 
years, the friendships formed with 
men of letters in England, the prowl- 
ings among the old bookshops of Lon- 
don, the experiences on the Continent 
which furnished him with themes for 
so many of hispoems. Much has been 
written about Eugene Field, yet ‘‘Eu- 
gene Field’s Creative Years” is un- 
questionably the most important con- 
tribution to the subject since the 
appearance of “Eugene Field”’, the 
Slason Thompson biography of twenty 
two years ago. 


Eugene Field’s Creative Years. By Charles 
H. Dennis. Doubleday, Page and Co. 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


OME of the sketches in ‘‘ Distress- 
ing Dialogues”’ (Harper) are mono- 
logues; some are diatribes; and the rest 
are truly dialogues, in our opinion more 
amusing than distressing. The author, 
Nancy Boyd, who is revealed in a sly 
copyright notice as no other than Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, has let her wit and 
humorous observation play over a 
dozen phases of social folly: Greenwich 
Village, Americans, marriage, supersti- 
tions, Greek dancing, and modern 
woman in search of beauty (the kind 
that comes high in a shop). Here is 
wit for wit’s sake, as sponsored by 
‘‘Vanity Fair’. One may safely leave 
such a book on the library table when 
the Advance Club meets for tea and lit- 
erarv discussion. Unlike some of those 
unpleasant foreign publications, it will 
not shock the less ‘‘advanced’”’ mem- 
bers, and it is subtle enough to charm 
even the local authority on Michael 
Arlen. In short, it gives the reader a 
flattering sense of his own sophistica- 
tion and cleverness. Perhaps it has a 
bit too much of that gossamer charm 
that distinguishes the flippant monthly 
where it first appeared, to share even a 
small portion of the permanence that 
belongs to the poetry of Nancy Boyd’s 
familiar. But it does clothe the bony 
frame of our meagre civilization in 
pleasant seductiveness, and possesses 
more humor and truth to life than most 
light satires of the fashionable and 
literary world. 


When the reader finishes ‘‘The 
Coasts of Illusion’”’ (Harper) by Clark 
B. Firestone, he may well exclaim with 
Marco Polo: ‘‘ And something I learned 
of the ways of man.” ‘Coasts of Illu- 
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sion’”’, as glimpsed here, are nowhere 
the shores of the supernatural, but they 
are seen through the haze of distance 
and the obscurity of time. Mr. Fire- 
stone laments the fact that the frontiers 
of ignorance have been pushed back so 
far that the never-never lands have 
dropped off into the sea, so he summons 
again the countries and creatures of leg- 
end, and binds them between the 
covers of a book which veritably merits 
the hackneyed words ‘‘fascinating” 
and ‘“‘alluring’’. The imaginative 
reader is fascinated by the stuff of this 
strange volume and lured, with never a 
thought of the morrow, through myste- 
rious realms of fact and fancy, encoun- 
tering dragons, satyrs, pigmies, mer- 
folk, Amazons, albinos, heroes, and 
other ‘‘peoples of prodigy’’ who have 
given zest and color to the world’s yes- 
terdays. The librarian will find it dif- 
ficult to catalogue ‘‘ The Coasts of Illu- 
sion”’, for history, geography, mythol- 
ogy, science, anthropology, and folk 
lore are drawn together by the golden 
thread of imagination and woven inex- 
tricably by the story teller’s art. 


One’s first impulse upon finding the 
famous Trotsky discoursing of ‘“‘cul- 
ture’’, ‘‘cultured speech’’, and the ne- 
cessity of good manners, is to cite Gil- 
bert’s estimate of the winsome, amiable 
ways of the coster when he’s finished 
jumping on his mother. But that, of 
course, is unfair: however one may dif- 
fer as to their applications of it, it is 
simply silly to deny that the Bolshevist 
leaders have a truly constructive aspi- 
ration, and that they have got hold of 
the tail of a dynamic idea in their asser- 
tion that a “‘reconstruction of human- 
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ity’’ is necessary. Most of us are sure 
that they are going about it in an alto- 
gether wrong way, but one must grant 
their sincerity of purpose. A most in- 
teresting, if very scrappy, presentation 
of that side of present day Bolshevism 
is given in ‘Problems of Life’ (Doran) 
by L. Trotsky, translated by Z. Venger- 
ova, with anintroduction by N. Minsky. 
It is made up of incidental papers, of di- 
verse quality, treating of ‘“‘habit and 
custom’”’, of vodka, the cinema, the 
church, and, more importantly, of the 
family, the communal education of 
children, the ‘‘emancipation”’ of women 
from domestic drudgery by the com- 
munal kitchen, and a score of mi- 
nor matters, down to politeness and the 
abuses of profanity. The underlying 
idea is that, having won “political” 
freedom, the ‘proletariat’? must now 
learn not only to read and write but 
how to become skilled workmen: and, 
above all, how to rearrange marriage 
and the care of children in accord- 
ance with Communist ideals. Trotsky 
frankly recognizes past mistakes and 
failures. Perhaps his real, chief point 
is that the upbuilding process must, of 
necessity, be slow: he neither expects 
nor promises any miracles. His man- 
ner is mild, gently argumentative, 
though there are flashes of more ardent 
expression here and there. It is, of 
course, all conditioned upon the ac- 
ceptance of Communist doctrine as a 
foundation. But it serves, at least, to 
show Trotsky himself in a light unfa- 
miliar to most American readers. 


myopic Lafeadio Hearn! 
There is much in ‘‘Lafcadio Hearn’s 


Strange, 


American Days” (Dodd, Mead) for 
which he would not thank the author, 
but for those very chapters of an in- 
quisitive soul exploring life’s stranger 
nooks and crannies the reader is 
humbly grateful. Edward Larocque 
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Tinker has made no effort to fashion a 
halo for the strange combination of a 
dozen racial heritages, but in a most 
engaging manner sets forth the influ- 
ence of an unorthodox existence upon 
Hearn’s literary output. It is a ro- 
mantic book, as exciting in its story as 
most novels, and much better written. 
Tinker may not have an unbiased 
judgment of Hearn as a litterateur, 
but he gives a biography that could 
stand on its own legs were it written 
about an unknown. 


Zane Grey’s ‘‘Tales of Southern 
Rivers” (Harper), a group of vivid 
and enviable reminiscences relating the 
author’s fishing and hunting experi- 
ences in remote tropical waters, should 
prove a delight to the ardent sportsman 
of rod and gun. They are told with 
the novelist’s faculty for rugged de- 
scriptive writing at its best. The 
generous addition of over eighty ex- 
cellent photographs, secured in action 
afloat and ashore, lends an authentic 
and illuminating quality which en- 
hances the pleasant intimacy one feels 
in following the text. The book is a 
worthy companion to the non-fiction 
works of this type by Mr. Grey which 
have preceded it 


Columnists needn’t be brilliant. In 
“So Much Velvet” (Doubleday, Page) 
the cheerful Franklin P. Adams sus- 
tains so sufficiently a pleasing ratio of 
amusing things to the unstirring ones 
that he is readily acceptable. F.P.A., 
like Jo Jo the Dog Faced Boy, Pat 
Rooney, and Herriman, has become an 
institution by simply being himself 
for satisfactory stretches. His daily 
Conning Tower is never without one 
redeeming boob bomb. In this latest 
collection of his observations there are 
some nice things as well as some very 
dreary dirges indeed. A conscientious 
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performer, he alwaystries. In some of 
his numbers he tries too hard. But 
when a journalistic mountebank has to 
turn handsprings daily with new 
mumblings he’d be in a bad way if he 
didn’t appear dogged sometimes. Then 
too, as he probably has discovered, an 
occasional civilized subtlety has a way 
of emerging through the saddest or- 
chestral bombast — when least hoped 
for. Such as have presented them- 
selves to F. P. A. have been restrained 
lovingly. The only really offensive 
thing about ‘‘So Much Velvet” is the 
wrapper. Can it be that F. P. A. has 
taken to owl delineation? 


Mary Caroline Crawford knows how 
to write about New England in general, 
and about Boston in particular. With 
a shelf of good books to her credit, she 
stands firm in the assumption that the 
lure of the antique runs deeper than 
the casual whim of the collector. 
‘‘None of us’’, she avers in her fore- 
word to the new edition of ‘‘Old Boston 
Days and Ways” (Little, Brown) 
‘‘wish the Boston of the twentieth cen- 
tury to be merely a museum.” And 
indeed there would be little danger of 
that if all chroniclers had Miss Craw- 
ford’s fine perception and her ability 
to link up the past with the present. 
‘“‘Old Boston Days and Ways” deals 
with Boston’s history as a town, and 
carries it through the ‘“‘formative pe- 
riod’’ when its peculiar genius was be- 
ginning to express itself in art, in poli- 
tics, and in civic life. The new edition 
is illustrated with carefully chosen 
prints and engravings, wholly in keep- 
ing with the tone of the book, and a 
welcome contrast to the conventional 
photographs one usually finds in such 
volumes. 


The field of modern Italian litera- 
ture, too little known to most Ameri- 
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cans, is charmingly opened to the view 
by Ruth Shepard Phelps through 
the medium of ‘“‘Italian Silhouettes” 
(Knopf). About a dozen graceful 
essays tell of the lives and works of as 
many poets and novelists, and criticize 
searchingly the quality of their in- 
dividual product. The writer has a 
rare power of brief and subtle charac- 
terization. Thus she calls Giosué Car- 
ducci ‘‘the eternal adolescent”, de- 
nominates Pascoli ‘‘the poet of very 
little things”” who lived in ‘‘a child’s 
world” and ‘“‘did not so much believe 
in religion as enjoy it”. Of Papini she 
declares that ‘‘his native woodnote is a 
wild triumphant cackle’”’. And how is 
this for a summary of Pirandello’s 
method: ‘* The protagonist seems to be 
one of the ‘persistent problems of 
philosophy’’”? Her account of the 
women writers— Annie Vivanti and 
others — is noteworthy for its insight 
into the feminist aspect of their works. 


One expects, in books purporting to 
give glimpses of foreign lands, com- 
parisons of the virtues of the good old 
U. S. A. and the undesirable qualities 
of the country under the scrutinizing 


microscope. That sort of thing seems 
to be quite au fait and has brought no 
little prominence to many — may their 
tribe decrease! But here is an icono- 
clast who disdains derogation and re- 
frains from annoying comment. Harry 
A. Franck, while meandering through 
Japan and Formosa, forgot politics, 
and the relative merits of heathen and 
Christian religions. He was able to 
see the humorous side of everything, 
even the most distressing incident. 
And his taste is that of a connoisseur; 
he chooses his material with an artistic 
appreciation of picturesque common- 
place that is unhampered by philoso- 
phy. Here are no stilted observations, 
but lively human snapshots of life as 
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lived by the Joneses and Smiths and 
Browns of Japan and Formosa. Exit the 
intriguing politician and the fanatical 
high priest, and enter the bourgeoisie, 
with the homely eccentricities as com- 
mon to every people as the provincial- 
isms of the national tongue. It can be 
truly said of ‘‘Glimpses of Japan and 
Formosa”’ (Century) that its glimpses 
ring true and, in so far as the lay mind 
can tell, are faithful reproductions of 
Far Eastern life. 


The operagoer who would dispense 
with librettos, or else enrich his mem- 
ory through the eyes of another, has 
two new books to choose from. Mary 
Fitch Watkins is good reading for him 
who does not take his opera too seri- 
ously. Werelish her description of the 
opening scene of ‘‘ André Chénier’”’, in 
which ‘‘one lackey with a baritone 
voice addresses a blue sofa which he 
has just turned around, and is quite 
severe with it for the shameless flirta- 
tions which it has countenanced”’. 
But though the style is delightfully 
unconventional, the subject matter of 
‘First Aid to the Opera-Goer”’ (Stokes) 
is thoroughly orthodox. The forty 
two works described are by choice 
“*those old operas which endure from 
year to year in every company’s pro- 
spectus, and those ‘novelties’ which 
have proved their worth by surviving 
more than a tentative season or two”’. 
On the other hand, those included by 
Mabel Wagnalls in ‘‘Opera and Its 
Stars” (Funk, Wagnalls) are intended 
primarily to supplement her stories of 
stars who have achieved success in the 
various réles. There are interviews 
with the inevitable four — Galli-Curci, 
Jeritza, Mary Garden, Geraldine Far- 
rar—and with prima donnas better 
known to the generation preceding. 
Discussion of Farrar leads naturally to 


an analysis of ‘‘Carmen”, Sembrich 
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brings thoughts of the unfamiliar 
‘‘Semiramide”, and so on. Whereas 
“First Aid to the Opera-Goer”’ con- 
fines itself to discussion of the plot, 
there is here an attempt to show the 
relation between music and action. 
We learn of ‘‘Celeste Aida” that ‘“‘like 
all love-songs it is legato, andante, and 
pianissimo, but at the same time notice- 
ably original and characteristic’’, which 
seems not very helpful. To illustrate 
the difference in viewpoint between 
these two books, we quote parallel pas- 
sages in the description of ‘‘Aida”’. As 
Miss Wagnalls put it: 


Like an electric flash from a sultry sky 
does the entrance of Aida affect the musical 
atmosphere. At sight of the beautiful cap- 
tive, Amneris again rages with jealousy, as 
is plainly indicated by the conflicting 
themes in the orchestra. With subtle de- 
vices the Princess seeks to entrap her rival. 
She pretends a deep sympathy for Aida’s 
grief over the vanquished Ethiopians, and 
adds that “‘ Egypt also has cause to mourn, 
for our brave leader, Rhadames, is among 
the slain.”” This treacherous falsehood is 
foisted so suddenly that Aida loses caution 
and reveals her emotion. Amneris cries 
out in fury: ‘“‘Tremble, slave! thy secret 
is discovered!’”’ She informs Aida that 
Rhadames lives, and that she, Pharaoh’s 
daughter, loves the hero and “will not 
brook the rivalry of a slave!”’ 


According to Miss Watkins: 


Here is the gloomy Aida, bringing Am- 
neris’ crown. ‘The princess wants to try a 
little strategy, so she sends every one else 
away, and then sweetly announces to Aida 
that Rhadames has been killed. The 
devoted girl pales under her café-au-lait, and 
Amneris, hissing unpleasantly, ‘“‘Ha, I 
thought so!’’ declares the perfect futility of 
Aida’s passion. ‘‘A mere slave, ridiculous! 
I, the princess, love the man!” 


How Miss Watkins must revel in the 
current production of ‘‘ The Firebrand”’! 


“It was Dickens who discovered 
London as the abode of the old and the 
quaint, and Stevenson in his ‘New 
Arabian Nights’ who invented the ro- 
mantic possibilities of London Streets. 
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It was Whistler who discovered Lon- 
don as a city of fugitive, mysterious 
beauty”, but it remained for E. V. 
Lucas to delight thousands of readers 
with ‘‘A Wanderer in London” (Mac- 
millan), which appears now in its 
twenty third edition. Mr. Lucas 
knows his London well and is as much 
at home at Whitechapel or the Zoo as 
in Mayfair or the Tate Gallery. This 
new edition, of what is perhaps the 
most popular in the celebrated ‘‘ Wan- 
derer”’ series, should replace all others, 
since the ‘‘flood of bricks and mortar” 
is still upon the city, and no sooner does 
Kegent Street give up the ghost than 
Charing Cross Station contemplates a 
jump across the Thames. ‘“‘Bit by bit 
old London vanishes!’ If the reader, 
or traveler, prefers a more casual tour 
than that mapped out by Mr. Lucas, 
let him turn to Helen W. Henderson’s 
‘“‘A Loiterer in London” (Doran). 
This attractive volume, embellished 


with the best of photographs, catches 
the essential spirit of London, and is a 
book to be read from beginning to end, 
even though the reader must do his 
loitering in front of the study fire. It 
may, however, serve as the necessary 


spur to travel, for London, claims 
Miss Henderson, is the only ‘“‘real” 
place in the world; ‘‘to arrive here is to 
achieve the grand destination”’. 


After the manifold illustrations of 
Russian eccentricities given by Maxim 
Gorky in the collection of sketches en- 
titled ‘‘Fragments from My Diary” 
(McBride), he reflects: ‘‘Am I quite 
certain that I want these people to 
become different? However foreign 
all nationalism, patriotism and other 
diseases of the spirit may be to me, 
my vision of the Russian people as 
exceptionally, fantastically gifted and 
uncommon, does not fail me. Even 
the fools in Russia are peculiarly 
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foolish, foolish in a way of their own, 
just as the sluggards have a genius of 
their own.”’ Could there be a more 
comprehensive or convincingly truth- 
ful vision of the enigmatic Russian? 
If anything at all has been demon- 
strated by the repeated attempts of 
foreigners to describe and interpret 
him, it is that he remains incompre- 
hensible to the non-Russian. Hence, 
if we are ever to understand, the inter- 
pretation must come from an experi- 
enced Russian whose vision is capable 
of some measure of detachment. Gorky 
perhaps comes nearer than any other 
to attaining such detachment: he is 
still of them, thoroughly Russian him- 
self, but also capable of somehow stand- 
ing a bit aloof. It is hardly necessary 
to say of these varied sketches that 
they are brilliantly done—some of 
them raw, intentionally raw, splashes of 
color, savage, unrestrained; others 
delicate even to sentimentality; and 
still others humorous, or subtly phil- 
osophical. It was demonstrated long 
ago that Gorky can write: that he can 
be a master artist. It seems also to be 
true in his case that less evaporates in 
the process of translation than with 
most Russian writers. The name of 
the translator is not given, but this 
version is in excellent English, thor- 
oughly alive, and with nothing of the 
air of the difficultly made rendering that 
mars so much translating. The three 
dozen sketches range widely, both in 
time and place: there is a glimpse of 
the revolution, ‘‘some views on the 
war’’, a note on Tolstoy, and a dis- 
quisition on ‘‘atheism, marriage and 
dancing”. But for the most part they 
are vivid outline drawings of charac- 
ters, tragic, comic to burlesque, pa- 
thetic, brutal — all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. They are 
emphatically Russian yet they are, 
also entirely, certainly human. 
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Compiled by Frank Parker Stockbridge, Life Member of the American Library Association, in 
Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


It is one thing to write a book and get it published; it is quite another thing to 
get any considerable number of persons to read it. Witness the titles in the December 
Monthly Score. Why do “‘The Enchanted Hill’’, ‘‘ East of the Setting Sun’’, and 
“*The Old Ladies” come newly into the Score rather than three books by three other 
authors? Reflecting upon them, one is moved te suggest to the young authors who 
are trying to scale Parnassus by the aid of divers ingenious devices of rhetoric, in- 
nuendo, or shock, that they attempt, for a change, the simple and time tried method 
of telling an interesting story interestingly. Should any demand the recipe for that 
art, let them sit for a season at the feet of America’s greatest story teller, whose ‘‘ Auto- 
biography’ ’ holds a deserved first place in this month’s general list. —F. P. §. 


N.B.—We were a trifle premature last month in dismissing the perdurable 


H.G. Wells. 
just heard of the ‘‘Outline”’. 


. The Little French Girl 
. So Big 
3. The White Monkey 
. Rugged Water 
. Rose of the World 
The Green Hat 


. The Plastic Age 

3. Peacock Feathers 

. The Enchanted Hill* 

. East of the Setting Sun* 
. A Gentleman of Courage 
2. The Old Ladies* 


1. Mark Twain’s Autobiography 
2. Saint Joan 
. Life of Christ 
4. My Garden of Memory 
Ariel: The Life of Shelley 
)». Life and Letters of Walter H. 
. Etiquette 
. The New Decalogue of Scienc 
9. The Outline of History 
The Dance of Life 
11. From Immigrant to Inventor 
12. Galapagos: World’s End 


FICTION 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Edna Ferber 

John Galsworthy 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
Kathleen Norris 
Michael Arlen 

Percy Marks 

Temple Bailey 

Peter B. Kyne 

George Barr McCutcheon 
James Oliver Curwood 
Hugh Walpole 


GENERAL 


Samuel L. Clemens 
George Bernard Shaw 
Giovanni Papini 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
André Maurois 
Burton J. Hendrick 
Emily Post 


Page 


e Albert Edward Wiggam 


H. G. Wells 

Havelock Ellis 
Michael Pupin 
William Beebe 


* This title has not before appeared in the Monthly Score. 
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Apparently there are still a few million Americans who have only 


HOUGHTON 
DOUBLEDAY 
SCRIBNER 
APPLETON 
DOUBLEDAY 
DORAN 
CENTURY 
PENN 
COSMOPOLITAN 
Dopp 
COSMOPOLITAN 
DORAN 


HARPER 
BRENTANO 
HARCOURT 
HOUGHTON 

APPLETON 
DOUBLEDAY 


FUNK, WAGNALLS 


BoBBs 
MACMILLAN 
HOUGHTON 
SCRIBNER 
PUTNAM 
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We Have With Us 


HERE is scarcely a vocable in the 
English language the etymology 
of which is simpler or more alluring 
than that of ‘‘interest’’. It comes 
from the Latin inter (with, among) 
and esse (to be). Or to get at the 
matter more directly, ‘‘interest’’ is 
merely the third person singular of 
the Latin verb for ‘‘to be” with the 
humble preposition ‘‘inter’ prefixed. 
That interests me which is with me. 
I am, for example, at this moment 
not at all concerned about or inter- 
ested in the water system of Scranton. 
That the drinking water of what is 
momentarily my home town is taken 
directly from the not exactly majestic 
river that flows by this town, that it 
is vigorously dosed with chlorine, 
that it smells to the borders of ad- 
jacent states, and that I have to pay 
$1.25 a month for the necessity of 
using it, locally and on the inside — 
this is of interest to me. My home 
town water is with me. Or, I lend 
a man a dollar and he pays me six 
cents for the use of it. The latter 
I call my interest, for that is all that 
is with me: the other man has the 
dollar. 

The fascinating feature of this prin- 
ciple, however, rests in the reassuring 
fact that it works both ways: the man 
who does not have a dollar can easily 
be persuaded to take an interest in 
one. And what does any man do 
while drinking bad water? He vis- 
ualizes to himself some far off fount 
at the foot of a tree-clad hill from 
which water clear as crystal, cool, re- 
freshing, altogether delightful, gushes 
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forth to the eternal reinvigorating of 
man and all his animal colleagues. 

Now, I cheerfully grant that after 
years of trial and error, I do not 
understand the publisher mind. Ap- 
proach one of our publishers with the 
remark that here is a foreign work 
which you know is a great and good 
one (and you are aware that the 
publisher is not in a position to know 
this), and he turns in his swivel chair, 
which means turning on you, looks 
over his glasses, and makes a set 
speech of the following contents: 
“‘This is obviously a splendid piece of 
work, but I fear that our readers 
would not be interested in it.” 

And yet, of the eight books we 
have with us this month there is 
only one which, by the most generous 
stretch of the imagination, could be 
said to be of interest to the American 
people on the basis of the true ety- 
mology of ‘‘interest’’. That is Fredrika 
Bremer’s ‘‘Letters’”’, written seventy 
years ago and containing admir- 
able sketches of us at a time when 
the leading topic of conversation was 
slavery and what should be done 
about it. 

Of what does our monthly menu 
consist? Of precious little that is 
already with us: An Italian scholar 
who resembles the typical American 
scholar probably less than he resem- 
bles any other human type, writes 
twenty six essays on twenty five 
European poets, no one of whom, 
with the exceptions of Heine, Schiller, 
Ibsen, and Scott, has an American 
following and some of whom, such as 
Monti, Giusti, and Werner, are now 
destined to be heard of for the first 
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time. We have also the memoirs — 
according to the prefatory note — of an 
admirable, ugly, Catholic, sentimental 
Don Juan. The letters of a Swedish 
woman who studied us just as we 
were on the brink of a social and 
political revolution. Six plays by 
Moliére, all written in the seventeenth 
century, translated long before this, 
published heretofore on various oc- 
casions, three of which would never 
be discovered today were it not known 
that a Moliére wrote them. A novel 
on the life of miners in France, written 
forty years ago, also published long 
since elsewhere, and admittedly strong 
enough but not a picture of mining 
as it is done today. Infinite chitchat 
about cats and dogs. Five tales from 
Flanders that outdo in their forth- 
right bestiality anything that ever 


took place in this country in which 
one fourth as many people are killed 
outright every year as make up the 


entire kingdom of little but mighty 
Denmark. And still more fairy tales 
rom Norway, laid in our lap just as 
our football season is at its height. 

Consequently, on the ground of in- 
ter-est, it would never have occurred to 
me to go to a single one of our publish- 
ers with a single one of these books ex- 
cept Fréken Bremer’s. And for this 
very reason I believe I begin to see the 
light: Our publishers have obviously 
put their heads together and agreed 
that in the bringing out of foreign 
works, they are morally and estheti- 
cally bound to select thoughts, pic- 
tures, lives, discussions, tales, and so on 
such as we never had and have no pros- 
pect of having. To this principle it 
would be audacious and injudicious to 
take exception. We have, by way of 
illustration, whole libraries of cat-and- 
dog literature but nothing like that of 
Colette who, the jacket informs us, 
is Colette Willy—HI so dislike the 


thought of calling a strange woman by 
her first name. 

Due to my own intellectual indi- 
gence, much of Signor Croce’s big book 
means nothing to me but so many 
hours of boredom; for what is duller 
and more inane than literary criticism 
of a writer whose life is a sealed pam- 
phlet and whose works we have never 
read? There is Berchet, for example; 
Foscolo; Caballero. And out of Cro- 
ce’s twenty five heroes any other Amer- 
ican can draw his dummy. I have 
never yet known a man of any nation- 
ality who knows much. But if I per- 
sonally do not know more about Zach- 
arias Werner than Benedetto Croce 
reveals in this essay on him, then I 
should have been failed in a certain 
German course I took nearly a quarter 
of acentury ago. It is peculiar about 
the way the big fellows persist in tak- 
ing chances. 

With Walter Scott this is all differ- 
ent. Croce has evidently read his 
Scott; and he has come to the conclu- 
sion that when Sir Walter wiped out 
the grand debt by his novel series he 
proved that he was a good business 
man but a poor poet. I do not know 
even yet why it is impossible for me to 
enjoy ‘‘Ivanhoe”’. But now that the 
ex-Minister of Education in Italy 
makes the same confession, by impli- 
cation, we may consider the case closed. 

I once heard Bishop Herbert Ship- 
man, in a sermon to a post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, say that he could under- 
stand without difficulty why the Lord 
made a sheep, a sheep that has wool on 
its back and meat on its bones; but he 
could not understand what point the 
Lord had in view in creating some men 
he knew, for they were so utterly good- 
for-nothing. In very truth the Mar- 
quis who saunters along through del 
Valle-Inclan’s life, real and alleged, 
is not nearly so useful a member of so- 
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ciety, as we appraise society in this 
country, as a good sheep would be. 
The uses that can be made of wool are 
many, and mutton is delectable if well 
done. But after all, there is that far 
off spring at the very thought of which 
our mouth waters. This contribution 
from Spain is interesting to us: it is 
well written, piquant and picturesque. 
Moreover, the old Marquis actually 
fancies that he is of heroic stature. It 
is always interesting to watch a man 
who cajoles himself into believing that 
he is something that he is not, and we 
have whole Yalensian Bowls of that 
type with us. 

Goethe said once that the reading of 
one or two of Moliére’s plays each year 
was an integral part of general culture. 
But Goethe also said: ‘‘ Wieland’s 
‘Oberon’ will be admired and read as 
a masterpiece of artistic creation so 
long as gold remains gold, crystal crys- 
tal, and poetry poetry.’’ Wieland’s 


‘“‘Oberon”’ is read today by about one 
German out of ten thousand once in 
ten years and it is not read by non- 


Germanic peoples at all. Let us for- 
ever be on our guard against sweeping 
statements by the great. Moreover, 
“‘Les Précieuses Ridicules”’ is trans- 
lated here by ‘“‘The High-Brow La- 
dies’’. Curtis Hidden Page rendered 
the title by ‘‘The Affected Misses’’. 
Why could it not be translated as ‘‘ The 
Ridiculous Preciouses’’?? What does a 
man call his sweetheart but his “‘pre- 
cious’? I believe that Moliére’s La 
Grange, Croisy, and even Almanzor 
would accept this rendering, while 
Miles. Madelon and Cathos themselves 
could certainly not enter a demurrer. 
But do this, and some self appointed 
critic who never translated a word in 
his life and who knows nothing about 
the business of translating will shriek: 
“‘Ah, that is not idiomatic!” 

Every sentence of Fredrika Bremer’s 


, 
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“Letters” is worth the careful study 
of every American: her interest in 
this country was foreign, and she saw 
it as we cannot see it. To me, one 
of her most valuable letters is the one 
that bears the date line, ‘‘Charlottes- 
ville, Va., June 26”. There she heard 
two university students deliver ‘‘ora- 
tions’. The first one was so full of 
fatuous praise of all things southern 
that she wrote: ‘‘I left the hall very 
much depressed. . . . I have scarcely 
any desire to go and hear the other 
speaker.” This country will have 
made a colossal spiritual advance as 
soon as the last native shall have rid 
himself of this speech: ‘‘This is the 
greatest, grandest, and most glorious 
country on the face of the earth.” 
When I read Capital propaganda 
it makes me long to become a Socialist 
with an anarchistic penchant; when 
I read Labor stuff I long for personal 
millions and a seat among the obstruc- 
tionistic capitalists. But when I read 
Zola’s ‘‘Germinal’”’ with its powerful, 
at times even brutal, bestial, savage 
picture of miners and mining in France 
in the early Eighties, I get the entire 
picture without the jaundiced prej- 
udice. Old Etienne Lantier stalks 
through the whole tale committing 
and suffering wrongs, but whose wrongs 
are they? They are the depradations 
of civilization. Zola is an artist from 
whom our plush covered podium and 
soap box orators might learn by turns. 
Such a book as ‘‘Cats, Dogs and 
I” fails to impress me — which may 
be my fault. There are a few good 
things in it, particularly in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘The Zoological Garden”, 
written at Antwerp in the spring of 
1914, and in those passages where the 
butterfly is referred to as a ‘‘feathery 
flower’’, though even in this I sense 
a bit of nature faking. Moreover, I 
feel that in such an expression as 
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“these beautiful. sanguinary princes 
of the earth” there is a measure of 
affectation, for it is hard to be natural 
when imputing royalty to lions, tigers 
*n everything. 

No American ever wrote such tales 
as Verhaeren’s; and we never had an 
American artist of the temperament of 
Frans Masereel. The publisher has 
consequently done well to bring 
out this book in unique format and 
distinctive coloring. The ‘Inn of 
Gentle Death” should do much by 
way of showing how the old order 
really passeth, while the ‘‘Horse Fair 
at Opdorp”’, where the unbroken 
jades run off with the hearse and set 
the town, in which the fair is being 
held, in consternation such as we do 
not know with all our noise cult, 
reminds me of one of the first motion 
pictures I ever saw: An old fire 
horse had been superannuated and 
sold to a milk dealer. As he was 
day along the curb 
was 
in the hallways, the 
fire bell rang. It was too much for 
Dobbin’s upbringing. Away he gal- 
loped strewing the street with milk, 
canned, bottled, and loose. This was 
a typical American picture. Verhaer- 
en’s tales are impressionistic, and 
of the Belgians Belgic. 

A fairy tale is something for the 
youngish mind. Certain of these Asb- 
jérnsen and Moe creations, however, 
I had to read twice before the point 
became obvious to my oldish mind. 
Even ‘‘Kari Wooden-Skirt” did not 
fling its full meaning into my soul 
without effort on my part. There is 
an excess of words in it about the 
precious metals, the bull whose left 
ear serves as a combination linen 
closet and butler’s pantry. And 
skirt made of Norwegian poplar! Is 
that fairy-like? It is, in a country 


standing one 
while the pasteurized product 


being placed 
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where fresh water pirates used to 
sail up the vik, or creek, and make 
their hauls from the private stores 
of the inland householders. The 
term ‘‘viking”’ had an appalling con- 
notation then, and the Norwegians 
have never completely recovered from 
that sensation. 

Each country has its own standard. 
There are no pampered Eskimos. 
German literature, even in the case 
of Goethe, is densely populated with 
Frauleins who are gross, schlank, 
schmédchtig (tall, slender, languishing). 
That is the type of girl a German is 
interested in; for it is the type he 
does not have. Nine out of ten 
German girls are short, fat, pragmatic. 
The things that interest us most are 
frequently, if not generally, the things 
we do not have with us. By the 
time this is published my home town 
will have a water supply—a new 
source has been tapped at great 
cost — that will outrival in its purity 
Rome’s. Our interest in such water 
was aroused by our utter lack of it. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 


European Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Benedetto Croce. Trans- 
lated from the Italian with anintroduction 
by Douglas Ainslie. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Pleasant Memoirs of the Marquis de 
Bradomin. Four Sonatas by Ramon del 
Valle-Inclan. Translated from the Span- 
ish by May Heywood Broun and Thomas 
Walsh. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

Plays by Moliére. Introduction by Waldo 
Frank. Boni and Liveright. 

America of the Fifties. Letters of Fred- 
rika Bremer. Selected and edited by 
Adolph B. Benson. The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

Germinal: or Master and Man. By Emile 
Zola. Edited with a preface by Ernest 
A. Vizetelly. Albert and Charles Boni. 

Cats, Dogs and I. Stcries from La Paix 
chez les Bétes. By Colette. Trans- 
lated by Princess Alexandre Gagarine. 
Henry Holt and Co. 

Five Tales by Emile Verhaeren. Trans- 
lated by Keene Wallis. With Woodcuts 
by Frans Masereel. Albert and Charles 

oni. 
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From the Col- 
Trans- 
The 


Norwegian Fairy Tales. 
lection of Asbjérnsen and Moe. 
lated by Helen and John Gade. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


Notes from France 


O English and American readers, 

André Maurois is already well 
known. His ‘‘Silences du Colonel 
Bramble” are popular in England — I 
believe that they are textbooks in the 
schools. His ‘‘Ariel’’—the life of 
Shelley — has won enthusiastic recog- 
nition from the best Anglo-Saxon crit- 
ics. A new book of his, which has just 
appeared in the ‘‘Cahiers Verts”’ col- 
lection, although it has no special 
connection with the English speaking 
world, is so well written and so re- 
markably composed that I have no 
doubt about its worldwide success. 

**Dialogues sur le Commandement”’ 
presents three conversations between 
“‘the Philosopher’ and ‘‘the Lieu- 
tenant’’, on the psychology of the great 
leaders and the art of giving orders and 
being a master of other people’s ener- 
gies. The style is sober and clear, the 
talks are based on strong, unpreju- 
diced historical information. I believe 
that it might be of powerful help to 
anyone who wants to understand the 
problems of real leadership in general, 
and the motives of some great French 
historical persons of past and present 
times. 

Leaving aside masters of men, there 
are masters of elements and of lonely 
courage and perseverance: Alain Ger- 
bault, who crossed the Atlantic all by 
himself in his little ‘‘Firecrest’’, is a 
famous example of them. His story is 
told in a direct, simple, matter-of-fact 
manner in his book, ‘‘Seul a travers 
l’Atlantique”’, which will be of pro- 
found inspiration to courageous boys of 





France and elsewhere. Such a book as 
this is a refreshing contribution to lit- 
erature, and is not without influence on 
the style and direction of more profes- 
sional writers. Not so remote from it 
is ‘‘Manitoba” by Constantin Weyer, 
a Frenchman who settled in Canada be- 
fore the war, abandoned everything in 
order to join the French army in 1914, 
behaved brilliantly, and does not like 
war any more than thousands of others 
who fought it through. I think that 
Constantin Weyer is made of the very 
same stuff as those French pioneers 
who first discovered the whole hinter- 
land of America, from Louisiana to the 
polar regions, and whose achievements 
are too little known by Americans of 
today. 

A book no less virile, but of entirely 
different inspiration, is ‘‘Oncle Anghel”’ 
by Panait Istrati— a continuation of 
“Kyra Kyralina” which created much 
sensation last year. The scene is laid 
in the Balkans, more exactly in Ru- 
mania at the time of the Turkish dom- 
ination— not very long ago. The 
last story, ‘‘Cosma”’, picturing an in- 
domitable chief of outcasts and his ad- 
ventures, is really of an epic character. 
The French have been unanimous in 
acknowledging the unusual feat accom- 
plished by Panait Istrati, the young 
foreigner who has mastered so com- 
pletely our language. 

Both of these books are published by 
F. Rieder. 

To turn from exotic and adventurous 
stories, we find ‘‘Le Colon Gros”’, a 
delicate novel by Bernard Barbey 
(Grasset), and ‘‘Les Derniers Plaisirs’”’ 
by Fernand Fleuret (Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise), the latter being a new inter- 
pretation of Don Juan in his old days, 
seeking a prolongation of his magnifi- 
cent and destructive career in the life 
of his son. According to Fernand 
Fleuret’s legend, it is the son who re- 
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pented and retired into a cloister; the 
two characters have been mixed into 
one by an unfaithful tradition. Butis 
not some unfaithfulness exactly what 
Don Juan deserved? 

Paul Reboux, who collaborated with 
Charles Miiller in the popular series of 
pastiches known as ‘“‘A la Maniére de 

” has resumed this type of work 
with a new series, beginning with a 
‘*Léon Daudet”’ and a “Paul Morand”’, 
the first one especially successful. 
Miiller was killed in the war. Reboux 
continues alone, and may expect much 
interest on the part of French readers, 
who are exceedingly fond of that kind 
of intellectual and humorous “‘recrea- 


tion”’ 
PIERRE DE LANUX 


Lecturers, Mystics, a Book 
about Kaiser 


ERMAN publishers, full of hope 

for the speedy resumption of in- 
terrupted relations, are making final 
preparations for the first German book 
exhibition in America since the war, at 
the Librarians’ Congress in Chicago. 
They expect it to give a very compre- 
hensive view of the technical progress 
in bookmaking in the last ten years, of 
the development of modern German 
book art, the work of the various hand 
presses and other fine typography, the 
individual book as thing of beauty or 
symptom of taste. But the literary 
side of the exhibition will probably 
prove still more interesting to the lay- 
man than the merely technical side. 
Most leading German publishing firms 
have sent their newest works. Tech- 
nical and scientific literature of every 
kind also fills a great place. By the 
time these lines appear, the exhibi- 
tion’s reign in Chicago will probably be 





ended, but the initiators hope to be 
invited to visit other cities. 

Ernst Wasmuth, Berlin, best known 
as architectural publishers, issued last 
year a portfolio of wonderful photo- 
graphs entitled ‘‘Greece”’ with an in- 
troduction by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Now comes an equally lovely volume 
in similar format, ‘‘ Deutschland’’, with 
introduction by Gerhart Hauptmann, 
and it appears that a great series of 
similar books is planned, to be entitled 
“Orbis Terrarum”’ (The Countries of 
the Earth in Pictures). Spain, Greece, 
Germany, and China have already 


appeared; Scandinavia, Italy, North 
Africa, England, are soon to fol- 
low. To judge by the latest volume, 


“‘Germany”, the idea—an attempt 
to create a spiritual landscape of the 
country through a collection of its 
most characteristic scenes, monuments, 
landscapes, architectural features, in 
photographs of the highest technical 
and artistic excellence illumined by a 
short and comprehensive foreword, 
more emotional than coldly descrip- 
tive may be regarded as successful. 
Each volume is a comfort to the stay- 
at-home traveler and a great source of 
national satisfaction to the native of 
the country thus revealed at its best; 
it should also be a splendid preparation 
for a visit to that country. 

The wife of Hermann Sudermann 
has just died, to the great regret of a 
large circle of friends. It was only at 
the funeral that many outsiders discov- 
ered that Rolf Lauckner, considered one 
of the most promising of the younger 
school of dramatists, was related by 
marriage to Sudermann, being the son 
of Mrs. Sudermann by her first hus- 
band. 

A last link with a past generation, 
the venerable Hans Thoma, has died, 
after passing his eighty fifth birthday. 
Although his fame is of course based 














upon his work as an artist, yet his 
writing, full of the same quiet, sunny, 
romantic thoughtfulness that pervades 
his pictures, is sufficiently well known 
and highly esteemed to win him a 
place in the pleasant ranks of the 
double souled painter-authors. 

A death which is regarded as a solid 
loss to Germanic literature is the volun- 
tary passing of the Austrian author, 
Robert Miiller, a novelist of great sty- 
listic gifts, who for a reason still unex- 
plained, supposedly in sheer disgust at 
present day life as it revealed itself to 
him, ended his career by a shot through 
the heart at the early age of thirty 
six. 

Alexander Eliasberg, perhaps the 
best known translator from Russian 
into German, has died, aged only forty 
six,in Berlin. He had lived most of his 
life in Munich, but since he was both 
a Russian and a Jew, his literary fame 
and his long residence did not prevent 
recent expulsion from that sometimes 
highly particular city. Eliasberg’s 
most lasting claim to fame rests on his 
original works, ‘‘Literary History of 
Russia” and ‘‘ Russian Architecture’’. 

The tenth anniversary of the death 
of the “‘ heather poet’’, Hermann Lons, 
who fell in France, has been celebrated 
not only by the erection of a monu- 
ment, literally on his native heath, of 
great unhewn boulders, but also by a 
number of articles about him in the 
press. Now comes a Herr Deimann 
with the interesting news that he has 
diligently collected Léns articles, 
stories, poems, and critieal writings, 
and has enough unpublished material 
for various new Léns volumes. The 
friends of this writer of nature and the 
hunt will look forward to their publica- 
tion. 

The clearest, deepest, and most com- 
prehensive criticism which has yet ap- 
peared on the endlessly fascinating 
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subject of that dramatic phenomenon 
Georg Kaiser, is contained in Bern- 
hard Diebold’s book “Der Denkspieler 
Georg Kaiser’? (Georg Kaiser, Jug- 
gler of Thought), published by the 
Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt 
on the Main. It is valuable because 
the author regards his subject neither 
as being under the pitiless scalpel of the 
mere literary critic nor as swathed in 
the perfumed clouds of a disciple’s 
homage. Diebold is intensely approv- 
ing of Kaiser’s technique, but he has 
waited in vain, like all Kaiser’s dis- 
cerning admirers, for a sign that a 
human heart directs that brilliant 
head. Diebold’s concluding summary 
is so much to the point that it deserves 
quotation — especially since it is a 
judgment upon the man who must be 
regarded as the most symbolic and sig- 
nificant as well as most prominent and 
prolific of modern German dramatic 
authors: 


Life remains life and art remains art. 
They are in eternal combat with one an- 
other and eternally become reconciled. 
The variety of the relations existing be- 
tween the two powers provides the variety 
of the tragic or comic types created by the 
author: active acceptors of life; epic de- 
scribers; idealistic thinkers; ironic players. 

The activists are the most human; the 
describers nearest to nature; those preoc- 
cupied with ideas are the deepest; and the 
ironists have the lightest weight material 
and the widest viewpoint; they are the most 
irresponsible toward the forces of destiny ; 
they are the dancers of the spirit. 

All writers belonging to the higher levels 
combine all these qualities in varied pro- 
portion; they are at once humanistic, nat- 
ural, idealistic, and playful. 

The spiritual and the material, the ideal 
and the joyous play of form — these are the 
four mythical elements of all art. 

Glowing in love of humanity, as fire 
glows; filled with life like the natural earth; 
guarding wisdom like the depths of still 
waters; a play of the winds, casting wit and 
wisdom together in the hurricane — like the 
ethereal, incomprehensible air. 

Georg Kaiser is not the man of fire and 
earth. Rather is he the Neptune-like 
keeper of knowledge. But the real gods 
of his worship are the spirits of the air: 
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playful and magical as Ariel; light as a 
zephyr; and cool and endless, hopelessly 
infinite like the hypothetical ether. 

The ether — which we can only conceive 
of — which we can neither know nor 
breathe. 


The other pole of reaction from real- 
ity to that taken by the Kaiser school 
in its retreat to thought, is the return 
or attempted return to mysticism. 
This is a strong and growing tendency 
in the writers of the day. There is the 
older school of true Catholic religious 
mystics as represented by Isolde Kurz 
or Leo Weismantel, or the young Cath- 
olic cleric Ernst Thrasolt whose latest 
development is the production of folk 
ballads of amazingly genuine ring and 
not at all pious content. There are 
philosophic Faust-singers, doubting- 
hopers, such as are revealed in certain 
phases of Franz Werfel or Josef Winck- 
ler — and there is the delightful school 
of what may be called pagan mystics 
who seek to incorporate old legends and 
superstitions of the countryside with 
the life of everyday and to reinstate old 
forces of destiny not as hair raising 
ghosts but more in the old Greek sense 
as familiars and normal companions 
by the way. 

Two writers of this school, very simi- 
lar in temperament, are Hans Fried- 
rich Blunck, who has written up as a 
psychological legendary romance the 
old story of Berend Fock, the skipper 
from the shores of the Elbe, the original 
of the Flying Dutchman, and the Aus- 
trian Karl Hans Strobl, who has de- 
veloped very gradually into this strain, 
by way of pure fantasy and astrology. 
Strobl’s new volume of short stories 
“Die Wunderlaube” (The Arbor of 
Wonders), published by Staackmann, 
Leipzig, perhaps the ripest, fullest work 
he has yet done, is filled and flooded 
with this atmosphere of folk-other- 
worldliness, the atmosphere not of the 
fairy but of the folk tale, not of Ariel, 


but of the trolls. Strobl is a born nar- 
rator, his stories read as if he were a 
harper talking to a direct and open 
mouthed audience; and he has a pecu- 
liarly Austrian mixture of humor and 
tenderness which is most winning and 
is seldom found in connection with a 
mystical fantasy. 

The house in Meersburg where the 
philosopher Fritz Mauthner spent his 
last years and died has been acquired 
by the Academy of Philosophy in Er- 
langen and is to be used as a summer 
home for scientists, philosophers, and 
other men of learning. 

Thomas Mann recently read extracts 
from his new novel ‘‘ Der Zauberberg’”’. 
The audience gathered an impression 
that the dialogues and arguments of 
which the book largely consists would 
provide much material for lively con- 
troversies. 

Jacob Wassermann’s new _ book, 
**Faber, or the Lost Years”, opens up 
another new prospect in his ambitious 
and Balzacian attempt to depict as a 
great mural painting the life of his 
generation. This time he treats the 
problem of a devotedly attached couple 
torn asunder by the world war. 
When the husband at last returns, he 
is no longer the confident youth who 
went forth, and his young wife has also 
ripened into a woman with a mission. 
Wassermann handles his problem with 
his accustomed deliberate technique 
and elaborate beauty of style. A 
thoughtful, powerful, and significant 
book which will not disappoint the 
readers of ‘‘The World’s Illusion” and 
““Gold”’. 

Oswald Spengler is at present on a 
lecture tour in Sweden. He is natu- 
rally much besieged by interviewers 
and has pleased them by laying stress 
on the great influence of Strindberg on 
modern German literature. 

ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 





THE GOSSIP SHOP 


ROSS WORD puzzles flourish and 

amaze and fascinate the world of 
letters. The first four books on the 
Baker, Taylor monthly best seller list 
were recently one variety or another of 
cross word volumes. We were threat- 
ened with murder the other evening in 
a smoking car by a drunken gentleman 
who saw us doing a puzzle; but he 
finally was persuaded by a cereal sales- 
man from Oklahoma not to wring our 
neck with a towel. When last seen, he 
was finishing the puzzle we had started. 
From Atlantic City comes word that 
the hotels are putting pocket dictiona- 
ries in the rooms instead of Bibles. 
Rhyming dictionaries are coming in 
again — our fashion editor has stolen 
the new edition of ‘‘ Walker’s Rhyming 
Dictionary”’ from the shelves and in 
her confession admitted that it was be- 
cause she could look up words back- 
ward. The child of a friend of ours 
asked to be taken to the aquarium 
recently. This was a surprising in- 
terest, since she had often refused to 
visit the historical edifice. ‘“‘I can 
learn the fishes’ names to use in cross 
word puzzles’’, she announced bravely. 
In the New York Public Library they 
have ‘“‘temporarily withdrawn” the 
Oxford and other huge dictionaries 
from the open reference shelves. You 
have to go to a special desk and ask 
for them. A sign sternly says that 
they are to be used for reference pur- 
poses only, and ‘‘may not be used for 
solving cross word puzzles”. When 
we saw this, we slunk out of the Library 
like the usual whipped cur. The most 
trying episode in the puzzle field, how- 
ever, was being asked by a beautiful 
young lady reporter in St. Louis 


whether we thought cross word puzzles 
would benefit humanity. ‘‘Woopee!” 
said we, and vaulted over the railing of 
the hotel mezzanine and right into the 
middle of the lobby — much to the 
annoyance of all concerned. So was 
very nearly lost to the world one cross 
word puzzle fan. A good loss, you 
say? Well, we don’t know about that! 

Did you ever submit a contribution 
to the St. Nicholas League? In the old 
days, some sixteen years past, Albert 
Bigelow Paine used to be its judge, and 
he actually read the hundreds of manu- 
scripts submitted each month, and 
remembers some of them too. This 
tall, slender, rosy, white haired friend 
of Mark Twain has only recently re- 
turned from France, where he has been 
for several years collecting material for 
anew book. We found him cordial in 
his estimate of the French race, but 
vituperative when considering French 
taxicabs. New York traffic was be- 
coming impossible, he said, but at least 
one could depend upon it that an 
American taxi driver had no actual 
desire for a collision. The wish for 
a catastrophe is doubtless inbred in 
the Frenchman. Mr. Paine, recalling 
Stephen Crane, compared ‘‘The Red 
Badge of Courage” with ‘‘ What Price 
Glory?” The latter was written in 
part by a man who had actually ex- 
perienced conflict; the other, by one 
who got most of his data from booksand 
from the accounts of old soldiers; yet 
both are vivid, real, powerful. There 
is an interesting reference, by the way, 
to Stephen Crane in Don Seitz’s 
“‘Joseph Pulitzer”. Mr. Seitz tells of 
the only report sent by Crane from the 
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Spanish War, of its slur on the heroism 
of New York troops, and the trouble 
it caused the New York ‘‘ World”’. 

In a small and homelike house in 
Savannah literally filled with pets, with 
her husband, and a daughter who is a 
miniature edition of herself, lives Marie 
Conway Oemler. A short, snapping 
eyed little lady she is, who refuses to 
be taken seriously and who turned 
what was intended to be an interview 
into a morning call breathless with 
laughter. The author of ‘Slippy 
McGee”’ was busily at work upon 
‘“‘The Wife-in-Law’’, a title which she 
informed us had proved too uncon- 
ventional for England. Mrs. Oemler 
was born in Savannah, was educated 
and married there, and has lived there 
most of her life. She reminded us, 
curiously perhaps, of Alexander Wooll- 
cott, whom we saw recently at a tea. 
Mr. Woollcott is one of our favorite 
essayists. We remember with joy 
his inimitable ‘‘Madame Cocotte’’. 
We told him we thought he wrote 
magnificently. ‘‘Of course I write 
magnificently’’, was his reply, ‘‘but I 
have so little to write about!” The 
latter part of which is, of course, not 
true. Mrs. Oemler’s wit is of the same 
sharp, quick variety as that of the 
famed dramatic critic, yet she is too 
essentially feminine not to warm it 
with a kindliness that becomes her well. 

Vivian Burnett, son of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and often credited 
with having inspired her most famous 
character, Little Lord Fauntleroy, is 
now engaged in gathering material for 
a biography of his mother. Mr. 
Burnett is anxious to get in touch with 
all of his mother’s friends who have 
letters or material that might be of 
value in developing the biography. 
He is living just outside of New York 


City and letters addressed to Plan- 
dome, Long Island, will reach him. 
Material sent him will, of course, be 
carefully handled and returned as 
promptly as possible. 

From Keith Preston’s ‘‘ Periscope” 
in the Chicago ‘‘ Daily News” we quote 
the following: 


THE UN-AMERICAN CREDO 
(A synopsis of the American Mercury for 
November.) 
The Liberty Bell is a fake, 
And Captain Kidd was a martyr, 
Moonshine is wholesome to take, 
Chancellor Day was a tartar. 
The Star-Spangled Banner’s a frost, 
Critics are nitwits save one; 
The art of news-writing is lost; 
All the stars set with the Sun. 


Bootleg is bully to drink; 

The south is a haven of hookworms; 
Women were not made to think; 

Dumb belles are better than bookworms. 


This must of evil suffice 
For the month, but remember, 
There’ll be more of the same at a price 
On the first of December. 


After reading this November Mercury 
with its typically American muddle of 
topics and its quite un-American point of 
view we tried to think what it was like, and 
at last it came to us. It’s the Literary 
Digest with acute indigestion, a prolonged 
bellyache from cover to cover. 


This seems to us unkind. Whatever 
the attitude of this bright green maga- 
zine, and it is one with which we con- 
stantly quarrel, there seems to be no 
gainsaying the fact that it is brilliantly 
edited and practically always readable. 
When it is found on the table of a 
conservative banker, it must be proof 
of one of two things: either it tran- 
scends its policies, or the banker doesn’t 
read it. We suspect the former. 

“‘Old English Sporting Books”’ is one 
of those luxurious, large, scarlet bound 
volumes which the presses of Merrie 
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From “Iron Menand Wooden Ships” 


England fortunately give us every now 
and then to decorate our library tables. 
It is by Ralph Nevill and is published 
by the Studio, Limited. It includes a 
bibliography of first and rare editions 
of some of the principal sporting books, 
and illustrations which are magnificent 
to behold. Paintings, drawings, en- 
gravings, from Plate I — the title page 
to Walton’s “‘Compleat Angler’ — to 


Plate CVII — ‘“‘ The ‘Benicia Boy’ As- 


tonishes Miss Birche’s Establishment”’ 
(Phiz) — reveal indescribable delights. 
There are nice prizefights observed 
by stiff gentlemen in tight trousers. 
There are lean, long race horses and 
dapper hunters with red coated riders. 
There is a fascinating print of a bear 
baiting. There is one masterpiece 
titled, ‘‘ How to Ride Gentle and Agree- 
able Down Hill’. A book that is 
bulky, beautiful, and full of picturesque 
joys. Likewise ‘Iron Men and Wood- 
en Ships’”’, from our own Garden City 
Press, is a fine example of bookmaking 
and printing. It is a collection of deep 
sea chanties edited by Frank Shay, 
with decorations and woodcuts by 
E. A. Wilson and an introduction by 
William McFee. What with Arthur 
Mason starting his Chantey Club 
where sailors may gather to sing and 
talk, things are getting salty enough in 
this old town. We have at last dis- 
covered a deep sea ancestor ourself in 
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the person of a romantic Dutch great- 
great-grandfather — a sea captain and 
rover! Ship ahoy, granddad! Ali in 
all, this volume is one of the most 
beautiful we have seen in years. The 
woodblocks will remind you of Lovat 
Fraser’s; but they have even more 
gusto! ‘‘Home for Christmas” with 
its flat yellows, blues, and reds is a 
masterpiece. Nor must the text be 
neglected. ‘‘Sally Brown” is not a 
Sunday School piece but it has an air, 
hasn’t it, granddad? 


Oh, Sally Brown of New York City, 
Way-ay, roll and go! 

Oh, Sally Brown you’re very pretty, 

And I'll spend my money on Sally Brown. 


Oh, Sally Brown’s a bright mulatter, 
Way-ay, roll and go! 

She drinks rum and chews tobaccer, 

And I’ll spend my money on Sally Brown. 


Oh, Sally Brown’s a Creole lady, 

Way-ay, roll and go! 

She’s the mother of a yeller baby, 

And I’ll spend my money on Sally Brown. 


There seems to be some confusion 
in the minds of competitors for our 
club paper prize contest. The sub- 
jects of the essays were purposely in- 
definite, so that a variety of papers 
could be submitted. Papers need not 
have been read before a club, nor do 
they have to be approved by the club 
or its secretary. They have simply 
to be signed by the secretary of a club 
in order to show that the contestant is 
a member of some club, any club, a 
club at any rate. The editors of THE 
BOOKMAN will be glad to answer any 
questions in regard to this contest, 
the particulars of which we reprint: 


THE BookKMAN offers prizes for papers on 
the following subjects: 


1. A Literary Subject 

2. National Affairs (domestic) 

3. Education 

4. Decorative Art or Business Ideals 

5. Religion or Social Welfare or Club Work 
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A first prize of two hundred dollars will be 
awarded for the best essay submitted. In 
addition, one hundred dollars will be paid 
for the best essay in each of the five classes. 

Conditions for entrance are as follows: 


All members of men’s or women’s clubs in 
the United States may enter this contest. 

It is not necessary that the paper sub- 
mitted shall have been read before the club. 
Approval by the club president or secretary 
is all that is necessary. 

Manuscripts should not be under 2,000 
or more than 3,000 words in length and 
must be typed clearly on one side of the 
sheet. 

They should be addressed to: Club Con- 
test Editor, THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, on or before 
April 1, 1925. 

All essays awarded prizes will be printed 
in THE BOOKMAN at the discretion of the 
editor. 

Copies of rejected papers will not be re- 
turned, but after the announcement of prize 
winners, other contestants have full publi- 
cation rights of their papers. 

Announcement of the judges’ decision 
will be made in the June issue of THE BooK- 
MAN, published May 22, 1925. 

The judges in this contest will be: Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, chairman; Ida Clyde 
Clarke, Fannie Hurst, John Erskine, and 
John Farrar. 


Occasionally an editor finds himself 
puzzled by his contributors. Such a 


puzzlement arises from two considera- 


tions of the much discussed Steuart 
Life of Stevenson. Mr. Hellman in 
his article in the Christmas number 
praised it. The Londoner in his cause- 
rie this month finds it anything but 
praiseworthy. About this book there 
have been varying opinions from all the 
leading critics. We have presented 
two viewpoints. We should like to 
know what you think. Our own opin- 
ion we reserve out of respect for both 
of the very worthy gentlemen, each of 
whom is an authority on the subject of 
Stevenson. 


North, south, east, and west we 
have been this month, and many the 
new friends met and new scenes en- 
countered. We shall not soon forget 
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Dr. Bostwick’s kindliness, or the 
glories of the St. Louis public library. 
He tells us, by the way, that when that 
structure needs to be enlarged, which 
is soon, they are thinking of building 
an addition some miles out, where sel- 
dom used books can be stored. These 
can be secured quickly by truck service 
and so it will be unnecessary to spoil 
the symmetry of Cass Gilbert’s beauti- 
ful building or purchase more costly 
land in the heart of the town. From 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English we learned much of new teach- 
ing methods. In Cincinnati we heard 
a fine concert by the local orchestra and 
saw Charles P. Taft’s astonishing pri- 
vate collection of paintings and porce- 
lains Rembrandts, Turners, Corots, 
ete., etc. Our favorite proved to be 
the wistful Sargent ‘‘R. L. S.’’, with its 
skin the texture of death-in-life. In 
Cleveland, we listened to Douglas 
Moore playing César Franck on the 
organ of the Art Museum, and talked 
with Charles S. Brooks about the little 
theatre there, which not only pays for 
itself, giving a performance practically 
every night, but makes some thousands 
ayear. One of its most successful rep- 
ertory plays is ‘‘March Hares”. Mr. 
own drama ‘‘Luca Sarto” 
has been given two different seasons 
now and will probably be repeated. 
The ladies of Goucher College in Balti- 
more seem much interested in H. L. 
Mencken, a local hero of whom you 
nay have heard. We have yet to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Mencken his interest in 
the ladies of Goucher College. We 
telephoned his home and a voice re- 
sponded: ‘‘Oh, you want to speak with 
Harry!” ‘‘Harry’s” tones sounded 
as jovial as ever as he chided us for 
neglecting to call. In the south 
Savannah and Charleston — we, Yan- 
kee that we are, left our foolish heart. 
Of this section we shall write again — 


Brooks’s 
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of the unusual things they are doing in 
poetry and prose, of the active interest 
they are taking in developing their 
own literature, of magical avenues, of 
two hundred and fifty year old oaks, of 
Fort Sumter, lying in the mists of 
Charleston Harbor, of sunlight on 
broken fagade and pillared plantation. 
A magic country where camellias bloom 
in the dooryard and ladies are unbe- 
lievably charming. This south is 
pernicious, too, for it demands revisit- 
ing. What with spring coming and 
wisteria blooming, it is going to take 
many wild horses to keep us away from 
those enchanting scenes and those 
charming people. In Savannah is the 
Little House, white and misty behind 
gateways and a flagged walk. Hereare 
antiques, books, gifts, tea — every- 
thing for sale. Two of its proprietors, 
Elfrida De Renne Barrow and Laura 
Palmer Bell, presented us with a book 
of theirs, ‘‘Anchored Yesterdays’”’, a 
log book of Savannah. They have 


used an original method in detailing 
the absorbing history of old Savannah. 
Any day from their log proves interest- 


ing. They were able to gather much 
new material from Mrs. Barrow’s 
father’s library (her settler ancestor 
was a friend of Governor Oglethorpe’s 
and from early newspapers and docu- 
ments. Take 1796 — October 21: 


Announcement is made in the Columbian 
Museum that “the New Theatre in Sa- 
vannah”’ will be opened with the “favorite 
comedy, ‘The Contrast’’’. 

An advertisement in the Columbian 
Museum shows the existence of a “‘ School 
for Dancing, ... Mr. Goodwin... is 
fitting up a commodious room for the reception 
of those young misses and masters whose 
respective parents may honor him with their 
patronage.”” Among the dances taught by 
Mr. Goodwin is “‘ The new Mode in Dancing 
the Minuet, (with the graceful baulk in of- 
fering hands).”” The terms are stated as 
follows: ‘‘ Four Dollars at Entrance, and Six 
Dollars per Quarter, payable monthly — 
which Mr. Goodwin will receive in Domestic 
articles, or orders for such.” 


At a recent dinner of the P. E. N. 
Club we again met Fannie Hurst, who 
told us that she lately tried the ex- 
periment of writing mornings on a novel 
and afternoons on short stories, with- 
out success. She had always really 


Arthur 
Train 


known, she assured us, that it was im- 
possible to do two pieces of creative 
writing at the same time; now she is 
convinced. Nathalia Crane’s mother 
telephones us that her daughter’s book 
of poems has been accepted for pub- 
lication in England. John Bennett, 
the author of ‘‘ Master Skylark’”’, is at 
work on a pioneer novel, to be the 
story of his father’s life in the south 
and west. His wife recently offered us 
some sweet potato pone —a dish de- 
voutly to be recommended. The 
Famous Players have adopted a new 
method with authors: namely, cap- 
turing them and setting them the task 
of ‘‘observing’’. Arthur Train, for 
example, has been hard at work trying 
to turn out an original story under 
studio guidance — also Frances Noyes 
Hart. Well, an author may learn 
much in a motion picture studio, we 
doubt not. At aluncheon recently we 
met Charles Downer Hazen. We 
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found him as delightful as his book 
which we studied valiantly while in 
college — ‘‘Europe Since 1815” was 
the one current in our day. He says 
he has a subconscious fear that people 
who have studied his books will picture 
him in person as a walking textbook. 
Surely anyone foolish enough to think 
of calling his histories textbooks should 
not worry this sturdy, gay, transplanted 
Vermonter. 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s death in an 
automobile accident was a shock to a 
host of readers all over the world. 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter combined in un- 
usual fashion a knowledge and accu- 
rate love of nature with a fanciful idea 
of the ways of life. This combination 
led her to renown; her ‘‘Freckles”’ will 
be read for many years to come. She 
would have liked best to be remembered 
as a poet, and her poetry was not with- 
out quality; but it did not justify her 
great belief in it, as did the popularity 
of her books. She believed in the 
purity of life as so many of us would 
like to believe. Her influence, there- 
fore, was an uplifting one. There are 
those who claim that it is harmful to 
cover the realities of life in a veil of 
sweetness. Of that, we are not so sure. 
Disillusion the whole world, and why 
not pray for the deluge? We must 
have our Girls of the Limberlost as 
well as our Sister Carries. Both are 
inevitable — and the loss of either is a 
real loss to the reading public. 


Our fashion editor, in her feminine 


way, still attends poetry teas. She re- 


ports as follows: 


As a rule we are shy of poetry teas, but 
one cold Sunday afternoon in December, 
after we had addressed hundreds of Christ- 
mas cards, we took our roommate H. F., 
whose sonnets are to be found in F. P. A.’s 
Conning Tower every other week it seems, 
by the hand and journeyed down to Irving 
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Place to hear Joseph Auslander read some 
unpublished poems in Mr. Leighton Rol- 
lins’s rooms at the top of a gorgeous old 
house with spooky staircases, escutcheons 
on the walls, candle light and fireplaces, and 
a cowbell to announce you. When we had 
removed several fur coats, we found ourself 
confronted by an old Columbia friend, 
Henry Morton Robinson, who is now teach- 
ing English in that institution and is the 
author of “Children of Morningside’’. 
We were then led around and introduced to 
lovely ladies and interesting looking men 
and were served tea from an ancient silver 
tea service, not to mention being fed banana 
sandwiches by Mr. Rollins’s charming aunt. 
Still practically frozen, we seized H. F. 
again and sat down right in front of the 
burning logs to toast our feet and listen 
while Mr. Robinson read “‘Lillian”’. H. F. 
breathed ‘‘ Refreshingly classical”’, and we 
agreed. Harold Vinal sat under the lamp 
and read several fearsome things about New 
England farmers. Gustav Davidson, who 
had been talking to a beautiful, slender lady 
in a corner, emerged long enough to read 
some love poems which made us sit up and 
take notice. And presently the gentleman 
whom we had come to hear made a dramatic 
entrance. He was, however, so shattered 
from having quite accidentally hit his com- 
anion on the forehead with an ax (the in- 
jured gentleman looked most cheerful in 
spite of a plaster across one eye), that he 
couldn’t bear to think of poetry but instead 
fell under the spell of a dark eyed girl who 
was reputed to have played in ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac”. H. F. says she was wearing 
smoked amber earrings, and promptly 
lusted for a pair. Isabel Fiske Conant 
was discovered to be sitting in the back- 
ground, as was Leslie Nelson Jennings. 
All this time we were admiring Mr. Rollins’s 
showmanship and the ease with which he 
played host to such distinguished guests. 


On the top floor of a hotel in Savan- 
nah, Harry Hervey, the young novelist, 
has his studio, hung deeply with orien- 
tal rugs and trappings, with the scent 
of incense in the air and the manuscript 
of his new novel neatly piled alongside 
a prosaic typewriter. Mr. Hervey is 
only twenty four, but he has written 
three books and is about to start on 
another trip to far flung ports of the 
East. His first novel was praised by 
H. L. Mencken and others. His latest 
travel book, ‘‘Where Strange Gods 
Call’’, is glamorous indeed! It is filled 
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with golden words and good material. 
Hervey is a dark young man who wears 
on his hand a ruby ring presented to 
him by a beneficent oriental potentate. 
He showed us a white robe embroid- 
ered with a golden peacock and lined 
with saffron, that should be worn by a 
Pola Negri. We forgot to ask him if 
he ever wears it himself. The lure of 
the Orient is strong in Mr. Hervey. If 
he isn’t careful it may obliterate his 
really fine sense of how Anglo-Saxon 
prose should be written. 

William C. Lengel, editorial repre- 
sentative of the International Maga- 
zine Company, publishers of ‘‘ Cosmo- 
politan’”’, ‘‘Hearst’s International’’, 
‘“*Good Housekeeping’’, and ‘‘ Harper’s 
Bazar’’, sailed January third for Eng- 
land to take up his residence in Lon- 
don. Mr. Lengel will act as European 
editorial representative for both the 
International Magazine Company and 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation and 
arrange for American publication of 
the books of noteworthy present day 
writers abroad. This new work in a 
larger field comes as a natural conse- 
quence of Mr. Lengel’s_ successful 
activities among well known authors of 
this country. All luck to you, Will, 
say we. Along about the same time 
sailed a young gentleman from Yale 
named Carter, who writes us now from 
Tunis that it is a good place in which 
to evolve a novel. Sailed, too, an em- 
bryo young publisher bent on studying 
at the Sorbonne and elsewhere in Paris. 
He writes that Pierre de Lanux is giving 
an interesting series of lectures and 
that he has seen Gloria Swanson drink- 
ing Russian tea. Just before she sailed 
on a three year honeymoon, we heard 
Dorothy Spearesing (alone and ina duet 
from ‘‘ Thais” with her husband, Mr. 
Christmas, if you please). Her voice 
is limpid, lyric, and impassioned as 


well. She will sing several operas in 
Italy this winter and continue her 
studies. Just before she left she de- 


ye @ods 


G-j2-n-rohese —__ 


posited the manuscript of her new 
novel. It has many recognizable fig- 
ures of New York literary-social life in 
it, we understand. We asked Gropper 
to do a sketch to illustrate this piece, 
and his only answer was a sketch of 
himself after he’d tried to do it — so 
there you are! 


The society columns of the Cincin- 
nati ‘‘Enquirer” furnish us often with 
examples of highly spiced prose. We 
are still hoping some day to meet the 
lady who writes it. We have always 
wanted to hear a “‘scintillating voice”’ 

and she, alas, has heard one first. 


So to amalgamate the joyous sense of 
fellowship of the carolers, precariously 
perched upon these sturdy railings; with 
consistent training in music and a careful 
selection of programs, for these college 
minstrels now consolidated into a carefully- 
taught body of fresh scintillating voices, in 
which something indescribable, but very 
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telling, and which may be summed up as 
the essence of life on the campus, is plainly 
visible and very inspiring. 


Other bookish persons may go in for 
first editions, first novels, cookbooks, 
what not; but when Your Gossip’s ef- 
fects are made public the esthetes will 
indeed raise wondering eyebrows. For 
our humble passion is directed toward 
those mundane tomes known as refer- 
ence books. Since 1921 we have 
cherished on our desk ‘‘ The Bookman’s 
Manual”’ compiled by Bessie Graham, 
the Lady from Philadelphia (literally 
and otherwise) to those who would 
learn how bookselling may become an 
art. Let the uninitiated question us as 
to the relative values of various en- 
cyclopedias, or demand to know who 
published Lecky’s ‘‘ History of the Rise 
and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe’. A moment’s consul- 
tation with Miss Graham and we are 
ready with an answer. This winter 
along comes a new, revised edition of 
the ‘‘ Manual’’, almost twice the size of 
the original. Automatically, we now 
consider ourself twice as well informed. 
We have also pounced upon ‘‘ The New 
Champlin Cyclopedia for Young Folks: 
Persons’’,edited by Lincoln MacVeagh. 
Translated, the title means that the old 
volume on “‘Persons and Places”’ will 
give way to two, each enlarged and 
brought up todate. True, we scarcely 
belong to the ‘‘young folks” category; 
yet we have profited by an excursion 
into the volume, and have found en- 
tertainment in the numerous pictures. 
Which reminds us that there are fas- 
cinating photographs of pubs and other 
places mentioned by Dickens in Arthur 
L. Hayward’s new “ Dickens Encyclo- 
pedia’’, described as ‘‘an alphabetical 
dictionary of references to every char- 


acter and place mentioned in the works 
of fiction, with explanatory notes on 
obscure allusions and phrases”. What 
is more, you will find tucked way in the 
back a collection of ‘‘ Wellerisms”’, and 
a group of Sairey Gamp’s pronounce- 
ments, with references to the pages on 
which they occur. But we must make 
an end of chatter: ‘‘ Business first, 
pleasure arterwards, as King Richard 
the Third said wen he stabbed the 
t’other king in the Tower, afore he 
smothered the babbies.”’ 


From Otterville, Missouri, Catherine 
Cranmer sends her list of 


THE TEN BOOKS THAT HAVE 
INFLUENCED ME MOS]! 
First read 
at13 Little Women. (My first glimpse 
of ideal family relationships. 

16 Dombey and Son. (A_ whole 
world of new people.) 

17. Alone, by Marion Harland. (Its 

heroine had a temper like my own 

but managed it better.) 

The Three Musketeers. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

Table. (My first inkling that 

conversation could be about ideas 

instead of about the weather, the 
neighbors, crops, and poultry.) 

30 How to Live on 24 Hours a Day. 
(I had become a wage earner by 
this time.) 

30 Woman and Labor. 
time a feminist.) 

30 Hamlet. (At 2 a.m. after having 
seen Sothern and Marlowe in it.) 

40 An Apology for Old Maids. (By 
this time I had become — 3 letter 
adj., 4 letter noun not meaning 
“young miss’’.) 

40 Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
(Made a glorious summer in the 
Rocky Mountains still more 
glorious. ) 


16-18 (Thrills!) 


20-25 


(And by this 


‘“‘And while making up this list”’, 
adds the compiler, ‘“‘I’ve resolved to 
reread them all this winter to see what 
they’ll give me now.” A splendid 
idea. 
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FOHN ERSKINE, professor of 
J Columbia University 
vrites us that, after lecturing for a time at 
North Carolina, he is spending the rest of the 
summer months on his farm at Wilton, 
Connecticut, trying to make flowers and 
vegetables grow, playing the piano, and 
writing some poetry. LIZETTE WOODWORTH 
REESE, that delightful poetess of Baltimore, 
taught there for many years in the high 
schools. On one side of her family, she 
is descended from Samuel Woodworth of 
the ‘Old Oaken Bucket”? fame. When she 
was a child, she confesses, she was called 
‘the Little Devil’’. She is spending the 
summer in Jamestown, Rhode Island: 


English at 


poet and essayist, 


In an old house which stands out in the salt 
water, with the sea in its ears al! day Jong, is 
where I am staying. The fogs come in and 
turn the whole country — house, roads, moors - 
into a wooly grey. You can hear only the gulls 
down on the rocks and the horns from the steam- 
ers. Then the fog breaks, and everything drifts 
back again — house, roads, moors. You see the 
flash of the roses climbing over the rocks, then the 
vague violet of the moors. One minute you are a 
beggar, and the next own al] the kingdoms of the 
world. 


LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS is a poet whose 


work has appeared in many of the maga- 
zines. He has spent much time in Cali- 
fornia. Chiefly interested in experimental 


methods in the teaching of English, JOHN 
M. AVENT has just left the chairmanship of 
the English department of the Julia Richman 
High School, one of the largest in New 
York, to become principal of the Curtis 
High School of that city. While president 
of the New York City Association of Teach- 
ers of English he recently directed and pub- 
lished a comparative study of the teaching of 
Kinglish in seventy four of the largest cities 
of the United States. He was a member of a 
surveyed English 
and of another 
of study for the 
and Liveright are 


committee which has just 
teaching in New York, 
which revised the course 
Boni 


high schools there. 
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bringing out “‘ The Book of Modern Essays”’, 


edited by Mr. Avent, in their Modern 
Library Series for High Schools. 
PERCY MArKS, author of ‘The Pla.tic 


Age”’ (Century), was formerly an instructor 
at Brown University. He has left the pro- 
fession of teaching for the present and is 
spending some months in California at 
work on short stories and a new novel. 
KEITH PRESTON, another retired teacher, 
conducts ‘‘Hit or Miss” and writes ‘‘The 
Periscope’”’ on the Chicago ‘‘ Daily News”’. 
He lives in Evanston, Illinois. LEONARD L. 
HEss, who lives in New York City, contribu- 
ted short stories to the magazines some years 
ago and has now resumed his writing. 


MARGERY SWETT, business manager of 
“‘Poetry”’ for two years, has been in edi- 
torial and free lance journalistic work for 
several more, all in Chicago. She is in her 
twenties, and is a sister of Portia Mans- 
field, trainer of the Portia Mansfield classical 
dancers. She has not published a book but 
her verse has appeared in “‘Poetry’’, ‘‘The 
Atlantic’, and ‘‘The Lyric West’’, which 
awarded her one of its annual prizes. 


MAry AUSTIN has left New York City for 
her beloved New Mexico. She says that 
she doubts whether she will return in the 
autumn, but somehow we feel that New 
York City is bound to call her soon. Mar- 
ION STROBEL, now married, but still con- 
nected with Chicago ‘“‘Poetry’’, is to have 
her poems, collected under the title of 
““Once in a Blue Moon”’, published shortly. 
Dr. ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD has resigned 
his professorship of German at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College to accept the pro- 
fessorship of German at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. He received his undergraduate 
degree at the latter institution in 1901, and is 
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being mentioned as its next president. 
PASCAL D’ANGELO, the Italian-American 
poet, is at work correcting the proofs of his 
unusual autobiographical narrative to be 
published this autumn. In it we find the 
thoughts, the ambitions, the trials, the songs 
of alaboring man. ERNEST BoyD is writing 
some new scholarly treatise, quite different 
in tone from this series of satirical portraits. 


STANTON A. COBLENTZ, a native of San 
Francisco, was educated at the University 
of California, from which he received 
his Master’s degree in 1919. Following 
his graduation, he was employed by the 
San Francisco ‘“‘Examiner”’ as a writer of 
daily feature poems. In 1920 he came to 
New York, where he has been engaged in 
writing poems, articles, and book reviews 
for numerous magazines and newspapers. 
His first book, ‘‘The Thinker and Other 
Poems”’ (White), was published early in 
1923. GRANT OVERTON says he has now 
written seventy five chapters in three books 
on seventy authors, and looks forward 
with zest to doing some more. The only 


drawback, he says, is the regrettable tenden- 
cy of some authors to do a new book better 
than any preceding one and bring it out 
so soon as to make his own record gently 
ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, libra- 
rian of the St. Louis Public Library, is one 
of the best known men in his profession, and 


obsolescent. 


one of the most loved. He is the author of 
many books and a frequent contributor to 
the magazines. Recently he was made 
ehairman of the committee of the American 
Library Association that is conducting a sur- 
vey of the status and work of American 
libraries, involving the collection and assem- 
blage of data important to educators. 


GERALD HEWES CARSON has been a news- 
paper reporter, a publisher’s promotion man, 
and is now connected with the advertising 
agency of Calkins and Holden in New York. 
“I emigrated from America to New York”’, 
writes Mr. Carson, ‘‘some time ago. The 
little American colony there received me 
most cordially. Though I am not a gradu- 
ate of Yale, I found numerous avenues open 
for literary work. This, I think, is highly 


indicative of the hospitable character of 
contemporary American literary journal- 
ism.”” Mr. Carson frequently contributes 
to various periodicals on literary topics, and 
though his affiliations are generally those of 
the younger men with middle western back- 
ground, he has the fact firmly rooted in his 
consciousness, he says, that there was much 
of power and distinction in American litera- 
ture before 1920. 


Dr. MorrRIS FISHBEIN is a member of the 
editorial staff of ‘‘ The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association” and of ‘‘ Hygeia”’, 
and conducts a column on popular health 
for the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
JOSEPH COLLINS, the eminent physician, is 
at present in Europe. His books ‘The 
Doctor Looks at Literature” and ‘‘ Taking 
the Literary Pulse’’ (Doran) have achieved 
wide recognition. H. I. BROcK; one of the 
Sunday editors of the New York ‘‘ Times’”’, is 
a native of Virginia. Before he came to the 
‘““Times’’ he was on the New York “‘ Evening 
Post’’. He hasn’t written ny. books, he 
says, because people who are newspaper 
editors all their lives do not have time to 
write them. LAWRENCE LEE confides to us: 

My chief and almost sole cause for a little pride 
in life rests in the fact that I was one of the earliest 
members of a young group of writers who, under 
the name of the New Dominion, raised the pitch 
of literary interest at the University of Virginia to 
lively heights during the past four years; and, 
also, in the fact that the group is still active and 
the interest operative. Having edited ‘‘The 
University of Virginia Magazine” and contribu- 
ted to several poetry magazines during my college 
years, | am now feeling the vastness of the’ open 
spaces in New York City. 

Dr. JOHN E. LIND, neurologist, is senior 
assistant on the staff of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. where he has 
been in charge of the criminal insane. 
NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR, the poet, is 
deserting his usual Massachusetts haunts 
to become director of the work in composi- 
tion at Bryn Mawr College. His new book 
is to be called ‘‘Changing Ireland: Literary 
Backgrounds of the Irish Free State’’ (Har- 
vard Univ. Press). DAvip. SAVILLE Muvuz- 
ZEY is a “professor of history ‘at Barnard 
College, a scholar of renown, and author of 


many books. 
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ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


SAYS IN HER NEW BOOK: 


“Once in every creative life there comes the sub- 
lime moment.... beauty out of ugliness....” 
But every life, says this famous author, is cre- 
ative. A queen and a cowboy, a man’s secretary 
and a man’s wife, the sculptor, the dancer, the 
singer, even the philanderer may have the quality 
which makes the drama in human lives. And so 
with her perfect penetration of the human heart, 
she has gathered the essences of great charac- 
ters living in their greatest moments to make 
the collection. 


These stories represent Mrs. Rinehart’s latest 
work — her first book of fiction since the over- 
whelming success of “‘ The Breaking Point.”’ 


Contents: 


HER MAJESTY: The Queen 

THE ALTAR ON THE HILL: The Secretary 
CYNARA: The Sculptor 

THE GREAT SUCCESS: The Singer 

THE SECRET HOUSE: The Wife 

A MIDSUMMER KNIGHT’S DREAM: The Cowboy 
LILY: The Philanderer 

CA NE FAIT RIEN: The Doughboy 


Temperamental People 


DORAN 
$2.00 BOOKS 


At All Bookshops 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


“FTXHE BLACK GOLCONDA” by 

F. Marcosson (Harper) is the story of 
oil told by one of the world’s foremost 
journalistic observers. With its pictur- 
esqueness of detail and personality, and its 
intimate revelation of the international 
struggle for crude petroleum, it is a book 
which is both timely and more than interest- 
ing. The world search for oil is followed 
from Asia Minor to California, and the 
survey presents the first complete picture of 
an industry which today is one of the three 
greatest operated by man. Standard Oil, 
Royal Dutch, and Anglo-Persian, three com- 
panies whose magnitude has never been 
thoroughly understood, are treated by Mr. 
Marcosson, and the personalities which con- 
trol them form a very interesting study 
in themselves. Americans have not quite 
grasped the intensity of the struggle for world 
domination between their own Standard 
Oil and the Anglo-Persian and Royal Dutch; 
cognizant of this fact, Mr. Marcosson 
treats the subject thoroughly. 


Isaac 


“Problems of Public Finance”’ by Jens P. 
Jensen, of the department of economics, 
University of Kansas (Crowell), is intended 
primarily for use in elementary courses in 
public finance, and presumes a general know!l- 
edge of economics. In turn the book treats 
first of public expenditures, their classifi- 
cation, extent, determinants, nature, and 
efiects, and in a very concise manner 
furnishes needful data regarding the outgo of 
funds. The question of revenue is then 
discussed, a larger subject. Mr. Jensen 
makes an exhaustive study of possible forms 
of taxation, methods of assessment, taxing 
power, the public domain, tax discrimation, 
exemption, ete. Further discussion is of the 
public debt and fiseal administration. The 
book is well written, and has an academic as 
well as a practical application. The author 
has availed himself of quite a complete 
bibliography. 


“The Engineer’ by John Hays Hamme 
is one of Scribner’s Vocational Series. It 
book of advice which should be of 
young men who be considering e1 
gineering as a profession. Mr. Hammond 
discusses opportunities both from tech- 
nical and an administrative viewpoint, a1 
in a rather complete appendix gives the 
requirements and courses for 
students. Written by an engineer of Mr 
Hammond’s standing, the book should be 
read by anyone contemplating a study of 
any of the many and varied types of engi- 
neering; in it he ean obtain the benefit of 
analytical insight and comprehensive range 
of thought on the part of a specialist perhaps 
better fitted than any other man to express 
them. 


may 


engineering 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, has 
written a book called ‘‘ The Genius of Amer- 
ican Business’ (Doubleday, Page). Mr. 
Barnes sets forth the spirit and philoso- 
phy of the business part of a nation which 
uses half the world’s iron and coal, half the 
world’s print paper, and ninety per cent of 
the world’s automobiles. Facts which 
underlie such consumptive tendencies 
develop a national philosophy. Mr. Barnes 
has called it the spirit of American business, 
which he says connotes a belief in individual 
effort, equal opportunity, and fair play. In 
large part the chapters are based on ad- 
dresses made by Mr. Barnes. Asin al] books 
or discussions regarding business, as such, 
in the United States, a trace of national self 
satisfaction, if not smugness, creeps in. 
However, Mr. Barnes doesn’t overdo it. 


“The Bank of North Dakota: An Experi- 
ment in Agrarian Banking” is by Alvin 5. 
Tostlebe, Ph.D., an instructor in economics 
at Columbia University. The paper is on 
of a series of studies in history, economics, 
and public law edited by the faculty of polit- 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Singing Season, A Romance of Old Spain, by Isabe] Paterson 
[Liveright]. 

The Unseemly Adventure, by Ralph Straus [Holt]. 

Seward’s Folly, by Edison Marshall [Little]. 

The Reluctant Lover, by Stephen McKenna [Little]. 

The Time Worn Town, by J. 8. Fletcher [Knopf]. 

The Ace of Blades, by Charles B. Stilson [Watt]. 

The Dark Chapter, A Comedy of Class Distinctions, by E. J. 
Rath [Watt] 

Virginia's Wild Oats, by F. E. Baily [Bobbs] 

The Three of Clubs, by Valentine Williams [Houghton]. 

Mrs. Paramor, by Louis Joseph Vance [Dutton]. 

Back Stage, A Story of the Theater, by Roland Oliver [Macmillan] 

Wind's End, by Herbert Asquith [Scribner]. 

Mark Only, by T. F. Powys [Knopf]. 

Woodsmoke, by Francis Brett Young [Dutton] 

{fter Harvest, by Charles Fielding Marsh [Appleton]. 

fugustus Carp, Esq., Being the Autobiography of a Really Good 
Man, by Himself [Houghton]. 

The Roughneck, by Robert W. Service [Barse & Hopkins] 

Ordeal, by Dale Collins [Knopf] 

In a Shantung Garden, by Louise Jordan Miln [Stokes]. 

The Bazaar, and Other Stories, by Martin Armstrong [Knopf] 

“ — and Three Short Stories, by Edward C, Booth 
[Dodd]. 

Talk, by Emanie N. Sachs [Harper]. 

Plupy and Old J. Albert, by Henry A. Shitte [Dorrance]. 

The Golden Bed, by Wallace Irwin [Putnam] 

Other People’s Lives, by Henry Albert Phillips (Liveright]. 

Sallie’s Newspaper, by Edwin Herbert Lewis |[Hyman-McGee]. 

Siege Perilous, and Other Stories, by Maud Diver {Houghton 

C, by Maurice Baring, 2 vols. [Doubleday]. 

Stiletto, by Ernest Goodwin [Bobbs] 

The Three Hostages, by John Buchan [Houghton]. 

Georgian Stories, 1924 [Putnam]. 

The Old Firm, by Francis Morton Howard [Dutton] 

Peter Was Married, by Granville Street [Putnam] 

Sur un Cargo, by Jean-Richard Bloch [Paris: Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise]. 

Marie: A Book of Love, by Peter Nansen, trans. by Julia Le 
Gallienne [Luce] 

The Brown Velvet House, by Lois Walker Jacobs [Bookfellows] 

The Figure in the Sand, ty Jaquelin Ambler Caskie [Amer. Lib 
Serv.] 

The Quality of Mercy, by Allen Jacobs [Cedar Rapids: Torch 
Press] 


Essays and Literary Studies 


Persistent Questions in Public Discussion, Addresses and Essays, 
ed. by Alexander M. Drummond and Everett Lee Hunt 
[Century] 

William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols, by S. Foster 
Damon [Houghton] 

Cobb of “The World”, A Leader in Liberalism, compiled from 
his editorial articles and public addresses by John L. Heaton 
[Dutton]. 

The Right Place, A Book of Pleasures, by C. E. Montague 
{Doubleday}. 

A Small House and Large Garden, Being a Journal of the Same 
with Notes, by Richardson Wright [Houghton] 

The Outline of Literature, ed. by John Drinkwater, Vol. III 
[Putnam] 

Ancient Indian Fables and Stories, Being a Selection from the 
Panchatantra, by Stanley Rice [Dutton] 

Black Laughter, by Llewelyn Powys [Harcourt] 

Et Cetera, A Collector's Scrap-Book, ed. by Charles Vincent 
Starrett [Pascal Covici] 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, sel. and trans. by H. I. 
Woolf [Knopf] 

Casanova in Rome, in Venice, in Paris, An Appreciation, by 
Havelock Ellis [Luce]. 

From Goethe to Byron, The Development of ‘* Weltschmerz”’ in 
German Literature, by William Rose, M.A., Ph.D. [Dutton] 

The London of Dickens, by Walter Dexter [Dutton]. 

A Study of Browning's ‘‘The Ring and the Book’’, by James 
Cassidy (E. M. Story) [Houghton]. 

The Title-Page of the First Folio of Shakespeare's Plays, A Com- 
parative Study of the Droeshout Portrait and the Stratford 
Monument, by M. H. Spielmann, F.8.A. [Oxford] 

Abraham Lincoln, Master of Words, by Daniel Kilham Dodge 
[Appleton]. 

Leconte de Lisle, A Study on the Man and His Poetry, by Irving 
Brown, Ph.D. [Columbia U.}. 

Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, Interpreted from Representative 
Works, by Charles Sears Baldwin [Macmillan]. 

When the Court Takes a Recess, by William McAdoo [Dutton]. 

The Places of English Literature, A Literary Guide to the British 
Isles, by Alice Townsend Bidwell and Isabelle Denison 
Rosenstiel [Stratford]. 

The Garden of Folly, by Stephen Leacock [Dodd]. 


ical science at Columbia. Mr. Tostlebe has 
successfully endeavored to investigate from 
a scientific viewpoint the rather novel and 
not entirely successful banking provision 
which was enacted by the farmer legislature 
of North Dakota in 1919. A _ scientific 
study had become rather necessary, because 
the Bank, immediately following its incep- 
tion, became the central issue in a political 
struggle which quite obscured the real man- 
ner of its functioning. How well it has 


functioned is known; such a work as this 
will find interested readers among all stu- 
dents of banking, and will perhaps clarify the 
thoughts of some people in a year when Mr. 
La Follette is trying to make the farmers 
happier than ever before. 


‘A New American Commercial Policy”’ by 
Wallace McClure, Ph.D., of the Knoxville 
Bar, is another publication of the faculty of 
political science of Columbia University. 
It is a lengthy paper, because it treats of a 
country’s policy in its attitude toward inter- 
national trade, and of necessity discusses 
quite thoroughly its theories of high or low 
customs tariffs and the operation of the 
Mercantile Marine. The subject matter is 
not a constant quantity, particularly in a 
period of the world’s commercial history 
which immediately follows such a struggle 
as 1914-1918. As a companion to Mr. 
Taussig’s ‘‘The Tariff History of the United 
States’’ this book is especially valuable. 
Mr. McClure’s study lacks perhaps the per- 
manency of Mr. Taussig’s work because its 
treatment is contemporary to a greater de- 
gree. This fact, however, does not lessen 
its value as an important reference work. 


-J. G. 
STENOGRAPHIC SECRETARY 


Young woman of education, refinement and an A-1 stenogra- 
pher desires permanent employment by the hour or part time; 
day or evening. For interview, please call Schuyler 1742 be- 
tween 6 and 7 p. m. 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By Mail Dr. Richard Burton 


“greatest authority" of them all. His 

students have made thousands. This is 

a real training course with personal criti- 

cism of lessons and written exercises. 

Also Special Criticism Service for Short- 

Stories and One Act Plays by Dr. Burton 

peveonesy- (Includes marketing sugges- 

Dr. Burton tions.) Short-Story Writing is the short- 
% cut, at present, to success in Photoplay 
Writing. Send today for special low rate, Profit Shar- 
ing Plan, and FREE PLOT CHART of the 36 
Dramatic Situations. Laird Extension Institute 

263 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


ONORE WILLSIE MORROW, whose 

new novel ‘‘The Devonshers”’ (Stokes) 
has recently been published, writes that she 
has been having too pleasant a summer to 
have made any history. This autumn she 
plans to make a trip to the state of Washing- 
ton to refresh old memories and to glean 
facts for the background of a new historical 
novel of the days before the Oregon Trail. 
MAXWELL BODENHEIM is at work on a play 
and anew novel. He has been in town most 
of the summer and is, as usual, producing a 
certain amount of poetry. WILLIAM MCFEE 
writes from Westport, Connecticut, that 
since he has last communicated with us he 
has ‘“‘airplaned over the Andes, visited 
Bogota, Zipaquira, Tequendama, Medellin, 
and a few other places difficult to reach and 
to pronounce (and to spell), written a book 
of travel, written several chapters of a novel, 
written part of another thing (which is a 
secret), and investigated the life of the sum- 
mer resident in Connecticut. Still, nothing 
ever happens tome. The weather has been 
grand, hot sun and cool nights, and the 
farmers are ruined. Now it is raining plenti- 
fully, the grass is green, and the farmers (of 
course) are ruined again. All my neighbors 
are thinking of taking up writing as a pro- 
fession because (they say) an author never 
works. This they have discovered from a 
superficial observation of — William McFee.”’ 


Amy LOWELL’s biography of John Keats 
is completed and about to be published. 
Now we may expect a new volume of poems 
from Miss Lowell’s pen, since it is well known 
that she has been reserving her poetical works 
until after the publication of her prose 
volume. LLEWELLYN JONES dispensed with 
a vacation this summer and instead divided 
his time between his regular editorial duties 
on the ‘‘Friday Literary Review” of the 


Chicago ‘“‘Evening Post” and a class in 
expository writing which he taught — or 
endeavored to teach — at the University of 
Chicago. He has learned more about writ- 
ing than he ever knew before, and as a result 
of his experiences he is seriously thinking of 
taking up, for his own enlightenment, the 
study of English grammar. E. O. LAUGH- 
LIN is a physician of Paris, Illinois. MARY 
AUSTIN is resting again in the west, after a 
strenuous winter in New York City. 


ALICE Cox is the wife of a professor of 
English at the State University of Montana. 
She models and writes; but admits that this 
is her first poem. CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
is turning out a new novel, the setting of 
which will be in a small middle western vil- 
lage, in Palm Beach, and in Newport. It 
will concern a social climber. He says that 
he is much interested in his literary agency 
work and has discovered several promising 
writers, among them Reginald Sweetland, 
Hudson Strode, Adelaide Wilson, and 
Charles H. Raymond. ANNE CARROLL 
Moore, who has seen her book ‘‘ Nicholas”’ 
(Putnam) on the press, has gone to Maine 
for a vacation. She will edit a page of 
criticism of children’s books, to be known as 
“The Three Owls’’, in the new book section 
of the New York “Herald-Tribune”’, with 
its first issue September 21. HENRIETTA 
JEWETT KEITH is a pleasant lady who writes 
poetry and lives in Minneapolis. Mrs. 
JOSEPH CONRAD is the widow of the great 
novelist. A year ago she published an 
excellent cook book. Guy HOLT has been 
literary adviser of Robert M. McBride and 
Company for several years. FRANK WEIT- 
ENKAMPF, curator of prints at the New York 
Public Library, believes that print collection 
is gaining headway in this country. He 
says: 
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The manysided interest of a print collection 
was emphasized by the exhibition of Illustrated 
Books of the Past Four Centuries held at the 
Library in 1919-20. In this exhibition, the first 
important one of its kind, emphasis was laid on 
the matter of harmony which forms the main 
topic of my article in this month’s BOOKMAN. 
This matter of the ‘“‘harmonious”’ book, and of 
decorative printing in general, is occupying many 
of our best printers and others today. It is being 
agitated through exhibitions, meetings, talks. 
It was underlined also in lectures on wood en- 
graving and book illustration which I delivered 
in 1923, first in Boston and at Harvard, and later 
in various cities of the middle west—Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, 
Omaha, Denver. 


ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK, a charming 
lady who lives in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
has published several books in which the 
charm of old furniture is discussed. Her 
newest volume is ‘‘Collector’s Luck in 
France” (Atlantic). BABETTE DEUTSCH, re- 
turned from Europe, is now living in Tarry- 
town. She tells us that the title of her new 
volume of verse is ‘‘ Honey Out of the Rock”’ 
(Seltzer). ELEANOR SLATER is a young lady 
who lives in Rochester, New York. ERNEST 
Boyp’s book will be called ‘‘ Portraits: Real 
and Imaginary”’ (Doran). He is also edit- 
ing a series called ‘‘Modern American 
Writers”’ (McBride), a group of monographs, 
the first of which is on James Branch Cabell 
by Carl Van Doren, the second, on Edith 
Wharton by Robert Morss Lovett. JOSEPH 
AUSLANDER, author of ‘‘Sunrise Trumpets”’ 
(Harper), was the winner of this year’s 
Blindman poetry prize. 


Professor and Mrs. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
sailed for England on September 6 to spend 
their Sabbatical year abroad. After re- 
maining in England a month, they will visit 
Holland and Belgium, where they have been 
invited by Mr. Mengelberg to hear his 
orchestra in Amsterdam. They will then 
proceed to Munich, where Mr. Phelps studied 
in the University years ago. After making 
a Browning pilgrimage in Italy, they will 
settle down for the winter in Nice or in some 
town in the French Riviera, where Mr. 
Phelps will be busy writing a book. In the 


spring, they will see Greece and Spain, 
returning to the United States in June, as 
they are altogether too devoted to their 


summer home, at Huron City, Michigan, on 
the shore of Lake Huron, to leave it long. 
There Mr. Phelps works five hours at his 
desk every morning, and plays golf and 
tennis in the afternoon. Huron City is a 
veritable earthly paradise, having no railway 
station, no post office, no telegraph, and only 
one telephone in the country store. It is 
situated on the tip of the thumbnail in 
Michigan. The farmers in the neighbor- 
hood are all intimate friends of the Phelpses, 
and the professor says there are no finer 
people in the world. Eddie Guest, the 
famous quotidian poet, has a cottage seven 
miles away, and Mr. Guest and Mr. Phelps 
have issued a golf challenge to any pair in 
Huron County. They have been repeatedly 
tackled by ambitious players, but the poetic 
flights of one and the critical putts of the 
other have thus far proved too much for 
their assailants. 

During the time abroad, Mr. Phelps will 
continue his monthly articles in ‘‘Scribner’s 
Magazine”’ and in ‘‘The Ladies’ Home 
Journal’’, but he will do no lecturing, though 
he says the Europeans deserve it. He will 
also make a special study of the theatres and 
of the new plays in London, Paris, Vienna, 
and Germany. 


WILBUR CORTEZ ABBOTT is a professor of 
history at Harvard University. Recently 
a new one volume edition of his ‘‘ Expansion 
of Europe”’ appeared, and also a volume of 
essays of a new kind of biography, ‘‘Con- 
flicts with Oblivion”’. WoOoDBRIDGE RILEY, 
professor of philosophy at Vassar, is author 
of many volumes on philosophical subjects. 
He has recently been appointed a member of 
the committee of organization for the com- 
ing International Congress of Philosophy 
which meets in America in September, 1925. 
MYLES TIERNEY, a former Columbia student, 
is now an assistant editor of ‘‘Adventure”’ 
JOHN DONELSON is a Vermont poet, who 
occasionally leaves his native hills to visit 
New York. J. D. NEwsom is a New York 
editor who says that all the history he can 
tell of himself is that he attended an Ameri- 
can kindergarten, a French public school, 
an English university, and did ethnological 
field work in Melanesia. 
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» UTH HALE has been lecturing in the 
west this autumn after a summer of 
hard work, so she writes us. 


To begin with my life has now come to rest 
upon the broad plateau of manual labor, done on 
my farm. I have ceased altogether to be inter- 
ested in ‘“‘things of the mind’. I bought a 
farm last spring, on which were two dilapidated 
but toughly built farmhouses, each more than 
a hundred years old. I turned one over to Helen 
Tower Pemberton, and the other I kept for me. 
Since I moved in, I have taken out all the parti- 
tion walls on the first floor, built a motor road to 
my door with the resulting heaps of old plaster 
and lathes, have rewalled much of my second 
and last floor with beaver board and have 
sawed up the removed beams for my autumn 
fires. Opposite to what I once knew as my 
biceps poor puny thing I now have a large 
overarm bulge, and my forearms I use as weap- 
ons of terror against my son who cannot but 
admire me as I saw a beam, even though he is 
acutely unsympathetic to all my social theories. 


LADY NANCY CUNARD finds time in the 
rush of the London season to write occa- 
sional verses. RAYMOND WEAVER, of the 
Columbia University faculty, author of 
““Herman Melville”? (Doran), is at work we 
hear on a novel, about which he is mysteri- 
ous. We suspect that it is somehow con- 
nected with the Goddess of Love. L. 
JAMISON HAY is a resident of Chicago. 
ERNEST BoypD is busy with various types of 
criticism. He is now doing the book page 
for ‘“‘The Independent” under its new 
management. MABEL CLELAND, a librarian 
and writer, was for some time connected 
with the organization of which she writes. 
HUDSON STRODE is professor of dramatic 
literature at the University of Alabama. 
He is thirty one years old. His first story 
was published in ‘‘The Forum” in Novem- 
ber, 1917. His first story to be published 
in England appeared in ‘‘The English Re- 
view” in September, 1923. During the 
autumn a story of his called ‘‘The Painter 


of Ghosts”’ will be brought out in Danish 
and Hungarian translations. 


JAMES ASHMORE CREELMAN is a scenario 
and continuity writer of much experience. 
Among his continuities have been ‘Smilin’ 
Through”’, ‘‘Puritan Passions’’, ‘‘Sinners 
in Heaven’’. He has taken a leave of ab- 
sence from his regular work and is resting 
for some months in France. COUNTEE P. 
CULLEN is a young Negro poet. JOSEPH 
COLLINS has returned from Europe and is 
at work again on his clinical treatment of 
current books. Dr. Collins will soon have 
a new book to follow his ‘‘Taking the 
Literary Pulse’’ (Doran). CHARLES WAG- 
NER is a Columbia graduate, one of Dr. 
John Erskine’s pupils in verse. CLARA 
BELLINGER GREEN, a native of New York 
City now residing in Boston, is a critic of 
books, a writer of short stories and of verses. 


DAVID MARTIN is a well known Londoner 
who had the honor of first introducing Mi- 
chael Arlen to Rebecca West. The intro- 
duction came late, however, the literary style 
of each having been already completely 
formed. BEVERLY STARK is a name familiar 
to old friends of THE BOOKMAN. We wel- 
come the return of this long lost contributor, 
whose interest in sports remains keen. 

ARNOLD MULDER writes from Holland, 
Michigan: 

Like about a hundred million others, I am “‘at 
work on a new novel’’ but I am not setting a 
publication date even tentatively. For the first 
time since I started my so called career as a 
novelist the book won’t jell, and I know now what 
Arnold Bennett meant when he said, “It’s easy 
and pleasant to begin a novel but hell to finish it.” 

But meanwhile I continue to get a lot of fun 
out of writing “Adventures in the Library”, 
syndicated three times a week to a string of 
middle western newspapers. Not book reviews 
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(what is duller than most book reviews?) but 
‘“‘adventures’’— an attempt to put into 500 
words the sense of zest with which I have read 
a book because I wanted to read it, not because 
I had to review it. Some of the books under 
discussion were read years ago, others during the 
current week. On Monday I print something 
about ‘‘The Canterbury Tales”’ perhaps and on 
the next day something about “‘So Big’. News 
about the thrilling things people may find in 
their own public library. And I get as much 
fun out of it as any reader can possibly get. 


EARL DANIELS is a poet of Charleston, 
Illinois. LOUISE HUNTING SEAMAN is in 
charge of the juvenile department of the 
Maemillan Company. She tells us: 

I was severely trained for children’s book- 
making by teaching in a small private school in 
New Haven and studying at Yale. This was 
not much more strenuous than editing the first 
“‘newspaper”’ at Vassar, but historiography under 
Wilbur C. Abbott and the English novel under 
Wilbur Cross were both almost prophetic prepara- 
tion for a publishing house existence. So was 
reading in the catacombs of the Yale Library, 
playing with Italian children, etc. Mr. Brett 
started this department just before the most 
interesting period of development in children’s 
books: therefore it has been a stirring time for 
me, and obviously such good fun that I don’t 
wonder all the young job hunters try to poison 
me. 


MARION M. Boyp is a graduate student at 
Yale University. Her first volume of verse, 
published in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, was titled ‘“‘Silver Wands”. RUSSELL 
E. SMITH is an Indianapolis newspaper man. 
ROBERT MCBLAIR is a short story writer and 
novelist. His novel ‘‘ Mister Fish Kelly”’ 
(Appleton) appeared this autumn. ROosE C. 
FELD is a special writer for the New York 
‘“Times”’’ and other papers and magazines. 
In 1920 her book ‘‘Humanizing Industry”’ 
appeared. Of late she has been doing a series 
of interviews with writers. 


ARNOLD PATRICK, a writer of juvenile 
plays and stories, has had much success in 
broadcasting and is a favorite with radio fans. 
WILLIAM R. BOEHNEL, now on the radio edi- 
torial staff of a New York newspaper, began 
his career by studying at the Art Students’ 
League. HELEN POTEAT STALLINGS, wife of 


Laurence Stallings, literary editor of the New 
York ‘‘World’’, is a poet in her own right. 
ROBERT ROE, to the best of our belief, is 
roaming the high seas in quest of colorful 


material. BURTON RASCOE has turned from 
literary editing to literary journalism, and is 
devoting all of his time to writing. Like- 
wise ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, who will 
spend the next six months in Europe. 
Drx HARWOOD has done newspaper work in 
San Francisco, Dayton, and Chicago; and 
has been on the faculties of English at the 
University of Illinois and Lawrence College. 


After four years on the editorial staff of 
‘“‘Seribner’s Magazine’’, which she joined 
immediately after graduating from Welles- 
ley, BERNICE LESBIA KENYON has sailed for 
Europe, to be gone a year. She will make 
her headquarters in Paris, but expects to be 
in the south of France, Italy, England, and 
other places, a large part of the time. Since 
this is the first year she has ever had inde- 
pendent of routine, she has made no definite 
plans, but hopes to complete a novel and pos- 
sibly a second one, and to finish the work on 
some long poems for another volume follow- 
ing her first, ‘‘Songs of Unrest’’ (Scribner). 
Miss Kenyon’s poetry, essays, and reviews 
have appeared before in THE BOOKMAN, and 
in a long list of other periodicals. SIDNEY 
WILLIAMS, literary editor of the Philadelphia 
‘‘North American’’, when last seen was leap- 
ing from town to town in order to report the 
various tennis matches hereabouts. PASCAL 
D’ ANGELO is eagerly looking forward to the 
publication of his volume of autobiography 
and verse. 


The Cataloguing Committee of the British 
Library Association has drawn up a set of 
rules for the cataloguing of incunabula, for 
submission to a committee of the American 
Library Association, with a view to securing 
uniformity. The British Association be- 
lieves that ‘‘Notes on the scope, contents 
and such details, are out of place in a 
bibliographical catalogue”’, although the 
American Association places some stress on 
these details. Whatever decision is reached, 
there is no question that the main point to be 
considered is accuracy. Some of the old 
catalogues are worse than useless, for their 
errors mislead, and an error in print is 
persistent. 
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ARRIET PLIMPTON is a teacher of 

English residing in Philadelphia. Mr- 
CHAEL JOSEPH, an English writer and edi- 
torial adviser, is connected with the London 
office of Curtis Brown, Ltd. RICHARD BuT- 
LER GLAENZER, now living in Hollywood, 
California, will be remembered for his 
volume of verse ‘‘Beggar and King’’(Yale) 
published in 1917. MICHAEL ARLEN, the 
Armenian-English novelist whose books are 
making a sensation in Europe and America, 
is said to be contemplating a visit to the 
United States. THERESE LINDSEY is a 
Texas woman of prominence, who writes of 
her native country with understanding. 
Her poems have appeared in various peri- 
odicals. LLEWELLYN JONES, literary critic 
of the Chicago ‘‘ Evening Post’’, is teacher, 
critic, and fond parent. Dr. JOSEPH COL- 
LINS, the neurologist, ever since the pub- 
lication of ‘‘The Doctor Looks at Litera- 
ture’? and ‘‘Taking the Literary Pulse’’, 
has been devoting himself more and more 
to writing for various American reviews. 


GEORGE S. HELLMAN, poet and essayist, 
is perhaps most widely known for his 
researches and criticism in the field of un- 
published literary manuscripts, and espe- 
cially in connection with Washington 
Irving and Robert Louis Stevenson. Al- 
though Mr. Hellman, in his present review 
of Mr. Steuart’s biography, does not men- 
tion his own writings concerning Stevenson, 
it should be recorded that it was he who, 
after discovering and acquiring at the 
Stevenson Sale hundreds of poems unknown 
to the world of letters, edited and annotated 
these, thus opening up an excessively rich 
field for the purposes of biography. It 
was again Mr. Hellman whose article 
entitled ‘‘The Stevenson Myth’”’, published 


in 1922 in ‘‘ The Century”’, brought forward, 
as Mr. Steuart writes, ‘‘the first important 
attempt on the part of an American scholar 
towards full clarification of the Stevenson 
myth’. Decades of silence had gone before, 
but since the appearance of Mr. Hellman’s 
essay numerous writers have come forward 
with unexpected light on Stevenson’s life 
and character. Mr. Hellman’s fuller clarifi- 
cation of the entire controversy has been 
announced for publication next year by 
Little, Brown and Company, and the volume 
is obviously awaited with special interest. 


CHARLES NORMAN, a young poet, has 
recently published a long narrative poem 
and has determined to stay off the sea 
(where he occasionally sojourns) for a time 
in order to write more verses. ARCHIBALD 
HENDERSON, professor of mathematics at 
the University of North Carolina and 
literary man of prominence, has done much 
by his biography and articles to spread an 
interest in G. B. S. throughout the English 
speaking world. In the spring of 1926 a 
new edition of this biography of Shaw will 
appear. Dr. Henderson’s latest work is 
‘‘Washington’s Southern Tour’”’ (Houghton 
Mifflin). HUDSON STRODE, professor of 
dramatic literature at the University of 
Alabama, devotes his leisure to the fashion- 
ing of verse and short stories. E.S. ROSCOE 
is an English writer residing in London. 
MALCOLM COWLEY, the young American 
poet, who has spent much time of recent 
years in France, has returned to this coun- 
try. His translation of Pierre MacOrlan’s 
“On Board the ‘Morning Star’” has just 
been published (A. and C. Boni). CHARLES 
HANSON TOWNE, in addition to his work as 
a literary agent, which he is enjoying thor- 
oughly because he is discovering new writers 
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all the time, is engaged on a novel which 
he hopes to finish early in the year. His 
“The Gay Ones” has been sold to the 
movies, and it is expected that a volume of 
Mr. Towne’s ‘‘Selected Poems” will be is- 
sued early in 1925. NELLIE Doty ButTTs, 
formerly a resident of Burlington, Vermont, 
now makes her home in Rochester, New 
York. ARNOLD PATRICK is a reporter and 
lecturer on various topics. 


PAUL DWIGHT Moopy, president of Mid- 
dlebury College, is a son of the famous 
evangelist. He is himself a divine, was for 
a time proctor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York, and 
acted as chaplain during the late war. 
GRANT OVERTON, associate editor of THE 
BOOKMAN and fiction editor of ‘‘Collier’s 
Weekly’’, has written many books and, we 
hope, will write many more. His ‘‘Cargoes 
for Crusoes”’ has been widely praised by 
literary editors as a most useful book on 
certain modern authors. LOUIS BROMFIELD, 


author of ‘‘The Green Bay Tree’”’ (Stokes), 
has very nearly completed another novel. 
GLADYS OAKS is the wife of William Gropper, 


the caricaturist. They not long ago issued 
an odd volume of collaborative work. 
DANIEL HENDERSON’S new collection of 
verse, ‘‘A Harp in the Winds’”’ (Appleton), 
has just appeared. 


STUART PRATT SHERMAN, editor of 
“Books”, the literary supplement of the 
New York “ Herald-Tribune’”’, has published 
two books this autumn, ‘Points of View”’ 
(Scribner) and ‘‘My Dear Cornelia”’ (At- 
lantic). ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, a 
former editor of THE BOOKMAN, has given 
up editorial work and is off to Europe for 
some months to collect material for a new 
book. WILLIAM MCFEE from his new 
country home writes the following charming 
letter: 


Nothing has happened since I wrote you last 
save that the days come and go and my neighbors 
wonder what I do for a living. So dol sometimes, 
life being so short and art so long. I have some- 
times deserted the business of writing articles for 
nice magazines and gone away lecturing. I did 


last week. I motored through New England, like 
another Paul Revere, announcing (you might say) 
the coming of the British. And the British, being 
myself, were most hospitably received. At Spring- 
field I lectured to the Kiwanis and my neighbor at 
lunch was J. B. Esenwein who teaches folks how 
to write. Then I went to the Rolls-Royce works 
and saw one made. Those who think there is no 
beauty in modern life should behold a R.-R. engine. 
I discussed dual ignition, pressure feed, differen- 
tial brakes, and epicycloid gears with the superin- 
tendent and admired everything very much. 

And coming home the other day two young 
ladies hailed me as I left Providence and they said 
they would ride with me to Westerly, to which I 
gladly consented. “But how”, I asked, ‘‘will you 
ride, since the rear seat is all full of my baggage?” 
But they laughed at me, as at one who knew little 
of the technique of joy riding, and sat one on the 
knee of the other. Then, as we rode along they 
plied me with questions, after the manner of their 
race, and asked me what I did, and I, after many 
blushes, told them and they were much gratified. 
Then I asked them their way of life and they said 
they were college girls, which reminded me of what 
my wife once said wher I told her I was going to 
lecture at a girls’ college. Quoth she, “You are 
a fine one to do that! You don’t know enough to 
tell them anything!’”’. I was minded to recount 
this to my new friends but refrained since they 
might pity me for being married to a shrew, they not 
comprehending the wit of our European women, 
and how it gives so great a zest to life. And then 
we came to Westerly and to my regret these nice 
girls alighted after thanking me heartily for my 
kindness, which was small enough, since they amused 
me mightily and I thought what a fine country is 
America where two girls can take a ride with a man 
they never saw and all in innocence and gaiety 
without that odious vamping. Then I went on 
my way and arrived home in safety and good spirits. 


DAVID MoRTON, teaching English this 
year at Amherst, writes that he enjoys the 
college atmosphere much. LORANDE LOSS 
WooprurFF is professor of protozoology in 
Yale University; member of the National 
Academy of Sciences (the election is sup- 
posed to indicate that one is one of the 
foremost scientists in the U. S. A.); author 
of “The Foundations of Biology” which 
is the basic text in biological courses in 
upward of one hundred universities and 
colleges; editor and joint author of ‘The 
Development of the Sciences’’; joint author 
of ‘‘The Evolution of the Earth and Its 
Inhabitants”; and of ‘“‘Organie Adaptation 
to Environment”’; associate editor of ‘‘ The 
Journal of Morphology and Physiology” 
trustee of the Woods Hole Marine Biolog- 


ical Laboratory. 
(Continued on Collectors’ Guide, second page) 
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OBERT BENCHLEY, the dramatic 

critic of “‘ Life’’, is one of the best known 
of our young humorists. He has been va- 
rying his general duties by vaudeville ap- 
pearances on the Keith circuit. His act 
consists in a humorous monologue called 
“The Treasurer’s Report”. W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM is at present traveling in South 
America, although he does not admit that he 
is collecting material for a new book. His 
‘The Painted Veil” will be published in the 
spring. Itisashort novel, the kind in which 
he now believes; the sort, he explains, that 
can be read in one sitting. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, son of the late president, lieu- 
tenant colonel during the war, assistant 
secretary of the navy, recently resigned in 
order to run as candidate for governor of 
New York State. His showing against the 
popular Democratic candidate was remark- 
ably strong, and at present writing there are 
persistent rumors as to his political future. 
He has published one volume, “‘ Average 
Americans” (Putnam). LAURA BENEST, sis- 
ter of William Rose and Stephen Vincent, is 
a settlement worker in New York City, and 
the author of a collection of verse ‘‘ Fairy 
Bread” (Seltzer). 


IRWIN EDMAN is a professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University. His best known 
hook is ‘‘Human Traits”. His ‘‘ Richard 
Kane” series, now being published in ‘‘ The 
Century”, has caused much comment. 
ROBERT ROE, who last year set out for a trip 
to China, at his old trade of sailoring, has 
now returned to this country and is living 
with his wife and child at Carmel, California, 
where he says he is hard at work writing 
prose again. MICHAEL ARLEN, the Arme- 
nian-English author, is reported to be coming 
to this country for the premiére of his own 
dramatization of ‘‘The Green Hat”’, which 


Katharine Cornell is soon to play on Broad- 
way. HAMILTON WILLIAMSON, a friend of 
Mrs. Burnett’s, who assisted her in the cut- 
ting and arrangement of her last two novels, 
is a writer of articles and stories living in 
New York City. BEATRICE RAVENEL, of 
Charleston, is well known for her poetry and 
short stories. She is one of that group which 
has become so well known recently in con- 
nection with the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina. 


RICHARD BURTON of the University of 
M innesota is one of the best known lecturers 
on literary subjects in the country. He 
lives part of the year in Englewood, New 
Jersey, and gives courses at various places 
throughout the country during the other 
months. MAXWELL BODENHEIM, poet and 
novelist, though usually identified with the 
Chicago literati, has lived for the past few 
years in New York City. EDWARD La- 
ROCQUE TINKER is a retired lawyer, born in 
New York City, but exceedingly fond of 
New Orleans where he spends much time. 
He runs a small bank on Long Island, looks 
after real estate in New York City, writes 
books and illustrates them. His first pub- 
lished book, ‘‘Lafeadio Hearn’s American 
Days” (Dodd, Mead), is causing much 
comment. FAIRFAX DOWNEY was once 
upon a time editor of the Yale ‘‘Record”’. 
He is now connected with the staff of 
the New York “‘ Herald-Tribune”. THOMAS 
BEER, short story writer and novelist, has 
written one of the best American biographies 
of recent years, his “Stephen Crane” 
(Knopf). He is at the moment engaged on 
another novel. 


GRANT OVERTON, in addition to being 
associate editor of THE BOOKMAN, is now 


fiction editor of ‘‘Collier’s”’. 
(Continued on tenth page following) 





THE BOOKMAN'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 
(see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of ‘‘The Century”’; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide’”’ of “‘ The 
Saturday Review’’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V.S. Berry, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and hisgidvisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service’’. 


HE third instalment of THE BooxK- ‘Short Stories of America. Robert L. Ramsay 
‘ , HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 
MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 
rary American short story treats of eleven 
Ww ; ae ] 2 ‘ 2aAc- - ° Y 
aes maees of Stories of Personal Re on The Development of the American Short Story. 
tion”’, and two authors of ‘‘ Animal Stories”’. Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. ‘ 
For such of them as have published ecollec- Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton Wil- 
: : . Se ae liams. Dopp, MEAD. 
tions of stories ss have indicated one or The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
more representative works. and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 
As a eneral reference list we su est: The Advance of the American Short Story. Ed- 
8 ge ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 
The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby 
Indexes HOLt. 


NN Short Story Writing for Profit, M. Joseph 
Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. Susati. 1 Rote g fi fi ' 


H. W. WILSON. Short Story Writing. N.B. Fagin. SELTZER. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). How to Write Series. Walter B. Pitkin. Har- 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. COURT, BRACE. 
— Technique. T.H. Uzzell. Harcourt, 
: RACE. 
Anthologies A Handbook on Story Writing. Blanche Colton 
Representative American Short Stories. Alexander Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 
essup. ALLYN, BACON. A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. Clark. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924, ete. Edward J. MACMILLAN. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923. ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Arthur Sulli 
Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. vant Hoffman. BoBBs-MERRILL. 
Dopp, MEAD. Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. Raymond Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBss-MERRILL 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Nea! 
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I OROTHY CANFIELD FISHER writes 

from Vermont that she and her family 
came back last July from Sevres, near Paris, 
after a year’s sojourn there, and have been 
living quietly and continuously at home 
since, and that the apple crop is good. She 
has just finished a volume of children’s 
stories for her little boy. Furthermore, she 
tells us that as has recently been the 
case with Vachel Lindsay and with Joseph 
Lincoln someone has been going about 
claiming to be Mrs. Fisher, the writer. 
What a puzzling proposition! ‘‘I don’t 
know just what to do about it’’, she writes. 
If I send out a general statement that an im- 
personator is going the rounds, how would any- 
body who never saw me, know but that I myself 
was an impersonator, if he happened to see me? 
I can’t think of anything to do except to hope 
that when people hear that I have poisoned my 
grandmother or robbed a bank, or was caught 
smuggling bootleg whisky, they may guess that 
it is my impersonator, and not me. So far she 
(whoever she is) has done nothing worse than talk 
foolishly, and without any foundation, about 
things in general, and say things which get laid 
to me, and which bother me but don’t hurt 
especially. I wonder if there is any legal redress 
against this sort of thing? But I haven’t any 
idea who it is, nor why under the sun anybody 
should wish to do such an imbecile thing. 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, editor of 
“The Saturday Evening Post’’, is the author 
of several published volumes, among them 
the well known “Letters of a Self-Made 
Merchant to his Son’’. The essay here in- 
cluded is one of a series by editors on their 
profession, to be published next year in a 
volume of portraits and sketches by Stokes. 
WITTER BYNNER still hibernates in New 
Mexico, where we hear that he is becoming 
a trader in wares other than poetry. FRANK 
SWINNERTON, after his American lecture tour 
last year and the publication of his ‘‘ Young 
Felix’’, has returned to his publishing work 
and the hard preparation of a new novel. 
SARA TEASDALE has just come back from a 
trip abroad. This is one of the few lyrics 


which she has written this year. GEORGE 
BARR MCCUTCHEON has delighted his public 
this year with a new Graustark novel, 
immediately figuring in best seller lists, 
and called, poetically enough, ‘‘East of the 
Setting Sun” (Dodd, Mead). 


THOMAS BoyD writes us from Saint Paul 
that his wife Woodward Boyd is writing 
a new novel, that he has recently talked 
with Joseph Warren Beach, author of ‘‘ The 
Method of Henry James’, and that he 
contemplates writing a book on American 
prose. Boyd’s ‘‘The Dark Cloud” (Scrib- 
ner) was on the autumn lists, and his war 
stories, ‘‘ Points of Honor’”’, will be published 
in the spring. Meanwhile, his ‘‘ Through 
the Wheat”’ is still read by all those who 
want to remember the war in terms of faith, 
honor, and sincerity. BABETTE DEUTSCH 
is living in New Rochelle this winter, and 
dividing her time between writing and taking 
care of her young son. This poem, she tells 
us, was written just before Christmas last 
year in Leningrad. Further, she reports 
that a poet living in that city is translating 
some of her verses into Russian. HENRY 
B. FULLER has returned to his native Chi- 
cago after his sixth trip to Europe. The 
author of ‘‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani’”’ 
confesses that he has now reached the age 
when he writes largely for his own diversion. 


NATHALIA CRANE, the Brooklyn child 
whose book ‘‘The Janitor’s Boy” (Seltzer) 
has caused so much comment and speculation 
from the critics, goes on writing verse and 
enjoying it. We have met her mother, and 
have had several letters from Nathalia. 
She takes verse, it seems, quite seriously, 
and life in the proper mood for a charming 
little girlk H. D. (Hilda Doolittle), the 
American poetess living in England, the 
wife of Richard Aldington, has recently 


issued a new volume of poems, “‘ Heliodora’”’ 
(Continued on third page following) 
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aleidoscope of nationaliti: Fakirs, who lie on sharp 
nails. Monkey-priests. Colorful bazaars, displaying un- 
told wealth in gems and jewels. Taj Mahal, ‘‘the most 
perfect materialized dream of man”. The Burning 
Ghauts at Benares, where Brahmins come to die. 10,000 
Hindus bathing along a mile of the Ganges... And 
thus, on through India. India, the gorgeous; India, the 
glittering. India, the fanatical; India, the mystical 
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(Contributors’ Column 

(Houghton Mifflin), in this country. One of 
the best known of the Imagists, she has 
always been a deep lover of Greece and the 
classical Greek literature. RICHARDSON 
WRIGHT, the editor of ‘‘ House and Garden”’, 
writes: ‘‘If you were running a flower maga- 
zine I could give you a lot of gossipy data 
about the misbehavior of twenty seven 
varieties of Tritoma Pfitzeri and the scan- 
dalous depredations of rose bugs.”’ If you 
don’t know his essays, the latest collection 
of which is ‘‘A Small House and Large 
Garden” (Houghton Mifflin), you have 
missed introduction to a delightful style and 
a quaint wit. 


GARRETA HELEN BUSEY was born in the 
corn belt, graduated from Wellesley College, 
served as a war worker, and is at present 
living in New York. That she did post- 
graduate work under Stuart Pratt Sherman 
is another item worthy of note. ARNOLD 
PATRICK has now turned from the writing 
of children’s books to do a series of inter- 
views with best sellers for THE BOOKMAN. 
GEORGE STERLING, the well known poet of 
the Pacific coast, resides in San Francisco. 
A selected edition of his verses was published 
last year by Holt. JOHN M. PATTERSON, 
one of the most prominent citizens of Phila- 
delphia and a former judge of that city, 
has resumed the practice of law. He served 
in the Spanish War, rising from corporal 
to first lieutenant. He is an avid collector 
of books, and an active participator in the 
affairs of government and social welfare. 
HOMER CROyY, whose new novel “‘R. F. D. 
No. 3”’ (Harper) is this humorist’s second 
attempt at realism, is living now in Europe 
and at work on still another novel of America 
from that vantage point. GRANT OVERTON, 
who becomes with this number of THE 
BOOKMAN its associate editor, has made a 
reputation for himself not only as a novelist, 
but as one of the clearest and most enter- 
taining of those who write of current literary 
figures. His ‘‘Cargoes for Crusoes’’, issued 
by several publishing houses frankly as 
advertising, has been hailed by the critics 
and public as of much value and interest. 


Don C. SEITZ is manager of the New 


York ‘‘Evening World’’. He isa journalist 
of renown, president of the Authors’ Club, 
and author of many books. He is known 
as historian, antiquarian, and humanitarian, 
and is an authority on Mark Twain. PERCY 
MARKS, author of the much _ discussed 
‘*Plastic Age’’, is at present in California 
writing a new novel. THOMAS MOULT is an 
English novelist, poet, and critic. EDNA 
FERBER, coauthor of ‘‘Minick”’ (a current 
drama), well known short story writer and 
novelist, is living in New York and watching 
the sales of her ‘“‘So Big’’ mount steadily 
over those of most recent novels. Only, 
we have a suspicion that she is much too 
busy and too wise to watch them very closely. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, the illustrator 
and humorist, is a frequent first nighter and 
after dinner speaker. He has his studio in 
New York. HENRY BESTON is the author of 
the navy book, ‘‘ Full Speed Ahead’’, and of 
various tales and articles dealing with ships 
and life at sea. An indefatigable traveler, 
he spent the past summer wandering afoot 
through the Basque villages on the north 
coast of Spain, and was for a while the guest 
of the famous painter Don Ignacio Zuloaga. 


RALPH BLOCK is managing editor of the 
story department of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. He has written essays 
and criticism for many years. Of the motion 
pictures he writes, ‘‘For all the trash and 
buncombe of the movies, I find them im- 
measurably closer to the heartbeat of a 
childlike people than I have found the 
rarefied atmosphere of the intellectual cor- 
ners of New York. I too was once a Phari- 
see, but at last I have gained salvation 
among the movies.’’ ROBERT BENCHLEY, 
the dramatic critic of ‘‘Life’’, has indulged 
in essay writing, acting, and various humor- 
ous endeavors. ACHMED ABDULLAH, play- 
wright and novelist, has recently published 
the rather unusual novel ‘‘Shackled”’ (Bren- 
tano), and is at work on a new play with 
David Belasco. STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
has turned from playwrighting to the writing 
of poetry, and will soon publish a new col- 
lection of his verses. 


LOUIS BROMFIELD, author of ‘‘ The Green 


(Continued on Literary Agents’ page) 
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‘“‘AN Historical Survey of Jewish Phi- 

lanthropy”’ (Macmillan) is a study of 
Hebrew philanthropy from the earliest 
times to the nineteenth century. The 
author, Rabbi Ephraim Frisch, takes up his 
theme under these heads: the Bible, the 
Apocrypha, the Early Synagogue and Com- 
munal Charity Organization, the Talmud, 
the Codes and Ethical Works, Ruling Princi- 
ples and Ideals, Motives and Sanctions, 
Charity and Personal Service, General 
Public Relief and its Administration, Self 
Support and Pauperization, the Rise of 
Societies and Institutions, and the Changing 
Conditions and their Effects. ‘‘Looked at 
by and large, the history of Jewish philanthro- 
py is an honorable one, distinguished for 
achievement and duration and crowned 
with noble service.”’ 


Carleton Noyes, in his latest book ‘‘ The 
Genius of Israel’? (Houghton Mifflin), 
recreates the people and the civilization of 
which the Old Testament is the fragmentary 
but vastly engaging record. He weaves a 
pattern of conditions and events which give 
peculiar form and impress to the genius of 
Israel. Since the power andthe beauty of the 
Hebrew scriptures have their source deep in 
the racial temper of the people, this book 
portrays the Israelites as they were in the 
flesh, at work and at play, in the actual 
circumstances of their everyday experience, 
and in their relations with contemporary 
nations. 


Thinking crookedly leads people to act 
crookedly, thereby turning away all life’s 
finer purposes. That is the theme of ‘‘ Dan- 
gers of Crooked Thinking” (Revell) by 
Cortland Myers, D.D., LL.D. In an out- 
spoken fashion attention is drawn to some 
of the crying evils of our time and the necessi- 
ty for preserving a correct mental attitude of 
mind concerning them. The questions dealt 
with are vital, questions concerning our 


social, educational, civic, national, inter- 


national, and religious life. 


A new edition of two lectures by Phillips 
Brooks to the students of several of the 
Divinity Schools of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is “Tolerance” (Dutton). There is 
an introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler 
in which he says, ‘‘At a time when both 
tolerance and toleration are sadly to seek it is 
becoming and highly useful to bring again to 
public attention this precious little volume 
by Phillips Brooks. His spiritual insight 
was so keen and so penetrating, his inter- 
pretation so reasonable and so complete, 
and his eloquence so stirring that in these 
latter days there should be a nation-wide 
reading of this volume.”’ 


“The Return of the World-Teacher: 
Purifying Christianity: The Common Voice 
of Religion”? (Dutton) is the fourth volume 
in F. Milton Willis’s Sacred Occultism Series. 
The author seeks to prepare the way for the 
expected early return of the Teacher of 
Teachers to the world, and for the reception 
of the newly found Church of the forth- 
coming Master. He seeks also to reveal to 
the Christian mind the splendor of a greater 
Christianity, a more glorious statement of 
eternal verity, than many of the sects are 
capable of transmitting; and to free the 
Christian heart from the pressure upon it of 
gloom and uncertainty so foreign to the 
genuine teachings of the Master. 


E. E. F. 
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ROM the viewpoint of an average Ameri- 

can of moderate income, “‘the mere man”’ 
examines and discusses in ‘‘The Mere Man 
and His Problems” (Revell) the problems 
and questions which have to be faced and 
answered one way or another, as repeatedly 
and persistently as existence itself. It is a 
plain, homely confession by Charles M. 
Sheldon, right out of his own experience. 
In his foreward he says, ‘“‘My aim and pur- 
pose in writing these things is, frankly, to 
help you who have passed through the same 
valleys and over the same hills as I, where I 
may have seen some things which you may 
have missed and perhaps point out some of 
the better ways from which your feet, like 
mine, may have strayed.” 


The title of F. W. Boreham’s new book, 
“Wisps of Wildfire’ (Judson), smacks of the 
whimsical, the capricious and the unreal. 
But, on close analysis, underneath this title 
there lies a substantial basis of reality. 
These twenty one essays by the famous 
Australian preacher-essayist are rich in 
suggestiveness and exquisite in literary style. 
They are whimsical, humorous, kindly, 
spiritual. Each one presents a charming 
surprise and a delightful picture. 


What is life? What is death? What is 
that which follows it? No one, perhaps, 
really knows, but there are scores of thinkers, 
philosophers, and scientists who have specu- 
lated upon this great question and have 
reached conclusions which carry something 
of conviction, something of faith, and some- 
thing of compensation. Collected in ‘‘Im- 
mortality’? (Putnam) are the opinions of 
several men, each occupying the first rank 
in the field of his chosen activity. The 
contributors are Sir Flinders Petrie, Dr. 
F. M. Cornford, Professor A. A. Macdonell, 
Adam C. Welch, R. G. Macintyre, Rudolf 
Eucken, Principal G. Galloway, Rev. Canon 


E. W. Barnes, Maurice Hewlett. The book 
is edited by Rev. Sir James Marchant, and 
the introduction is by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Ernle. It is at once stimulating, inspiring, 
and of absorbing interest. 


In ‘“‘ Quiet Talks about Simple Essentials”’ 
(Revell) S. D. Gordon presents a study of the 
present world outlook. It is a refreshing 
volume on the simple though really im- 
portant things in the Christian life. Mr. 
Gordon brings to this troubled time, when 
Christian men and women are being ‘‘ tossed 
to and fro, and carried about by every wind 
of doctrine’’, a note of quiet assurance con- 
cerning the things that relate to the spiritual 
welfare of mankind. 


*“Modernism and Orthodoxy” (Doran), 
the new volume by the scholarly author of 
“The Docirine of Sin’’, will command the 
immediate attention of all thoughtful stu- 
dents of present day religious discussions. 
Dr. Reginald Stewart Moxon considers 
Modernism and its problems with depth of 
understanding and finely balanced expres- 
sion. He examines the philosophical and 
psychological basis of the recent tendencies 
of theological speculation, and demonstrates 
its inadequacy in regard to the best modern 
thought. He shows that in a real sense the 
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Vincentian Canon of Orthodoxy as “that 
which has been believed everywhere, always, 
and by all men” is today, when rightly 
interpreted, a valuable criterion of the es- 
sential elements of Christianity at a time of 
great religious unsettlement and critical 
reconstruction. 


W. J. Perry, reader in comparative reli- 
gion in the University of Manchester, by an 
historical method of inquiry makes clear in 
“The Origin of Magic and Religion’’ (Dut- 
ton) the general principles of the develop- 
ment of magical and religious thought and 
practice. This book embodies the results of 
original research how remote ancestors 
faced eternal problems of life and death and 
how they solved them. It deals in a fasci- 
nating way with the belief in immortality, 
one of the most powerful incentives to action 
man has ever possessed. 


Professor Clarence A. Beckwith’s ‘‘The 
Idea of God’”’ (Macmillan) has been issued 
in a new edition. His book aims at a pres- 
entation of the idea of God that will enable 
it to function anew in the life of today. It 
combines three leading interests; historical, 
critical, and constructive. ‘‘ The reader who 
notes the absence of an explicit metaphysics 
may console himself with the reflection that 
the positions of the present work are such as 
may be trusted to verify themselves in his 
religious experience and to harmonize with 
the spiritual element of the Scriptures and 
the scientific view of the world.” 


An unusual and interesting book for any- 
one studying about China is Margaret T. 
Applegarth’s ‘‘A China Shepherdess” (Jud- 
son). Here are twenty two stories on China 


The . Man of Syria 
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for children of all ages, all ready to tell or 
read. There are twenty two pen and ink 
drawings by the author, showing the leader 
how to make Chinese houses, sedan chairs, 
dolls, dragons, buffaloes, wheelbarrows, etc. 
There are also dozens of quaint Chinese 
proverbs, appropriate to the chapters with 
which they appear. Miss Applegarth’s well 
known skill and originality are finely dis- 
played. 


“Five Present-Day Controversies’’ (Re- 
vell) by Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. faces 
broadly, tolerantly, fearlessly such questions 
as: In what sense are the Scriptures inspired? 
Is the Bible a book of science? Is the record 
of the Book of Genesis binding on Christian 
believers? Is it necessary for Christians to 
accept the Virgin Birth? Is a definite creed 
of any further value or use in the world? 
And, along with these questions relating to 
theological belief, are others such as: Is 
the Ku Klux Klan a menace or a patriotic 
protest? ‘“‘How dare we turn our backs on 
questions like these?”’ Dr. Jefferson says. 
“They are being asked everywhere. They 
are among the most practical questions of 
the hour. They cannot beignored.”’ 


In “The Sufficiency of Christianity” 
(Doran) by R. S. Sleigh, M.A., Ph.D., the 
late Dr. Troeltsch at last receives his first 
comprehensive treatment in the English 
speaking world. Opening with a biographi- 
cal note on Dr. Troeltsch, and a sketch of 
his mental development, the book sets 
forth at length the main positions of his 
thought as historian, philosopher, and 
theologian — his views, for example, on the 
science and philosophy of history, the specific 
independence of religion, and the nature of 
Christianity, with its ethico-dogmatic con- 
tent. It is an exhaustive exposition and 
critical appreciation of Troeltsch’s thought; 
and at the same time, in its fearless and 
searching analysis of modern thought and 
life, is a notable contribution to the solution 
of many present day social and religious 
problems. 
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Or course, it may not be so. 


But it seems to us that when 
a Magazine collects three fea- 
tures which are as full of interest 
and as keyed to the times as 
those in the October Number of 
Seribner’s Magazine, 


And adds to that the variety 
of topics in William Lyon Phelps’ 
“As I Like It,” not to mention 
his gossip about authors and his 
comments on a dozen or so books, 


And the pertinent comment on 
American architecture and what 
big business has done to aid its 
beauty by Royal Cortissoz in 
“The Field of Art,” 


And introduces a dash of spice 
with John Galsworthy’s novel, 


“The White Monkey,” 


And a touch of sport with 
Frederick White’s story, “He 
Could Catch Trout,” 

And truth and imagination 
and action in “The Point of 
Recoil” and “Service,” 

A grain of salt “The Casual 
Laborer in Literature,” 


A goodly portion of the pic- 
turesque in “A Far Windy Cor- 


ner,” illustrated by Muirhead 
Bone, and “A Ramble in Vir- 
vinia”’ by Clarence Rowe: 


When a magazine has pro- 
duced such a concoction for the 
mental palate to delight in, 


It has a right to talk about it; 
to shout it from the housetops, 


if it likes. 


We prefer to sit down and 
talk about it right here. 


You'd think we were crazy, 
anyway, if we started ballyhooing 
from the top of the Scribner 
Building on Fifth Avenue. Only 
the pigeons on the church across 
the way would hear us. 


General Dawes kindly acted 
as our publicity agent when he 
denounced the radicals and all 
their works; 


For we had only a_ short 
time before selected Edwin W. 
Hullinger’s “‘ Radicalism in the 
United States” for the October 
number of Scribner’s Magazine. 


Mr. Hullinger was thrown out 
of Russia by the Reds, so he 
ought to know one when he sees 
him. 


And Thomas A. Jaggar knows 
an earthquake when he hears one. 
“Predicting Earthquakes” will 
tell you what chances you have 
for a visit from one soon. 


The State Legislatures are at 
it, hammer and tongs, over the 
proposed Twentieth Amendment. 
Ernest J. Eberling’s “Child La- 
bor as a National Problem” is 
an excellent 
question. 


discussion of the 


When presented with such a 
composition, there’s only one 
thing to do: read the October 
Number of Scribner’s Magazine. 
It even has a new kind of paper 
which makes reading more com- 
fortable. 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Ratea and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever need help in 


marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 
for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special depart- 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. , 
135 East 58 Street a Ye ef, 
New York City 
SEND TODAY fis: sample copy of 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 

practical articles by leading writers. Will help you 
write and sell stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 
718 Butler Building - CINCINNATI 


ment for plays and motion-pictures. 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled with 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF WRITERS ABILITIES - CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN NOVEL AND SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE - PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


ras meron ore THOMAS H. UZZELL coum’ vous 
342 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 


Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee— Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 


All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 


Send for full information. 
New York, N. Y. 


25 West 42d Street, 
WRITER s We assist in 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, ose 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited 
to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, 


Club members 


New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c Thousand Words 
FINGER AND PLANK 


Morgantown Pennsylvania 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words, one car- 
bon copy. Return postage paid. 


DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Avenue, Sidney, Ohio 





LITERARY STENOGRAPHER 


Young woman of education, expert stenographer, good grammaria! 
snd speller, thoroughly experienced, desires full or part time employ 
ment with writer 


ROSENTHAL 
Yonkers, New York 


MISS B. I 
402 Riverdale Avenue 


The 1 
i, 


Opinion 


umph of 
ind Kingsley Marti: 


ong before th rimec r, B 
Dial 
Wonders of the Past, ed. by J. A. Hammerton, Vol. 1V [Putnan 
The Gift of Black Folk, The Negroes in the Making of Ameri 
by W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Ph.D., introd. by Edward |} 
McSweeney, LL.D. [Stratford 
Debate Outlines on Publ Questions, by Oliver Clinton Car 
penter, LL.B., fifth rev. ed. [Minton 
he EF ition of French Canada, by Jean Char 
DD. [Macmillan 


lemagne Bracq 


Psychology 
Principle, by 
M. Hubback [Liveright 
the Analysis of the Ego, by Sigmurm 
, trans. by James Strachey Liveright 


Freud, M.D 


Sigmund 


Travel 
Wor 0 y, nalaya, by Sir 
F Dutton 
Friern rondack Peaks, by Robert 8S. Wickham [priv. pub 
English Soil, by J. F. Muirhead, M.A 
London: Dorland Agency 
Things about London, by Charles G 


Francis Younghusbam 


i merican rines on 


L.H.D 
ee Harper [I 


, by Frederic Lees [Brentano] 
nd, by Katherine Pope [Crowe ll} 
S. Baring-Gould [Brentano 


Science 


Science, Notes on Recent Progress in the Vari 

Sciences for Unscientific Readers, ed. by Edwin } 
M.S., Ph.D. [Harcourt 

Life of the Bat, by Charles Derennes, 
Collier Willcox [Harper 
1 New Manual of Botany, A Handbook of the Floweri 
Plants and Ferns of the Central and Northeastern United Stat: 
ind Adjacent Canada, rev. by Benjamin Lincoln Robinsor 
ind Merritt Lyndon Fernald [Amer. Book Co.] 


Slosser 


trans. by Lou 


Sociology and Economics 
e Private Secretary, The Duties and Opportunity 
by Edward Jones Kilduff, M.A. [Century] 

e Coal Industry, by A. T. Shurick [Little 


of the TP 


War and International Affairs 
iathan (England-France), by William Bolitho [Harper] 
Revival of Europe Can the League of Nations Help? 
Horace G. Alexander, M.A. [Holt] 
feds in America, N. Y. [Beckwith Press] 
e Pan-German League, 1890-1914, by Mildred S. Werthein 
Ph.D. [Columbia I 


Religion 


Flinders Petrie, Dr. F. M. Cornford, Pr 

Macdonell, Prof. Adam C, Welch, Prof. R. G. Ma 
ntyre, Prof. Rudolf Eucken, Principal G. Galloway, R« 
Canon E. W. Barnes, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, with an intr: 
by The Rt. Hon. Lord Ernle, ed. by Rev. Sir James Mar- 
chant, K.B.E., LL.D. [Putnam] 

Primitive Religion, by Robert H. Lowie, Ph.D. [Liveright] 

Pen-Portraits of the Twelve, by Bernard C. Clausen, D.! 
{Revell} 

Alien Rome, by Bertrand M. Tipple [Washington: Protestant 
Guards]. 


A.A 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE doctor discusses religion from a 

medical as well as a scientific standpoint. 
In ‘‘Everlasting Life” (Lippincott) William 
W. Keen, M.D. brings to the thousands who 
have been lost in the fog of disputed dog- 
matism a flashing beacon light to lead them 
to quiet and peace. Most interesting is the 
author’s analogy between the human body 
and a delicate machine in an argument that 
everlasting life is a logical necessity for man. 
So convinced is Dr. Keen of the evidence of 
immortality that the last part of his little 
book is a speculation “‘How Shall We 
Spend Our Time In Heaven?” 

““God’s Open” (Revell) is by James I. 
Vance, D.D. In rich, colorful, reverent 
fashion the author of “‘ The Rise of the Soul’”’ 
makes you look above and beyond the 
spreading, smiling world of nature right up to 
nature’s God. Dr. Vance takes you out of 
doors and helps you to find ‘‘tongues in 
books in the running brooks and 
sermons in stones’. A book keenly satisfy- 
ing to the lover of the great outdoors. 


trees, 


A new volume in the “Life and Religion” 
series of concise handbooks for students of 
the Bible and related subjects is ‘‘ Historical 
Method in Bible Study” (Seribner) by Albert 
Edwin Avey, Ph.D. It is especially in- 
tended for people who, because of the verbal 
conflict raging today in regard to the Bible, 
are tempted to believe there is no stability in 
religion, no solid or unshakable convictions, 
no sure conclusions. Through its advocacy 
of the historical approach in Bible study, this 
book opens the way for reasonable harmony 
in religious belief. It enables all inter- 
preters, whether they call themselves con- 
servatives or liberals, to get onto common 
and fairly solid ground. 


“One Generation to Another” (Revell) by 
Harris Elliott Kirk is a work of great exposi- 
tory value. Herein is exhibited an unerring 
insight into the foibles of human nature, 


tempered by kindly humor and informed 
throughout by a broad, tolerant spirit. Dr. 
Kirk reviews Old Testament characters, 
revisualizes Old Testament scenes, and 
revitalizes Old Testament messages, with 
surprising freshness and originality of treat- 
ment. 


Robert H. Lowie, Ph.D., editor of ‘‘The 
American Anthropologist”, has written a 
general introduction to the study of compara- 
tive religion in ‘‘ Primitive Religion” (Boni, 
Liveright). Dr. Lowie has had the advan- 
tage of long personal acquaintance with 
American Indian tribes. Among these he 
conducted researches in their mythology, 
ceremonialism, and visionary experiences. 
First he tries to see religion not as a combina- 
tion of isolated traits but asa unit. Then he 
makes a critical evaluation of the chief theo- 
ries held in comparative religion. He also 
makes an attempt to connect the sister 
sciences of anthropology and psychology. 


“The Church and the Ministry in the 
Early Centuries” (Doran) by Rev. T. M. 
Lindsay, D.D. aims ‘‘to portray the or- 
ganized life of the Christian Society as it was 
lived in the thousands of little communities 
formed by the proclamation of the Gospel of 
our Lord during the first three centuries. 
The method has been to select writings which 
reveal that life most clearly, and to group 





‘Comes to very close grip with practical problems.” 
(Congregationalist) 


FOSDICK’S 


Twelve Tests 
of Character 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


1.50 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


LL 


around them illustrative evidence, con- 
temporary or other, selecting those writings 
which reveal the greatest number of details.”’ 
The work is an authoritative and fresh 
contribution to the literature of the early 
Christian Church. 


C. D. Paxson in “Past, Present and 
Future” (Coley Distributing Co.) goes back 
in vision, thought, fact, and search, for 
hundreds of thousands of millions of years, 
back beyond the inestimable ages of a be- 
ginningless past. In a condensed manner he 
lays before you his version of the views and 
beliefs of the philosophy of such writers as 
Darwin, the great author of “‘ The Origin of 
Species’’; Huxley, the man who so unselfishly 
expanded and made more clear the theories 
of Darwin; Tichenor, who gave us beautiful 
thoughts and well worded writings on “‘ Biol- 
ogy and Spiritual Philosophy”’, ‘‘Sun Wor- 
ship’ and “Later Beliefs’, as well as 
“Primitive Beliefs”, the theory of the up- 
building of the universe by ‘“‘ The Survival of 
the Fittest”, and the compilation of ‘‘ The 
Olympian Gods”; Paine with his ‘“‘Com- 
mon Sense’’, and many other seekers after 
Truth. He unveils the teachings that have 
been shrouded in mysteries and inexplainable 
things. 


“What Shall Be My Life Purpose?” 
‘What Shall Be My Life Work?” ‘‘ What 
Shall Be My Life Program?” These vital 
questions that all young people are called 
upon to face are taken up by Harold I. Don- 
nelly in ‘‘ What Shall I Do With My Life?”’ 
(Westminster), a valuable study course for 
pupils of junior and senior high school age. 
The key words of this splendid course are 
“think” and “do”. Ina truly helpful man- 
ner, by a method of self questioning, Mr. 


The Business Man of Syria 


/\& ~~ By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., D. 

: A “Life of Christ” from a 
business point of view that is 
now helping thousands in 
the business world. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $3.50 net. Postage |5c 
THE MAESTRO CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago 


| Donnelly paves the way for the outlining of a 


useful life program. 


“The mere existence of newspapers is a 


| proof of the religious instinct among men, 


that passionate interest in one another which 
implies that we are all gossips together. 
Gossips are people who have only one 
relative in common, but that relative the 
highest possible; namely, God’’, says Chris- 
topher Morley in his “‘ Religio Journalistici”’ 
(Doubleday, Page). In it Mr. Morley re- 
veals yet another side of his full and versatile 
nature. With much of his deep under- 
standing and an undercurrent of quiet humor 
he tells us his view of the analogy between 
church and press. 


‘‘A Book of Saints for Young People” by 
Lucy Menzies (Medici Society) presents the 
history of the Saints as depicted in art by 
such great masters as Botticelli, Bonfigli, 
Raphael, Bellini, and others equally famous. 
There are twenty six vivid sketches of the 
Saints, each accompanied by a colored plate 
and a biography of the painter. 


In ‘‘ Mary, the Mother of Jesus” (Medici 
Society) Alice Meynell gives eleven different 
versions of the Virgin. Such interesting 
phases are taken up as Mary in the Scrip- 
tures, The Virgin, The Mother, Tradition, 
Poetry, The Arts of Color, Modernism, In 
Churches, The Effectual Influence. The 
book contains eight plates in color after R 
Anning Bell, R.A. 


In the volume of the romance of the pub- 
lishing business there is no more interesting 
chapter than that which recites the history of 
the Methodist Book Concern. Beginning in 
a very humble way in 1789, on a borrowed 
capital of six hundred dollars, it has become 
one of the largest publishing enterprises in 
the world. Dr. H. C. Jennings, who for 
twenty four years was one of the publishing 
agents, tells the unique story in “The 
Methodist Book Concern: A Romance of 
History” (Methodist Book Concern). It 


| contains a mass of valuable information rela- 
| tive to one of the great undertakings of the 


Church. E. E.F 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


ARRY EMERSON FOSDICK has 

put his Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching, which were given at Yale in 
1924, into bookform. ‘‘The New Approach 
to the Bible’, ‘‘The Old Book in a New 
World’”’, ‘‘ The Ancient Solution’’, ‘‘ Abiding 
Experiences in Changing Categories’’, ‘‘ Mir- 
acle and Law’”’, “‘ Perils of the New Position”’, 
“Jesus, the Messiah’’, and ‘“‘Jesus, the Son 
of God”’ are the subjects treated in ‘The 
Modern Use of the Bible’? (Macmillan). 
It has been proclaimed by the live young 
postgraduate college men who have taken 
the courses with Mr. Fosdick that this book 
made the Bible over for them into a “‘ pam- 
phlet for the times’’. 


Louis Albert Banks gives us a new book on 
the Bible for young people. ‘‘ Dramatic 
Stories of Jesus’? (Funk & Wagnalls) con- 
tains twenty one short stories covering the 
life of Jesus, based on the accounts of the 
four apostles, and told by the chief character 
involved, in entertaining, conversational 
style. Each story is richly illustrated with 
a halftone reproduction of one of the world’s 
masterpieces. 


In ‘‘ The Gospel at Corinth’’ (Macmillan) 
Reverend Richard Roberts brings out the 
versatility and the true greatness of St. 
Paul. This is a series of sermons based 
upon St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
It is interesting to note what was in 
Paul’s time the modernist’s point of view as 
compared to the meaning of the term ‘‘ Mod- 
ernist’’ today. 


ans. 


“T believe that nothing is true on Sunday 
that is not true on the six other days of the 
week”, says Henry van Dyke. And so, 
in his “‘Six Days of the Week” (Scribner) 
he offers inspirational talks, based on scrip- 
tural quotations, on the problems of life 


and living, for each day of the week —a 
moment of withdrawal for meditation or 
friendly cheer. 


Professor Henry K. Rowe in “‘ The History 
of Religion in the United States’’ (Mac- 
millan) speaks with a broad and tolerant 
spirit of the significance of religion in the 
building up of our nation. He gives us some 
light on the religious process of the various 
denominations. He carries us back to the 
times when our forefathers came to these 
shores to escape religious persecution. In 
an easily comprehensible manner Professor 
Rowe leads us through the history of the 
stages of belief and unbelief, of the separa- 
tions and unions between the various de- 
nominations and their churches, right up 
to the present time. 


Ralph Adams Cram, in his ‘‘Church 
Building’’ (Marshall Jones), a study of the 
principles of architecture in relation to the 
church, gives examples of the various types 
of architecture and furnishes practical sug- 
gestions as to how a church or chapel should 
be built. The book is profusely illustrated to 
bring out Mr. Cram’s points clearly. The 
country chapel, the village church, the city 
church, and their fittings and decorations are 
taken into consideration. 


‘‘Fundamental Ends of Life’’ (Macmillan) 
by Rufus M. Jones deals constructively with 
the most important issues of our time. 





By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
machetes a 


i 


A “Life of Christ” from a 
business point of view that is 
now helping thousands in 
the business world. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $3.50 net. Postage 15c 
THE MAESTRO CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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‘‘Once it was 


Beecher and Brooks, 


now it is 


FOSDICK” 


HE books of Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
which have won over a million eager 


readers, are particularly 


appreciated 


as 


Christmas gifts, because his themes are those 
te which our thoughts naturally turn at this 
season, and his pages breathe the beauty and 
reality of the things of the spirit as perhaps 


no other books of his time have done. 
TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER 
TRILOGY OF ‘‘MEANINGS”’ 
(A specially bound set) 

The three books uniformly bound 

in cloth, with morocco ridge, 

gold-stamped, gilt top, with silk 

marker, in an attractive carton. . 

The three books may also be bought 

singly, as follows: 

MEANING OF FAITH. 

Round corners, pocket size 

Full morocco, gilt edges 

MEANING OF PRAYER. 

Round corners, pocket size 

Full morocco, gilt edges . 

MEANING OF SERVICE. 

Cloth, round corners, pocket size 

Full morocco, gilt edges 
ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 
MANHOOD OF THE MASTER. . 
SECOND MILE 


A New ‘‘Everyday 


Life’’ Book 


1.50 





TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS, 
by Charles Arthur Hawley, takes up a 
portion of the Bible often neglected by 
the average student. The poetic flavor 
and literary charm of the original 
Hebrew is beautifully brought out in 
Dr. Hawley’s translations of the pas- 
sages selected for study, and the accom- 
panying comments supply the neces- 
sary setting. This is the seventeenth 
book in this famous EVERYDAY 
LIFE SERIES, which has proved so 
popular both for personal devotional 
use and class study. 


Send for our new catalog 


08. ©. 5 Pat ore. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS "S57 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


V 


| character studies, 
| Twelve” (Revell), makes one, as he reads 


What do we want? Why do we want it? 
What does life mean? How do we come to 
be these strange eternity-haunted beings? 


| Dr. Jones raises these questions and presents 


the answers of Plato, Christ, and Kant. 
Several interesting examples of mystic 
experience are cited in the chapter on ‘‘ Mys- 
tical Experience as an End’’. ‘The mysti- 
cal experience contributes as almost nothing 
else does toward the task of building the 
truer personal life and the better social 
order’’, says Dr. Jones. 


Bernard C. Clausen, in his series of vivid 
‘*Pen-Portraits of the 


these sketches of the salient characteristics 


| of the disciples of Jesus, realize how very like 


| to act on impulse. 


himself were these apostles; how prone to err, 
The fine feeling and 
genuine humanness displayed in these char- 
acter delineations convey themselvess at 
once to the reader, thereby bringing to him a 
clearer understanding of the Twelve. 


Who but the versatile editor of ‘‘The 
Expositor’, Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., 
could have prepared so complete and practi- 
cal a handbook for the minister’s working 
library as ‘“‘ Cyclopedia of Pastoral Methods” 
(Doran)? He provides aids to the worthy 
conduct of church devotions, including all 
special days and occasions, with salutations, 
invocations, pastoral prayers, offertory sen- 
tences and prayers, intercession for special 
persons and objects; also a large and choice se- 
lection of ceremonies for weddings, funerals, 
communion services, baptisms, confirma- 
tions, ordinations for the sending out of 


| missionaries and the installation of church 


| 
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officials. The time saving usefulness of this 
volume will immediately appeal to ministers 
of all denominations. 


To all Humanity: Greetings of Good Will. 
“‘Observations of a Progressive Religionist”’ 


A new book for all who suffer, aspire and long for 
the best in life. Sales in Cleveland resulted in 
over 2500 books sold and many more friends. 


Sent postpaid $1.00—147 page book. 


Aaron Wirpel, 2130 Superior N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Another discussion of the great funda- 
mental questions of belief which are causing 
so much controversy in the churches today 
is “The Holy Spirit and the Church’’ 
(Seribner) by Charles Gore, D. D. This 
book is constructive, the result of a lifetime 
of constructive thinking. The sincerity and 
amazing frankness of Dr. Gore will appeal 
even to those not disposed to accept his 
conclusions. 


In ‘Wilfred Grenfell, The Master Mari- 
ner’’ by Basil Mathews (Doran) there are all 
the ingredients of thrilling adventure — un- 
known lands, unknown seas, and an unknown 
people. The bare record of the life of this 
famous medical missionary to the Labrador 
makes romantic and absorbing reading, and 
when you add to that record brief, vivid 
descriptions of the land and people of the 
Labrador coast, and Dr. Grenfell’s own 
accounts of his hairbreadth escapes in his 


fight with the perils of the North, you have 
a story which it is difficult to surpass in 
interest. 


Maurice Samuel’s ‘‘ You Gentiles” (Har- 
court, Brace) abounds in generalizations 
which, though brilliantly stated and arrest- 
ing in their aggressiveness, still remain 
sweeping assertions. His thesis is that 
between Jew and Gentile lies an unbridgeable 
chasm. The Jew, say Mr. Samuel, regards 
life as a serious matter: his eyes are fixed 
upon the goal to be reached, the means of 
attaining it are of secondary importance. 
To the Gentile, on the other hand, life is a 
game to be played according to the rules: 
the manner of its accomplishment rather 
than the end to be achieved is the chief 
concern. Mr. Samuel’s book is the result 
of much thought and sincere conviction, 
but it offers no solution to the vexing prob- 
lem. E. E. F. 
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By Jeremiah ‘Bascom ‘Reeves, Ph.D. 


The Hymn as Literature : 


FROM THE TIME OF DAVID 


A FASCINATING BOOK, TRACING THE DEVELOPMENT OF HYMNOLOGY g 


‘Students will find here a mine of absorbing information. "’ 


‘‘A valuable addition to the study of the history and the social significance 
of literature has been made by the author of this book, written in a style so 


much about the subject at the start.’ 


‘The volume shows rare scholarship and extensive research and is one that 


Price $2.00 
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them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 
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papers, speeches, oatg ly service suited 
to your requirements, Lighiy’ soaee endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
$0c Thousand Words 
FINGER AND PLANK 
Morgantown Pennsylvania 


MANE OM TN 9 A r REE an cn a 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words, one car- 
bon copy. Return postage paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Avenue, Sidney, Ohio 


AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 


experience as author and editor, and active contact 
with publishers at your service. (See ‘‘Who’s Who."") 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN 


15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 








WANTED 


Authors’ Manuscripts to Typewrite at home. 
ing ad. state wages you will pay. 


Alice Wallace - 43 Pine St., Brookville, Pa. 


In answer- 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quick and Accurate Service 
50c per thousand words, one carbon copy 
Dorothy Deysher - Emaus, Pa. 


AUTHORS 


I will typewrite your manuscripts to your entire satisfaction. Accuracy, 
neatness and promptness assur: Specimen of work furnished upon 
request. 60c per |,000 words. One carbon copy. 

Hilma Potter - - Addison, Kentucky 








WANTED 


By an old established firm of 
MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 


the services of a book reviewer of ideas 
and imagination; accustomed to following 
closely all the latest fiction, novels and 
magazine serials in the United States, 
England and other foreign countries; one 
in touch with the trend of the public mind 
as regards types of fiction, who keeps in- 
formed on the prevailing and changing 
“fashions” in fiction; who is fond of 
motion pictures and who can read the 
latest fiction with an eye to motion picture 
production. All communications confi- 
dential. Apply by letter to A. B., Room 
1201, 220 West 42nd Street, New York. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 


Let me type your manuscript for you! Neat, accurate w 
Fifty cents per thousand words. One carbon copy. Ret 
postage paid. M. D. GIBNEY, 2250 No. Sydenham Sr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bay Tree”’ 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


for one of the large New York publishing | 


He has written articles and reviews 
on music, the theatre, and pictures for 
periodicals in England 
January he will begin a series of monthly 
articles for THE BOOKMAN on current at- 
tractions in the worlds of art, music, and 
the theatre. ISABEL PATERSON divulges 
the following interesting data: 


Absolutely the only event in my life which 
seems important at present is the publication of 
my latest novel, ‘“‘The Singing Season” (Boni, 
Liveright). I can remember dimly in the past 
being concerned over such matters as getting my 
first job, falling in love, marrying, and such 
trifles; but I see now that they were of no lasting 
consequence, and not worth making a fuss over 
as I believe I did then. Next year, it may be, 
an even more important event will occur, the 
publication of my next novel, which I am now 
working on; but leave that to its own time. It 
will be a romance, too, by the way. I write 
romances because I feel that way, even if I don’t 
ook it. I always wanted to own a silken ladder 
to let out of the window; to wear a six yard velvet 
train, and ride on palfreys. In fact, I used to 
wear blue denim and rode an Indian pony, and 
was a westerner before we became class conscious 
and got into the movies. I really was drug up ona 
ranch, as we used to say. Consequently, I saw a 
rodeo for the first time in my life last summer, 
when on a visit to Dakota. I noticed one thing, 
the riders couldn’t rope! The west has been 
circused by professional performers — 
live on West 34th Street, New York, which I 
understand used to be called Hell’s Kitchen and 
is now so peaceful and orderly that it makes an 
ideal retreat for a literary recluse. And I am 
I. M. P., the Bookworm of the New York “‘ Her- 
ald-Tribune”’ can such things be? 


nouses. 


RAYMOND M. WEAVER, of Columbia 
University, has turned from biography to 
novel writing. HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, 
of New York University, is one of the best 
known social scientists in America. Last 
year he made a tour of Europe for the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Problems of Human 
Migration of the National Research Council, 
and last August conducted a Round Table 
Conference on Population and Related 


and France. In | 


and I} 


Problems at the Williamstown Institute | 


of Politics. 
concern at the moment seems to be the mis- 
behavior of Pegasus, his gasoline steed. 
‘I’m in the process of perpetrating another 
book upon the world’’, he declares. ‘‘My 
wife is to share all adverse criticisms of it, 
when it appears. I shall content myself 
vith the little praise we'll get. But what 


SYDNEY GREENBIE’s greatest | 
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Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. RICHARD BURTON 


eminent authority. His students have made 
thousands of dollars. A real training course 
with personal criticism of lessons and exercises 
—not a “cut and dried” affair. Cultural value 
of the course alone worth more than the cost, 
besides fitting you for the fascinating and 
highly paid profession of short-story writing. 
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Dr. Burton 


Free Criticism of one of your stories 


All answering this ad and asking for our Free Booklet 
“*Short-Story Writing’ — may send in one Short-Story 
not over 6000 words) for a free brief criticism. This is a rare 

opportunity. (Send return stamps.) 

Make your spare time count this winter. Write today for 
bookiet ‘‘Short-Story Writing,’’ special low rate and Profit- 
Sharing Plan 


Laird Extension Institute 









278 Laird Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Writers, Lawyers, Sect 
Manuscripts, folios, et cetera, typed accurately and promptly. 
We specialize on typing and revision work. Our experience 


assures you of a distinctive and satisfying service. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. Rates on application. Address: 


E. J.&F.M.WILSEY, P. O. Box 64, Albany, N.Y. 


with a car on my hands, I get so little time 
to write or to travel that I don’t know just 
when it will be finished.’” ANNE CARROLL 
Moore of the New York Public Library 
is author of one of the Christmas books for 
children, ‘‘ Nicholas: A Manhattan Christmas 
Story” (Putnam). PIERRE DE LANUX, who 
several years ago was in America as a mem- 
ber of the French High Commission, has 
recently been much occupied with his 
duties in connection with the Paris office of 
the League of Nations. Nevertheless he 
has found time to write a study of inter- 
national affairs and the peace question in 
‘*E veil d’une Ethique Internationale” (Paris: 
Stock). DAvip MorTON is enjoying his 
work as associate professor of English at 
Amherst. 

Carroll Frye is responsible for the major 
portion of the ‘‘ Bibliography of the Writings 
of H. L. Mencken” which appears as the 
latest volume in the Centaur Bibliographies. 
But Mr. Mencken himself writes a foreword 
which is of biographical interest. He says 
that there is an air of finality about a bibli- 
ography and that there is especially such an 
air about this one, for ‘‘I have a feeling that 
most of the books listed are of a sort that I 
shall not write again.” 
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MONTHLY 
How Englishmen Regard Americans 


© leading article in ou ecember issue (out November 18) is a blistering 
HE lead ticl r D ber (out N I 18 blisteri 

presentment of American life as seen by Englishmen, written by a candid 
friend, C. H. Bretherton of the London Morning Post. Hesays 
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“The educated Englishman dislikes Americans because he thinks you are a nation 
of Babbitts. . . . He fears one thing more than anything else in the world and that 
is that democracy (which he detests as an enemy of liberty) will some day smooth 
the whole face of English society to a dead level of Babbitt’s English equivalent. 
You cannot expect him to like the United States, which once had its cultured 
iristocracies in California, in Virginia, in Louisiana, and (in a pawky kind of way 

in Massachusetts, but which has long since become — or so he believes — a seeth 
ing and incredible broth of Babbitts.” 
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Chis article, which will irritate or stimulate every reader who is awake, will be 
followed in our January issue by a discussion of the same question from the Ameri- 


‘an point of view 
wr. Ge 


OTHER FEATURES for DECEMBER 


NEW LIGHT ON CANCER By Dr. Joseph Collins 
EUROPE ABANDONS HER HEROES By Col. Frederick Palmer 
INCOME TAX SNOOPING By Robert L. Duffus 
A GENIUS AS HIS WIVES KNEW HIM By J. Lewis May 
WANTED: A HOME TOWN By Zoe Beckley 
CANDLE-LIGHT .. . By Alice Van Leer Carrick 
THE DRAMA, HARD BOILED 3y Walter Prichard Eaton 
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"ASK rm" 
A NEW FORMAT for JANUARY "7 


N the advice of experts on the business side of magazine publishing, and against the mn 
( protests of many old friends who like us just as we are, we shall drop the coat-pocket t% 
size format after the December issue, and double the size of our page rhe magazine will 3 
retain most of its present characteristics, including its orange cover, its featherweight paper, 
pungency and readability of contents, and so on. Some of the more serious articles will be % 
longer, and the list of contributors will be extended. We are inclined to believe that Mc 
NAUGHT’'S will be rather more pleasing to the eye in the new form, and we are confident t% 
that the contents will grow more interesting. 3 


( UR contributors include Samuel G. Blythe, C. H. Bretherton, William Hard, Frederlck 3 
Palmer, William G. Shepherd, and Mark Sullivan, writers on politics and affairs; Stuart is 

P. Sherman, Richard Le Gallienne, Dr. Joseph Collins, and Lee Wilson Dodd, commentators ey 

m life and letters; Walter Prichard Eaton, dramatic critic; Allan Nevins, critic of new books; 

ind many others, including Robert L. Duffus, Alice Van Leer Carrick, Chester T. Crowell, e% 

©. O. McIntyre, Fred C. Kelly, Zoe Beckley, Arthur Corning White, and William Feather e3 


TWO NUMBERS Send us $1.50 for a year's subscription beginning with the January e% 


EE issue, and we will send you the November and December numbers ae 
FR with our compliments. Single copies at news stands, I5 cents 


m7 
MCNAUGHT’S MONTHLY % 

Times Building 1475 Broadway New York oe 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


T is an occasion of note to record here, 

however briefly, the volume of “Best 
Sermons — 1924”’ (Harcourt, Brace) edited 
by Joseph Fort Newton. This book is an- 
nounced as the first of a series to be published 
annually, and to be “‘open to all American 
creeds and denominations — to modernist, 
fundamentalist, to gospel sermons, doctrinal 
expositions, to sermons concerned with 
social conditions and the everyday vicissi- 
tudes of human life, and to discussions of the 
great questions of human destiny”. Sucha 
purpose should produce a remarkable annual 
contribution and add greatly to the world’s 
storehouse of ennobling literature. The 
present volume contains selected sermons 
from twenty of this country’s leading preach- 
ers. The mention of the first five in the list: 
W. Russell Bowie, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Richard Roberts, Ralph W. Sockman, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, is sufficient index to the 
character of authorship to assure the high 
ranking of the initial volume. 


The youth of today is a consternation or a 
revelation to his elders. There is little 
wonder therefore that “What Ails Our 
Youth” (Scribner) incites the acute interest 
of the reader. Dr. George A. Coe makes it 
quite clear that the youth of today is facing 
new conditions. He makes it equally evi- 
dent that the adult of today must share with 
today’s youth responsibility for those demon- 
strations which are causing consternation 
over the younger generation. He shows 
that neither church nor school is providing 
needful help to meet an extraordinary situ- 
ation, and that the way out is a cooperative 
venture of adult and youth in all departments 
of life. The book is decidedly worthwhile 
in itself, but also it will serve the further 
purpose of stimulating thought in a field 
where sanity, sympathy, and helpfulness are 
needed. You may differ with Dr. Coe, but 
you are likely to be grateful to him. 


“Christ Triumphant’ (Putnam) is at 
least a vivid presentation. A. Maude 
Royden in three chapters: ‘‘An Unarmed 
State’’, ‘‘In Business’”’, ‘‘In Our Industrial 
System”; “The Business of Henry Ford’’; 
‘*The State and the Offender’”’, ‘‘ Why Christ 
Must Triumph”’, shows the possibilities of a 
Christ triumphant spirit operating during 
life and throughout life — not waiting until 
the end of life here. Then Miss Royden 
says, ‘‘But we shall lose the ground we are 
now recovering if we forget or deliberately 
ignore the fact of suffering. Christ was 
crucified. We ourselves must, in some 
sense or other, take up our cross if we would 
follow him.” Five chapters on ‘‘ The Mean- 
ing of the Cross in the Twentieth Century” 
illuminate this thought. 


Dr. John Kelman in ‘‘ Prophets of Yester- 
day, and Their Message for Today” (Har- 
vard University Press), like all philosophical) 
historians, does not resist the pairing repre- 
sented by the Hebrew and the Greek, the 
Saxon and the Norman, the Puritan and the 
Cavalier, and a dozen others. In this book, 
he is interested primarily in what he calls 
Hebraism and Hellenism. He illustrates 
them by three men: Thomas Carlyle, the 
Hebraist; Matthew Arnold, the Hellenist; 
and Robert Browning who was both. The 
theme and these gigantic figures deserve 
closer study than they receive at the hands 
of this generation. Presented as they are, 
their vast significance for modern Christi- 
anity is vividly apparent. The book is es- 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
and William \ yy pene 


A “Life of Christ” from a 
business point of view that is 
now helping thousands in 
the business world. 
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pecially valuable in the chapters where one 
sees the crisis of the history of these tend- 
encies as they meet in one human soul. 


The centipede was happy quite 

Until the frog in fun 

Said, Pray which leg comes after which? . . 
The muddled mental state of the centipede, 
following this alarming question, is com- 
parable to the whirl in some minds trying to 
find the truth out of the present maze of 
much religious controversy. ‘‘Some Open 
Ways to God” (Scribner) recognizes the 
controversial, but attempts to lift the central 
truths to where clear thinking may have its 
day. Walter Russell Bowie has earnestly 
and capably sought to open ways to God 
through these chapters: ‘‘The Need of Re- 
ligious Conviction”, ‘‘The Reality of God 
for Personal Experience”, ‘Jesus Christ”’, 
‘“‘The Indwelling Spirit’, ‘Why Belong to 
the Christian Church?” 


A church history which does not deal 
with church councils, dogmas, creeds, or 
lists of church fathers, classifications, here- 


Ceaching 
of the Prophets 


Cloth, 1.25 
C. H. HAWLEY 


Each prophet is approached 
as an artist and teacher, in his 
historical setting. New trans- 
lations retain much of the 
flavor and literary charm of 
the original tongue. 


“*Exceedingly well done.’’- 


Dean Shailer Matthews, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School. 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


sies, or periods, is unique. In ‘‘ The Social 
Origins of Christianity’’ (University of 
Chicago Press) Shirley Jackson Case chooses 
to disregard formalities, ecclesiastical flour- 
ishes and theological debates. He writes 
about the life out of which Christianity came 
and the forces which formed it. He writes 
vividly of the life of the early centuries and 
deals with Christianity as an outlook on life, 
a set of values, a way of living. In illumi- 
nating Christianity as a phase of on-going, 
social development which satisfied human 
interests and helped men overcome diffi- 
culties and perplexities, Professor Case has 
created a most inviting church history. 

““Three-Minute Homilies” (Benziger) by 
Rev. Michael McDonough are talks on the 
gospel for the Low Masses or for develop 
ment into longer sermons at the High Mass. 
The book has a most convenient arrange- 
ment, and has over three hundred pages of 
lessons of the Gospel. ‘‘The Hymns of the 
Breviary and Missal” (Benziger) edited by 
Rev. Matthew Britt, O. S. B., and with a 
preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh T. Henry, 
Litt.D., is the result of years of patient labor. 
It is decidedly a work of distinction and of 
genuine service in the field of Latin hym- 
nology. 


“The Mere Man and His Problems” 
(Revell) offers Charles M. Sheldon the oppor- 
tunity for a series of sermons in story form 
on the everyday problems of everyday life of 
the average American home. Some will 
object to the overworked idealism of the 
book; others will find a real grip in the way 
Mere Man tackles the family problems 
created by his children and the complex 
modern life. The style is simple. 


A study of 161 Protestant theological 
seminaries in the United States and Canada 
is given in ‘‘ Theological Education in Amer- 
ica’’ (Doran). Robert L. Kelly has prepared 
an elaborate and sympathetic study which 
should do much to awaken an appreciation 
of the work of seminaries, a demand for a 
more vital seminary education, and a hearty 
support of these institutions in which there 
is so much at stake. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


O be entirely frank, to discuss critical 

issues sympathetically but fearlessly and 
helpfully, to write broadly on ‘‘ The Purpose 
of the Bible”’, ‘‘ The Inspiration of the Bible”’, 
“The Bible as the Word of God’’, ‘‘The 
Bible and Dogma’”’ — and without argument 
or homily, or to teach, convince or convert, is 
the task of a great spirit and a master writer. 
In ‘‘The Bible and Common Sense” (Har- 
per) Basil King has done this in a powerful 
way which should bring light and rejoicing to 
groping readers. 


Dean Shailer Mathews, head of the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago, as- 
sembled a group of experts to join him in a 
symposium on ‘‘Contributions of Science to 
Religion’’ (Appleton). The subject is treat- 
ed under these divisions: (I) The World 
Given by Science, (II) Scientific Cooperation 
with Nature, (III) Religion, the Personal 
Adjustment to Environment. (This last 
section is entirely by Dean Mathews.) ‘“‘A 
man’s religion must not give the lie to the 
world in which he lives”’, is the illuminating 
opening sentence in the introduction to this 
decidedly important volume on the relation 
of the truths of science to the faiths of reli- 
gion. 


Doubtless there are many readers who are 
eager to know something about the schools of 
thought that seem to be occasioning so much 
din in the religious world at the present time. 
There is a growing body of Christian people 
who are not highly excited but who earnestly 
desire more light. There are men and wom- 
en outside the Christian community who 
have become interested in the controversies. 
Adelaide T. Case in ‘Liberal Christian- 
ity and Christian Education’”’ (Macmillan) 
has joined two themes in the title of her book 
which are uppermost in the thought of 
Christian leaders today Liberalism and 
Education. The author deals with the dis- 
tinective positions in liberal Christianity, 


then describes the objectives of religious 
education — and does both helpfully. 


It is always an event when science and 
practice come abreast of theory and philoso- 
phy. A program of helpful reconstruction 
within the rural church field has been de- 
pendent upon scientific basis of fact. Such 
a background is now provided in ‘‘ Tested 
Methods in Town and Country Churches”’ 
(Doran) and in ‘Churches of Distinction in 
Town and Country” (Doran). These two 
books combine the results of a series of social 
studies conducted in forty of the most suc- 
cessful town and country churches in the 
United States. The researches were thor- 
ough and elaborate, and were undertaken by 
a corps of skilled collaborators and social 
research specialists under the leadership of 
Edmund de S. Brunner acting for the Com- 
mittee on Social and Religious Surveys. 
Mr. Brunner has edited two volumes of es- 
sential worth to anyone at all concerned with 
the progress of Christian education in town 
and country. 


The author of ‘‘ The Story of Our Bible”’, 
Harold B. Hunting, has written “A Life of 
Christ for Young People’ (Minton, Balch) 
which majors on the ‘“‘human relationships 
into which Jesus poured the richness of his 
life’. These few chapter headings at once 
reveal the homely nature of this new series of 
pictures: ‘‘Jesus in the Home’’; ‘‘ Jesus and 
His Vocation’’; ‘‘Jesus the Business Man”’; 


“Jesus the Patriot’; ‘‘Jesus and His 
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Friends’’. Through these simply, well writ- 
ten, absorbing chapters the historic Christ is 
brought into intimate contact with the im- 
agination of young people. 


The poetic flavor and literary charm of the 
original Hebrew is beautifully brought out in 
“The Teaching of the Prophets”’ (Associa- 
tion Press) by Dr. Charles Arthur Hawley’s 
translations of the passages selected for 
study in this ‘‘ Everyday Life’’ book. Quite 
evidently Dr. Hawley has sought, in his 
visits to the land of the prophets, to under- 
stand the men who wrote, the environment 
in which they lived, the events of which they 
write in the settings in which they occurred. 
The result is a scholarly, but most fascinating 
and human portrayal of these almost un- 
known Hebrew prophets, brought to life for 
this generation’s understanding. 


‘‘Whatever is fair on earth, must be a 
reflection, however faint, of the fairness of 
God”’, writes Father Garesché (Edward F. 
Garesché, S. J.) in ‘‘God in His World’”’ 


Surely there is 


magic in such books as Fosdick’s 
TWELVE TESTS OF CHAR- 
ACTER, Glover’s JESUS OF 
HISTORY, Rauschenbusch’s 
SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF 
JESUS, Fleming’s MARKS OF 
A WORLD CHRISTIAN, Bos- 
worth’s STUDIES ABOUT 


JESUS, and many others on the 
“BOOKS WITH PURPOSE ”’ list — magic 
that carries them to all corners of the earth, 
and gives them a hold on the hearts of men 
that keeps them perennially popular. Pos- 
sibly, in part, the magic lies in the warm, 
human personalities of the writers, which glow 
through their pages — but the real strength of 
their appeal lies in the fact that they deal with 
fundamental human needs and problems, old 
but ever new. 
A copy of our catalog is yours for the asking 
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Pustet). The author, in his varied travels 
with the reader over the face of the sea and 
land, finds many events and places to bring 
out with marked clearness his conception of 
the ‘‘fairness of God”’ as interpreted through 
the beauty of nature, the historical handi- 
works of man, and of man himself. ‘‘ Events 
of Catholic history live in the reader’s mind.”’ 
Literary interest and instruction in the rich 
heritage of Catholic literature, art, and tradi- 
tion are admirably combined. It is withala 
worthwhile book for anyone to read. 


When an author’s hand will write, ‘‘If 
Christianity is to spread as it ought, it seems 
to me it will have to be spread by Christians 
who can learn to combine a passionate devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ with a sane and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the life of their 
day’’, it is possible to foresee the temper of 
his book on “‘ Modern Discipleship and What 
It Means’ (Maemillan). Canon E. S&S. 
Woods, in ten penetrating chapters, has 
dealt in this spirit with the task of relating 
the Christian faith to the main movements of 
thoughtinthe modern world. There is a large 
constituency of students who are listening 
to Canon Woods with keen attention. They 
will welcome this book of virile Christian 
philosophy, but the fellowship of apprecia- 
tion of reader toauthor will extend far beyond 
any single group. 


A book does not have to be a great book to 
be of more than passing interest. A critical 
review of “‘Great Preachers As Seen by a 
Journalist’’ (Revell) might easily take excep- 
tion to both style and substance of William 
G. Shepherd’s portrayal of the eleven Ameri- 
can preachers whom he interviewed. That 
is not the point. The book furnishes un- 
stereotyped sidelights on methods employed 
by some of the most successful preachers of 
our time; but more than that, in a free and 
easy way, the reader catches such interesting 
glimpses of these ‘‘Great Preachers’”’ in their 
human garb as to make at once more points 
of contact between preacher and audience 
Also, there is revealed the large way in which 
these clergymen are influencing American 
life. W. J.C. 
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" OTTON and the Cotton Market” by 
W. Hustace Hubbard (Appleton) is 
an illuminating exposition of how cotton is 
grown and marketed. The phases and the 
problems of cultivation are discussed, and 
ravages of the boll weevil are given rather 
complete consideration. The development 
of the cotton agriculture in recent years is 
carefully gone into. The machinery used in 
marketing the bales is the subject of a very 
interesting chapter, as is a study of the 
southern cotton warehouse and compress 
system. The financial aspect of cotton 
marketing is an involved one, and one which 
deserves special treatment by any writer 
on the subject; Mr. Hubbard has carefully 
considered the involved process of future 
contracts, as handled on three exchanges. 
Closely connected is business protection 
against market risks, or “‘hedging’”’, which 
naturally leads to a discussion of the general 
subject of speculation. The book is a useful 
contribution to business literature. 


“‘A Century of Banking Progress”’ (Dou- 
bleday, Page) is by William O. Scroggs, 
Ph.D., for some years a member of the staff 
of the New York ‘‘Evening Post’. It is an 
interesting book, and one which should have 
its appeal both to the student of banking and 
to the reader interested in the general history 
of his country. Mr. Scroggs goes to the 
beginning of American banking and traces 
the steps in evolution from its early simplic- 
ity and marvelous ineffectiveness, through 
the highly organized and just as marvelous 
efficiency of the present day. The various 
steps in development are correlated with the 
economic conditions of the time, and the 
results are illuminating as to the importance 
of banking system in general economic wel- 
fare. The book apparently is the result of 
deep research; the publishers have put it out 
in very readable form; and it is not technical. 


THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


“The Way Out” by Edward A. Filene 
(Doubleday, Page) can be called a forecast of 
coming changes in American business and 
industry. The author is a Boston merchant 
of national reputation, whose life very ap- 
parently has been one of shrewd observation. 
The American problems of wage fallacies, 
working hours, excessive competition; the 
tendency to dull standardization; the new 
industrial revolution—these are the ques- 
tions which the author considers, and as the 
result of his own observation he suggests 
methods of solution. His principal remedy 
in the essence is education, the training of 
what he terms the “liberal business man”’, 
whose experience, if properly guided by him- 
self, will permit intelligent handling of these 
problems. Mr. Filene’s remarks are interest- 
ing and worth reading. 


“The Coal Industry” by A. T. Shurick 
(Little, Brown) is a thorough work, de- 
scribing the characteristic phases of a great 
industry from the mine to the consumers’ 
bin, and one in which a proper perspective 
of the relative importance of the various 
functions has been maintained. The 
United States Coal Commission recently 
said, “‘ The first step toward protection of the 
public interest is a better public under- 
standing of the coal business. Guided by 
facts rather than rumors, by information 
rather than prejudice, the people will be 
able to exercise wisely the powers of govern- 
ment.” There are many able works in 
literature on coal, dealing with the different 
problems of the industry from a technical 
point of view. This is perhaps the first 
attempt to cover the entire field in a single 
volume, in language intended specifically for 
thelayman. Itis at once a thorough history 


and description of the industry. 
—J. G. 
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Special Editions 


Tom Jones, by Henry Fielding, with an introd. by Wilbur L 
Cross, 2 vols. [Knopf—Borzoi Classics] 

Little Roque, and Other Stories, by Guy de Maupassant, trans 
and ed. by Ernest Boyd [Knopf] 

The Kreutzer Sonata, and Other Stories, by Leo Tolstoy, ed. by 
Aylmer Maude [Oxford—World’s Classics] 

The Bull Calf, and Other Tales, by A. B. Frost [Scribner] 

The Shepherd's Week, In Six Pastorals, by Mr. J. Gay, ed. by 
H. F. B. Brett-Smith [Appleton] 

The Story of Eros and Psyche (retold from Apuleius), together 
with some early verses by Edward Carpenter [London: Geo 
Allen & Unwin} 

From the Hidden Way, Dizain des Echos, by James Branch 
Cabell [McBride] 

Under Sail, A Boy's Voyage Around Cape Horn, by Felix 
Riesenberg, introd. by Capt. David W. Bone [Harcourt] 

Three Tales, by Gustave Flaubert, trans. by Arthur McDowall 
{Knopf—Borzoi Pocket Books} 

The Book of Christmas, with an introd. by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie [Macmillan] 


Miscellaneous 


Collectors’ Luck in France, by Alice Van Leer Carrick [Atlantic] 

First Aid to the Opera-Goer, by Mary Fitch Watkins [Stokes] 

Needlework in Religion, An Introductory Study of Its Inner 
Meaning, History, and Development; also a Practical Guide to 
the Construction and Decoration of Altar Clothing and of the 
Vestments Required in Church Services, by M. Symonds 
{[Mrs. G. Angrobus] and L. Preece [Pitman] 

Life Symbols as Related to Sex Symbolism, by Elizabeth } 
Goldsmith [Putnam] 

The American Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
by William 8S. Learned {Harcourt} 

The Age of Guile, A Critical and Constructive Study of Our Era 
and Our Part in It, by Albert Nicholas Kaucher [Boston 
Tuckerman School] 

Home Conveniences, by Frederick W. Ives, B.S., M.E {Harper 
Harper's Handbooks} 

Table Service, by Lucy G. Allen, new revised ed. [Little] 

Wireless Possibilities, by A. M. Low [Dutton] 

The New Champlin Cyclopedig for Young Folks: Persons, ed 
by Lincoln MacVeagh [Holt] 

The Key to the English Language, by The Educational Instituté 
{[Brooklyn: Educational Inst.} 

What La Follette’s State Is Doing, Some Battles Waged for More 
Freedom, by Chester C. Platt [Batavia, N. Y.: Times Press 
Maker, Man and Matter, by Pierson Worrall Banning [Los 

Angeles: International Book Concern] 

Keys to Crookdom, by George C. Henderson, with an introd. by 
August Vollmer [Appleton] 

Lectures pour Tous, Livre de Lectures Elémentaires, rédigé par 
Harry Kurz, Ph.D. [Century 

Experimental Practice in the City and Country School, ed. by 
Caroline Pratt, with a record of Group Seven by Lula I 
Wright [Dutton] 

The Book of Hobmes, by Charles William Taussig and Theodore 
Arthur Meyer [Minton 

Youth Points the Way, by Douglas Fairbanks, with a preface by 
James E. West [Appleton 


Juvenile 


Our Friend the Dog, by Maurice Maeterlinck, adapted for chil 
dren by John Martin [Dodd 

Carol in Birdland, by Ida Prentice Whitcomb |Dodd 

Kak, the Copper Eskimo, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Violet 
Irwin |Maemillan} 

Round the Year in Pudding Lane, by Sarah Addington [Little 

Lucius, The Adventures of a Roman Boy, by A. J. ¢ hurch [Dodd 

The Golden Days of '49, by Kirk Munroe [Dodd 

The Quest of the Golden Cities, by George L. Knapp [Dodd] 

The Goblin's Gle n, A Story of Childhood's Wonderland, by Harold 
Gaze [Little] 

Little Girl and Boy Land, Poems for Children, by Margaret 
Widdemer {Harcourt} 

Taytay’s Memories, collected and retold by Elizabeth Willis 
DeHuff [Harcourt } 

A Double Story, by George MacDonald, ed. by Margaret Wid 
demer {Harcourt} 

Ruffs and Pompoms, by Beulah King [Little] 

A Girl of the Plains Country, by Alice MacGowan [Stokes 

The Adventures of a Brownie, by Dinah Marie Mulock |Macmil 
lan—Little Library] 

The Peep-Show Man, by Padraic Colum [Macmillan—Little 
Library] 

Sing-Song, A Nursery Rhyme Book, and Other Poems for Chil 
dren, by Christina G. Rossetti [Macmillan—Little Library 

A Baby's Life of Jesus Christ, by Mary F. Rolt [Macmillan 
Little Library] 

The Thrings of the Dark Mountain, by Morgan Taylor [Minton 

The Friends of Diggeldy Dan, by Edwin P. Norwood [Little 
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Sociology and Economics 


What Are You Going to Be? Little Talks on the Vocations, by 
Hallam Hawksworth [Century 


Sports 


The Common Sense of Tennis, by William T. Tilden, 2nd [Simon, 
Schuster—Common Sense Library] 

* Seconds Out!"" Chats about Borers, Their Trainers and Patrons, 
by Fred Dartnell (‘‘ Long Melford’’), with a preface b y Georges 
Carpentier [Brentano] 

Football and How to Watch It, by Percy D. Haughton, introd. by 
Heywood Broun, new ed. [Little 


Radio 
The Radio Manual, by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., B.S. [Houghton] 
The Home Radio, How to Make and Use It, revised edition in 
cluding 1924 developments, by A. Hyatt Verrill [Harper] 


Psychology 


Sigmund Freud, His Personnlity, His Teaching and His School, 
by Fritz Wittels, trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul [Dodd] 


Art and Music 


Four Hundred Years of Children’s Costume from the Great Mas- 
ters, 1400-1800, by Percy Macquoid [Medici 


>} 
Religion 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International Sunday-School Les- 
sons, I aproved Uniform Course for 1925, by Martha Tarbell, 
Ph.D. [Revell] 

The Methodist Book Concern, A Romance of History, by H. C 
Jennings [Meth. Book Concern 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus, by Alice Meynell, with 8 plates in 
color after R. Anning Bell, R.A. [Medici] 

1 Book of Saints for the Young, As Depicted by the Great Masters, 
by Lucy Menzies [Medici] 

Everlasting Life, A Creed and a Speculation, by W. W. Keen, 
M.D., LL.D. [Lippincott 

Historical Method in Bible Study, by Albert Edwin Avey, Ph.D 
Scribner] 

Religio Journalistici, by Christopher Morley [Doubleday] 

What Shall I Do with My Life? A Study Course for Pupils of 
Junior and Senior High School Age, by Harold I. Donnelly 
Westminster] 

Using Our Heavenly Father's Gifts, Stewardship Lessons for 
Juniors, by Maud Junkin Baldwin [Westminster] 

Best Sermons, 1924, ed. with introd. and biographical notes by 
Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., Litt.D. [Harcourt] 


Miscellaneous 


Social Usage in America, by Margaret Wade [Crowell] 

The Well-Dressed Woman, by Anne Rittenhouse [Harper] 

The Mongol in Our Midst, A Study of Man and His Three Faces 
by F. G. Crookshank, M.D. [Dutton] 

The Wines of France, by H. Warner Allen [Brentano] 

Eat Your Way to Health, A Scientific System of Weight Control, 
by Robert Hugh Rose, A.B., M.D., new ed. rev. and enlarged 
[Funk] 

Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., F.R.PS. 
[Boston: Amer. Photographie Pub. Co.] 

WOS, The International Fraternal Secret Order of the World 
Opportunities Society: What and How, by A. O'Rea [pub. by 
the Society in Chicago] 

What Does Your Child Weigh, by Edith B. Lowry, M.D 
[Forbes] 

Fiction As She Is Wrote, by E. V. Knox (‘‘Evoe” of Punch) 
[Dial] 

Past, Present and Future, by C. D. Paxson [Cleveland: Coley 
Distrib. Co.]. 

The Story of the World a Thousand Years Hence, by Prof. Henry 
Olerich (Omaha: Olerich] 

Conjunctions, Their Use and Abuse, by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt.D., LL.D. [Funk] 

Prepositions, How to Use Them, by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., 
LL.D. [Funk] 

Lions 'n' Tigers 'n’ Everything, by Courtney Ryley Cooper 
[Little] 

You Gentiles, by Maurice Samuel [Harcourt] 

One-Piece Dinners, by Mary D. Chambers [Little] 

Laugh It Off, including Songs of Sanity, by Strickland Gillilan 
[Forbes] 

The Ethics of Socrates, arranged topically and with running 
commentary by Miles Menander Dawson, LL.D. [Putnam] 
Tinkering with Tools, by Henry H. Saylor [Little—Useful 

Knowledge Books] 

What Music Does to Us, by Milo E. Benedict [Small]. 

Legends of Highwaymen and Others, collected by the late R 
Blakeborough, ed. by J. Fairfax-Blakeborough, M.C. [Stokes] 

Cowboys North and South, by Will James [Scribner] 

Leaves from the Golden Bough, culled by Lady Frazer [Mac- 
nillan} 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


¢ HE TREND OF ECONOMICS” 

(Knopf) is a ‘“‘collection of mono- 
graphs by representative American econo- 
mists of the younger generation, designed to 
set forth the present trend of economic the- 
ory in the light of historical development”’. 
The danger in such a piece of work, of course, 
is the possibility of repetition; the editor has 
assumed that thorough and thoughtful opin- 
ion is more important than a large covering 
of territory. The thirteen contributors are 
economists. Each has been asked to approach 
his subject by considering, first, the trend of 
economic science; second, what he thinks it 
ought to be; and third, what contribution his 
own theory makes. The work is the out- 
growth of a suggestion made at a meeting of 
the American Economic Association less than 
two years ago, and is an important contribu- 
tion to the general subject. It contains a 
valuable bibliography. The papers cover 
a fairly broad range in spite of the editor’s 
policy, although not all of them discuss mat- 
ters of practical application. 


“Politics and Welfare” by John Calvin 
Brown (Brentano) has been issued in rough 
advance copies in view of its practical use- 
fulness in a season of presidential election. 
It is frankly a Republican screed. Though 
mentioned here as a political document, it 
nevertheless embodies a history of politics 
and business which, in spite of obvious bias, 
should be of interest to the student of na- 
tional economic conditions in so far as they 
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are governed by the policies of political par- 
ties. It contains an active discussion of the 
tariff, of labor unrest and unemployment, 
the cost of living, and the relation between 
capital, agriculture, andlabor. In all hereis 
a presentation of certain facts which, if the 
bias of partizanship is removed, can mate- 
rially improve the average voter’s point of 
view. 


““The Labor Movement in a Government 
Industry ’”’ by Sterling Denhard Spero, Ph.D. 
(Doran) is a study of the employee organiza- 
tion in the Postal Service. The book is 
divided into two parts, the first devoted to a 
discussion of the general character and status 
of unionism in the civil service, while the 
second traces the rise and development of 
various postal organizations, and recites 
their struggle against internal dissention and 
outside opposition. This is not a piece of 
propaganda, but rather the work of an im- 
partial historian who makes a serious effort to 
present the truth; statements appear to have 
been carefully checked. It is a timely book, 
directly written and representing no little 
research, 


“The Art of Selling Bonds”’, by Frederick 
A. McCord, is published by the investment 
house of Frederick Peirce and Company of 
Philadelphia. It is a practical handbook for 
bond salesmen that tremendous tribe 
and in the words of the publisher is an effec- 
tive key to the creation and development of a 
clientéle. The book discusses technically 
the process of salesmanship as applied to the 
securities business, and backs itself up from 
the field of actual experiences. An excellent 
chapter on the rather intricate details of 
bond trading is perhaps the best accomplish- 
ment of the volume. Mr. McCord is the 
sales manager of a well known investment 
house, and he presents the benefit of a very 
practical experience. 

—J.G. 
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OOK collectors are looking forward to 
B the season of 1924-5, soon to be opened, 
as one which will afford unusual oppor- 
tunities to those who buy the great rarities 
of literature. While the auction houses 
have not made their announcements for the 
season, it is no secret that the private libra- 
ries of two of the greatest American collect- 
ors, William Harris Arnold and Beverly 
Chew, are to be sold by auction at the Ander- 
son Galleries early in the coming season. 
The library of the late William Harris Ar- 
nold has become well known through the 
delightful series of magazine articles which 
were later incorporated in his ‘‘ Ventures in 
Book Collecting’. It contains some first 
editions of nineteenth century English 
authors which are either unique or so rare 
that no other opportunity to secure them is 
likely to occur again for many years. Mr. 
Chew’s library, while perhaps not so well 
known, also abounds in great rarities of liter- 
ature. When these two libraries are sold 
there probably will be some new records in 
the auction room. That there will be no 
dearth of sales during the coming season is 
apparent from a visit to the auction houses 
where the cataloguers are now working with 
zeal to bring into shape for vendue a bulk of 
material which for quality has not been sur- 
passed in several seasons. 


Whether the present fashion of collecting 
first editions of modern authors will continue 
is yet to be determined, although much of 
this class of literature is to come into the 
book auctions. Probably the fashion will 
decline, less rapidly than it rose, since certain 
of the modern authors have reached an es- 
tablished mark of appreciation in the auction 


COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


room. The Quinn sale of last season, how- 
ever, is likely to remain for years the out- 
standing event of that kind. The sudden 
and untimely death of Mr. Quinn, the New 
York lawyer who gathered this tremendous 
accumulation of modern authors’ works, fol- 
lowing so soon after the dispersal of his great 
collection, is deplored not only by a host of 
personal friends and booklovers, but by 
many authors to whom he was a friend in- 
deed in times of their necessity. Among the 
books and manuscripts sold by Mr. Quinn 
were many written by authors who offered 
them to him, through dealers, at his own 
price. It is pleasant to remember that Mr. 
Quinn never took advantage of their neeessi- 
ties; and though some of the manuscripts and 
books offered were of doubtful permanent 
value, he added them to his collection at fair 
prices for the sole purpose of aiding their 
creators. With many of the more success- 
ful writers and artists he had an intimate 
acquaintance, and his death has removed 
from the book collecting field one whose 
years and activities seemed to promise him a 
long future in his devotion to art and letters. 


While the ‘‘world’s record’’ priee for a sin- 
gle volume is held by a Shakespeare ‘‘Venus 
and Adonis”’ for which two of the greatest of 
Shakespeare collectors contended in the auc- 
tion room, there are indications that in the 
years to come the Gutenberg Bible and the 
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First Folio of Shakespeare will be looked 
upon as the most treasured of books. The 
appreciation of the First Folio in recent years 
is noticeable. The sale of the fine Burdett- 
Coutts copy set a high mark for the First 
Folio, but the tendency is gradually upward, 
and a copy recently changed hands in New 
York for $25,000. The fine Wallace copy, 
which brought $8,000 with the title and pre- 
liminary verse leaves in facsimile, will be 
among the Chew offerings, it is understood, 
but it is likely to bring a much higher price. 


A “Bibliography of First Editions of 
Works Illustrated by Walter Crane” has 
been compiled by Gertrude C. F. Massé, 
with a preface by Haywood Sumner, and 
is published by the Chelsea Publishing Com- 
pany of London. It is a useful little work 
for Crane collectors, although some of the 
books'’for which Crane’ drew illustrations 
for small children are not described. The 
reason’ is‘ that their popularity has caused 
them to disappear like early New England 
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Primers. Crane’s work is more popular in 
America than in England, and for lovers of 
the pure line a Crane illustration has 
peculiar charms. This little book will be 
helpful in enlarging the field for Crane 
collectors by its list of titles. 


“The Artists’ London”’, a volume contain- 
ing the work of fifty British artists which 
appropriately comes out at the time of the 
great Exposition at Wembley, is issued by a 
new London publishing house, John Castle. 
John Drinkwater, Wilfred Whitten, W. P. 
Robins, and others contribute essays, and 
such artists as Brangwyn, Clausen, Bone, 
Sir Frank Short, James McBey, and others 
have depicted London as they see it. 


In one of the closing sales of the season 
at the American Art Galleries some impor- 
tant Washington autographic material, the 
property of the late James A. Garland of 
Boston, brought high prices. A manuscript 
surveyor’s book kept by Washington, with 
about seven thousand words entirely in 
Washington’s handwriting, with a letter 
written by Martha Washington after the 
General’s death, brought $1,550; Washing- 
ton’s personal account book of 1785, with 
about 1,700 words in his autograph, $1,500; 
and his original plan for the attack on New 
York, comprising about 1,200 words in his 
handwriting, $1,650. Washington’s copy 
of Macpherson’s ‘‘Poems of Ossian’’, with 
the General’s autograph, fetched $475. 
Books from Washington’s library are now 
becoming exceedingly scarce and prices 
constantly appreciate. With a few ex- 
ceptions such books are now in the Boston 
Atheneum. At present prices these books 
form a considerable item in the assets of the 
Boston institution. 


The library of John Philip Sousa, with 
its hundreds of valuable music scores, is, 
it is announced, to become the property of 
the nation, its ultimate resting place being 
the Library of Congress. That institution, 
by the way, has many of the original scores 
of Stephen Foster. 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


‘oe PUBLISHING” by 
Horace M. Swetland (New York Busi- 
ness Publishers Association) explains the 
foundation principles, functions, methods 
and general practice of a comparatively new 
field of commercial endeavor. The book is 
based upon the lectures given in an edu- 
cational course by the author in connection 
with the work of the Business Training Cor- 
poration, and is a compilation of his text 
material. It is a technical book and, as 
can be surmised, has largely to do with the 
profession of advertising so often spoken of 
in these columns. Other phases of business 
which Mr. Swetland discusses are editorial 
direction, production of material, and the 
building up of circulation. 


“Railroad Securities; A Course of Study 
with References’? by A. M. Sakolski, is one 
of a series of educational books published 
under the auspices of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. It is in every sense 
a reference book, as are all books in this 
series. Its author is economic expert of the 
Equitable Trust Company, New York, and 
one of the staff lecturers in New York 
University. The book’s chapter headings 
best describe it: ‘‘Railroad Corporations’’, 
“Railroad System”, ‘Classifications of 
Railroad Systems of the United States’’, 
“Railroad Mortgages’’, etc. Each heading 
and subheading is followed by necessary 
definitions, and there are references to a 
wide bibliography. 


sé 


“The Balance Sheet — Its Preparation, 
Content and Interpretation”? by Charles B. 
Couchman, C.P.A., is published by the 
Journal of Accountancy. The book is a 
thorough treatise on the somewhat involved 
theory of corporation figures, and is in es- 
sence an attempt at the standardization of 
the many different theories of expressing 
financial conditions. It is a fact that in 
the accounting profession there has been 


and still is a lack of literature representing 
the fruits of the practitioners’ experience. 
While a considerable number of books have 
been written, many of them of a high order 
of merit, nevertheless the accountants’ work 
is so diversified by the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding individual cases handled that 
the experience of many practitioners must 
be drawn upon to afford an understanding 
of truly representative conditions. The 
author’s exposition is generally clear, which, 
considering his subject, is an accomplish- 
ment. 

““Equipment Obligations’”’ (Appleton) is 
by Kenneth Duncan, Ph.D., sometime 
fellow in economics in the University of 
Michigan. It is a clear and systematic 
study of a type of security which has been 
rapid in development and steady in increase 
of amount. Though such securities are the 
chief means of financing railroad equipment 

generally recognized as the most urgent 
need of the transportation system — and 
though the extension of their use to the 
financing of other capital is frequently sug- 
gested, they are probably less understood 
than any other type of security. The book 
as a matter of fact appears at a time when 
very little has yet been written on the 
subject. a oe a 
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An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps and all matters 
pertaining thereto. * 





_ A Discriminating Review of the Summer Camp Movement, 
its origin, development, present status, and practices. 

Educational Service Bureau advises parents in the selection 
of Camps and Schools. Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 





14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
— 
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Book Cuar is a gay hearted and hard headed magazine which is pub- 
lished every other month by Brentano’s. It has 80,000 of the most 
interesting and interested subscribers who ever read a magazine. 


Book Cuart endeavors to deal courageously with the business of every- 
day living, and honestly with the business of everyday thinking, being 
at all times “non- partisan, non-sectarian, non- -formal and non-boresome.” 


Book Cuar burns no fiery crosses. It does not prowl forth at night 
wearing a sheet or nightgow n. Its editor, Joel Townsley Rogers, who 
graduated from Harvard in the same year that Johnny Farrar gradu- 
ated from Yale, writes of books and creators of books with robust joy. 


Mr. Roger Curley, the associate editor, discusses life with exquisite 
tyranny. The contributing editors occupy the seats of the mighty or 
upholster them. Modesty forbids our continuing in this strain, but 
read some of the paeans of praise from our readers. 


What 80,000 Readers Say:~ 


**If someone were to ask me to enumerate my **Book Chat is too valuable to ever be with- 
ten greatest adventures, I should place my dis- out. I enjoy and prize it very much.”’ 
covery of Book Chat very near the top of the W. J. Highland Park, Il. 
list. Only it is not a chat—it is a thousand and 
one ideal condensed conversations about . 

: wee - ¥ ay or steal a copy of Book Chat. Please let me 
books. Why wish you luck and success ? They ons oy 

, get my copy honestly by subscribing 


ure assured.” T. W. Canton, Mass. R. O. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


**I manage every issue to either beg, borrow 





**May I thank you for the great pleasures and 
benefits I have derived from Book Chat.’”’ 


A. K. Canton, Mass. 


**The material in your magazine throughout 
is magnificent, and I enjoy it from cover to 


cover.”” A. K. Chicago, Ill. 


**T wouldn’t be without Book Chat fora score 
of other high priced magazines. Itis priceless.”’ 


J. E. Plattsburg, Mo. 


**Thank you for the great pleasure which I 
have had in reading each and all issues of 
Book Chat since the first number. I have 
them all on file in my library and frequently 
reread them.”’ F. P. Willmar, Minn. 


*‘Let me express my appreciation of Book 
Chat. It is exerting a powerful influence for 
good among book lovers and their friends.” 


H. R. San Diego, Calif. 


*COMMENTS FROM OTHERS OF THE 80,000 WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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ROBABLY there are more collectors of 

fine modern printing in the world today 
than at any previous period of its history, 
and the frequent exhibitions of modern work 
and the constant issue of limited editions in 
which typographical excellence plays a lead- 
ing part are doing much to increase the 
number of such collectors. The field is at- 
tractive, for besides owning such books as are 
considered worthy of special format, the col- 
lector will in time secure a library which will 
consist of only beautiful books. The recent 
publications devoted to the typographic art 
are eagerly taken up by the public. Stanley 
Morison’s ‘‘ Four Centuries of Fine Printing’’, 
issued only a couple of months ago, was out 
of print on the day of publication. Nowitis 
to be followed next February by his ‘‘ Fine 
Modern Printing’’, which will be a similarly 
sumptuous publication, issued by Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. Already three fifths of the edi- 
tion has been subscribed, and the high price 
seems to be no bar to the demand for it. 
The work of Bruce Rogers is being collected 
as such. A sale of last season in which the 
Riverside Press and other books designed by 
Rogers were sold as his productions rather 
than with regard to their contents, resulted 
in such prices that a new interest was created 
in book design. Undoubtedly there will be 
a demand this season for the Mosher edition 
of ‘‘Homeward Songs by the Way”’, by A. E., 
which followed the Dublin editions of June, 
1894 and January, 1895, and was issued by 
Thomas B. Mosher of Portland in March, 
1895, in an edition of 925 copies. The little 
square twelvemo, bound in vegetable parch- 
ment, bears a colophon which states ‘“‘ The 
designs and headbands by Bruce Rogers”, 
ind the master designer of books has admit- 





In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


ted in the “‘ Transactions of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society”’ that this was the first book ever 
designed by him. It is an excellent starting 
point for the collector of fine modern print- 
ing. 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 
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New Catalogue of Early Books 
on different subjects 
; 15th to 18th Century : 


; Early Americana, Geography, Voyages, Near ; 
- and Far East, Astronomy, Astrology, Occult | 
Sciences, Alchemy, Music, Italian Literature. = 

Apply for Bull. XI, 


L’ ART ANCIEN S.A. 
§ Dealers in Rare Books : 
LUGANO (Switzerland) 








sent post free. 
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THE BODONI PRESS 


Montagnola di Lugano 
SWITZERLAND 


has published: 
SHAKESPEARE — THE TEMPEST 
hand-made paper 
»f the Italian 
rth entury master-pr ter Bod ni, 4to B nd i¢ ght 
rre vellum and m rocco 


6 ¢ 


pies vellum, 224 0n Fa 1 
nted by hand with the original types 


A. DE MUSSET — LES NUITS 
will be ready in October. 
Former hand-prints: 


MICHELAGNIOLO BUONARROTI— POESIE 
GOETHE — DAS ROEMISCHE CARNEVAL 
SHELLE Y — EPIPS YCHIDION 


Pr hbectuses and specimen page n application 
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The annual report of the John Carter 
Brown Library of Providence is the twenti- 
eth since that institution became a part of 
Brown University. The trustees note that 
there has been no marked change in the aims 
or policy of the library, which, as most peo- 
ple know, is limited to books dealing with 
America and printed before 1801. The 
change which is greatest is in the size of the 
library. In the two decades just ended the 
library has added 15,035 volumes, or just 
about half its present collection. This in- 
crease is due to the acquisition of books which 
were once considered relatively unimportant 
to the nineteenth century collector — books 
dealing with the late eighteenth century. 
Now that these have come to be ‘‘old books’”’ 
they are recognized as essential to the com- 
pleteness of the library. Regarding the ac- 
cessions of the last year the trustees say that 
the most important book secured was a pam- 
phlet on tobacco, entitled: ‘‘A dialogue be- 
tween Thomas Sweet-Scented, William 
Oronoco, Planters both Men of good Under- 


THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE 


standing, and Justice Love-Country, who | 
that the market will be strong for the really 


can speak forhimself. . . . Thethird Edition. 
Williamsburgh: Printed by William Parks, 
1732.’’ The pamphlet is a small quarto of 
twenty pages, printed before any newspaper 
existed in Virginia, and is probably the clear- 
est statement in print relating to the tobacco 
laws which affected nearly everybody. Be- 
sides its value as an economic tract and as 
filling a gap in the library’s collections re- 
lating to the production of tobacco in Vir- 
ginia in Colonial times, this work is an early 
issue of the press of William Parks, a Mary- 
land and Virginia printer whose imprints are 
all rare. 

The reported discovery in Italy of the 
manuscript of the whole 142 books of Livy’s 
Roman History turns out to be much less of 
a sensation than was promised. Professor 
Mario Di Martino-Fusco, who was credited 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. im ‘ect sets 
completed. First editionssupplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines sup- 
plied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Free literature on request. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B 





New York 


rare books. 


with not only the discovery but the actual 
translation of ten books, is said to have de- 


| nied the ‘‘find’’ but admitted that he has 


certain information which he is not ready to 
disclose, indicating that the manuscript of 
the lost books of Livy is still in existence. 


| Meanwhile the world of scholarship must 


wait developments. 


“‘American Book Prices Current”’, after 
getting considerably behind the times, is at 
last catching up, and the new volume for 
1923, recently issued, is a boon to collectors 
and dealers. It is announced that an index 
to the seven volumes of ‘‘American Book 
Prices Current’, covering the period of 
sales from 1916 to 1922, is now well under 
way. This volume, too, will be regarded 
as necessary in any large library, public or 
private, as the seven years covered have 
been among the most memorable in the 
history of book auctions. 

The book auction season of 1924-5 has 
started, and the early sales give indications 


Apart from the William Harris 


| Arnold and the Beverly Chew sales nothing 


had been announced up to the first of last 


| month which would cause much of a flutter 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 


among bibliophiles. These two sales, how- 
ever, will furnish excitement enough for the 
early part of the season. There is a general 
impression that the holding of a presiden- 
tial election interferes with the rare book 
trade. To some extent, of course, any fac- 
tor which disturbs normal business condi- 
tions militates against high prices. But let 
any excessively rare book come into the 
market, either on the eve of a presidential 
election or on a holiday, and the bidders will 
be found contending vigorously for it. The 
reason is simple enough. The collector 
knows that another copy of the book may 
not come into the auction room in years, and 
he is determined to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. The present presidential cam- 
paign does not appear to have affected the 
book auction market in any appreciable man- 
ner. It is of course too early to generalize, 
but for the class of material offered gener- 
ally the prices have been satisfactory. 
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E have been buying so many books 

abroad that it seems to us as if the 
stream runs only one way; but Lathrop 
C. Harper, the New York dealer, who has 
recently returned after three months in 
France, Germany, Austria, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Switzerland, believes that 
if the financial rehabilitation of Europe can 
be accomplished, Middle Europe will be- 
come the greatest book market in the world 
—for the kind of books the collectors there 
are favoring. This is reasonable, since in 
those European countries where the cur- 
rency went to smash it was found that rare 
books still held their gold value. The 
dealers marked up their prices as the 
currency depreciated — although Germany 
could not quite keep up with the fall of the 
mark. In Russia, as well as in Austria, 
the daily fluctuations of the money market 
made purchases of rare books more or less a 
form of speculation, but in general it was 
found that the books of highest value were 
purchased about as readily at the increased 
prices as at the old ones. Taught by ex- 
perience that rare books have a gold value 
which shows stability under the most 
trying conditions, the dealers and collectors 
will be willing to buy them as an investment. 





Mr. Harper brought home the first printed 
signatures of the great Catalogue of In- 
cunabula to be issued by the German 
commission which has been engaged in its 
compilation for many years and has now 
actually begun printing. The standard work 
for students of books printed before the 
year 1500 has heretofore been ‘‘Hain’’, with 
its supplementary volumes. The new Ger- 
man work will describe more than 40,000 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 
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books printed in the fifteenth century — 
more than double the number described by 
Hain. The volume will be a necessity to 
any collector or student of incunabula. 
It gives all the reference numbers —a 
feature omitted in the British Museum 
Catalogue — and a census of known existing 
copies. The work is to be completed in 
twelve volumes, which will be issued, it is 
hoped, at the rate of two a year. 


Mr. R. B. Adam, the famous Johnsonian 
collector, whose library at Buffalo, New 
York, shelters the finest Johnson collection 
in private hands anywhere, wrote the intro- 
duction to the sale catalogue of the library 
of the late W. H. Arnold, sold at Anderson’s 
last month. Mr. Adam was a personal 
friend of Mr. Arnold, and many a pleasant 
hour had they spent together over their 
books. He makes particular reference to 


COLLECTORS > 


Cat. No. 5 is now ready. 1500 desir- 
able items of Art, Americana, First Edi- 
tions of Modern American and English 
Authors. 

WOODWORTH’S 
1311 E. 57th St., Chicago, III. 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Sevond-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 

FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 
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No. 333 in the catalogue, which is a mem- 
orandum with reference to the metre used 
by Edward Fitzgerald in his English poetic 
version of the ‘“‘Rubaiyat’”’. The quatrains 
were finally written in a measure suggested 
by these lines (not quoted in the catalogue): 


O shall we once again beneath the beams 
Of yon chaste moon renew this night’s fond 
dreams 
Or will her rays reflect a flickering path 
Across our lives’ far separated streams? 


Fitzgerald had forgotten the name of the 
author of these lines, and Mr. Adam at- 
tempted to find out their authorship, but 
without result. Here is a pursuit for some 
lover of Fitzgerald which may prove as 
fascinating as a cross word puzzle and quite 
as useful in results. Mr. Adam is not 
the only one who would be grateful for the 
information. 


The late Beverly Chew, who was an 
enthusiastic member of the Grolier Club of 
New York book collectors, preserved and 
gathered for years all the publications of 
that organization. By the terms of his 
will he left to the New York Public Library 
this complete collection, which possibly 
cannot be duplicated outside of the club’s 
own library. It includes 125 volumes, 110 
pamphlets, 700 prints, 134 cards, 832 cir 
culars, fourteen letters, six clippings, five 
posters, and one ink sketch. Mr. Chew 
also left to the library a collection of thirty 
six portraits of British authors, mostly by 
noted eighteenth century mezzotint en- 
gravers, and seven portrait medallions, five 
in bronze and two in silver. 


November was a month of important book 
sales. The dispersal of the library of the 
late William Harris Arnold at Anderson’s 
brought into the market books which have 
been sought for years in vain by many col- 
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of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editionssupplied. Genealogies, family and 
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Free literature on request. 
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lectors, and as a result collectors from all 
points were attracted. At the American 
Art Galleries the Belmont and Gable sales 
brought out a large attendance. The Wal- 
pole Galleries dispersed the collection of 
first editions made by William Bunker of 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, consisting largely 
of the works of Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Cooper, Longfellow, Lowell, Irving, Aldrich, 
and other American authors. For the rare 
items — and there were many of them — the 
prices remain strong, while the amounts paid 
for some of the commoner first editions of 
these authors do not compare with those 
given for first editions of living writers 

a manifestation of the present fashion for 
modern first editions. In Philadelphia the 
sale of the rare Americana of Samuel N. 
Rhoads and others proved attractive to the 
collectors of this class of literature, and the 
George C. Thomas sale at Freeman’s was 
of remarkable interest. Charles F. Heart- 
man, at Metuchen, New Jersey, conducted a 
sale of broadsides and pamphlet literature 
relating to early American history which 
proved that collectors are willing to pay 
high prices for rarities. 


It will come as a surprise and something 
of a shock to many collectors to learn that 
one of the many permanent commissions 
of the League of Nations has ‘‘set the task 
for itself of preparing a list of the 600 greatest 
booksin the world”’. This would seem more 
like throwing in the apple of discord than 
trying to avert war. The idea, it appears, 
is to assist the people of all nations in choos- 
ing the best books for their reading and cul- 
ture. The commission is to ‘‘ask the na- 
tional intellectual groups of each country to 
submit lists from which the final 600 titles 
will be chosen’’. When the commission 
gets down to sifting the lists submitted for 
this country, for instance by the groups 
headed by John S. Sumner and H. L. 
Mencken, respectively, it will find the work 
of reconciliation a fitting preparation to the 
prevention of war in the Balkan states. 
Lists which make for culture have been 
compiled from time immemorial, but uni- 
versal culture seems as remote as ever. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT LT 
STORY 


: 


Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henry | 
S. Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Aley, | 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 
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II: Stories of Personal Reaction (concluded 


FRANCES NOYES HART 


Contact! DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 1923. 

This winner of the O. Henry prize in 1920 was 
born in Silver Spring, Maryland, August 10, 1890. 
She was educated in this country and abroad, 
served as a translator here and as a canteen worker 
in France, during the war. She is married and 
lives in New York City. Her stories appear in | 
‘The Ladies’ Home Journal” and “‘ The Saturday 
Evening Post’’. At present she is working at the 
Famous-Players-Lasky studio on Long Island, 
learning how to write for the motion pictures. 
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JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


Gold and Iron. KNOPF. 1918. 
The Happy End. KNopr. 1919. 


Joseph Hergesheimer was born in Philadelphia 
in 1880. He was educated in that city, but since | 
his marriage to a young lady of West Chester, | 
Pennsylvania, he has resided in the latter town. | 
The story is told of him that he wrote and burned | 
many novels before the publication of his first. | 
This fact may account for his meticulous style and 
his fairly meagre output. His stories may be 
found, for the most part, in ‘““The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’’. 
REFERENCES: 

Our Short Story Writers. 

The Literary Spotlight. Edited by John Farrar. 

DORAN. 

The Bookman’s Literary Club Service, October, 

1922. 





Here’s the Answer 


To questions about words, people and 
places in the “Supreme Authority’ 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A whole library in one volume, equivalent in its type 
matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. The highest 
authority in the English language, indorsed by the 
courts, colleges, libraries, government departments. 
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Constantly Improved and Kept Up to Date. New 
Words — New Gazetteer. Copyright 1924. 451,000 
entries including 407,000 vocabulary terms, 12,000 
biographical entries, 32,000 geographical entries. 
More than 6,000 illustrations. It is the one indispen- 
sable book for home and office. The Authority for 
Cross-Word Puzzle Editors and Workers. 
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ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 


Mrs. Holding was born in Brooklyn, New | 
York, in 1889. She was educated at various 
private schools, married George E. Holding, an 
Englishman, and lives now in New York City. 
She has written many short stories which may be 
found in various magazines, among them a series, 
“The Horseshoe Over the Door’’, for, “‘The 
Woman’s Home Companion”. Her first novel, 
“Invincible Minnie’’, attracted wide attention. 
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FREE—If You Send the Coupon 


Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on Reg- 
ilar and India papers, booklet, ‘You Are the Jury,” 
and set of pocket maps. No cost or obligation, 
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G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send me without cost or obligation sample page of 
new words, specimens of Regular and India papers, 
booklet ‘“* You Are the Jury” and set of pocket maps. 

(Bookman 2-25) 


FANNIE HURS1 


Humoresque. HARPER. 1919. 
Just Around the Corner. HARPER. 1914. 


One of the most popular and justly known of | 
our women writers, Miss Hurst has of late years | 
turned to writing novels. She was born at St. Ss 
Louis in 1889, was graduated from Washington | A ROE Mo Ti ANC EO oO 


Name 
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University, and took postgraduate work at Co- 
lumbia. Most of her life has been spent in New 
York City, where she now lives. Her husband is 
Jacques S. Danielson of that city. Miss Hurst’s 
stories may be found in the files of ‘“‘ The Saturday 
Evening Post’’, “Metropolitan”, ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
tan’’, and “The Forum”’. 


REFERENCES: 
Our Short Story Writers. 
The Literary Spotlight. Edited by John Farrar. 
DORAN. 


SOPHIE KERR 


Mrs. Sophie Kerr (Underwood) was born at 
Denton, Maryland, in 1880. She was graduated 
from Hood College, Frederick City, Maryland, 
and took her M. A. degree at the University of 
Vermont. She started her writing career as a 
journalist and editor with various Pittsburg 
papers. Later she was managing editor of “The 
Woman’s Home Companion”’, but finally gave up 
active journalism for creative writing. Her 
stories may be found in ‘‘The Saturday Evening 
Post’’, ‘‘The Woman’s Home Companion’’, and 
other periodicals. 


GENEVIEVE LARSSON 

Miss Larsson was born in a log cabin on a farm 
in Western Wisconsin. Her parents were’ Swed- 
ish and she tells of a gipsy grandfather. She was 
educated at the Universities of Wisconsin and 
California, and at Columbia. At Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, she taught English. For the = five years 
she has made her home in New York. Yet in her 
writing she clings to her early impressions of 
Scandinavian life in Wisconsin. Her stories are 
to be found in “ Pictorial Review” and “The Red 
Book”, and she hopes to publish a collection of 
them in the spring. Last year one of her stories 
appeared in the O. Henry prize volume, another 
in Mr. O’Brien’s anthology. 
REFERENCES: 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923. 

The Best Short Stories of 1923. 

Thrice Told Tales. 


MARY BRECHT PULVER 

Mrs. Pulver was born in Pennsylvania, near 
Philadelphia, and began writing at a youthful age. 
She makes her home now in Binghamton, New 
York, where her late husband practised dentistry. 
She has one son. A novel of hers has been 
published, and her stories have appeared almost 
exclusively in ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post” for 
the past ten years. Some of her more whim- 
sical sketches appear from time to time in “‘The 
Woman’s Home Companion”’. Last spring Mrs. 
Fiske appeared in a play, ‘“‘Helena’s Boys”, 
dramatized from a story by Mrs. Pulver. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


The Fascinating Stranger. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 
1923. 


Of the group of Hoosier writers born in and 
around Indianapolis, Mr. Tarkington is perhaps 
the best known. He was born in 1869, was 
educated at Princeton, has numerous degrees, and 
is a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. He has written many novels and 
plays. His home is, during the winter, at Indi- 
anapolis; in summer, at Kennebunkport, Maine. 
His stories may be found in ‘“‘The Delineator”’, 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal’’, and other maga- 
zines. 

REFERENCES: 

The Literary Spotlight. Edited by John Farrar. 

DORAN. 

The Bookman’s Literary Club Service, Novem- 

ber, 1922. 


MARY HEATON VORSE 


The Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s Wife. HouGu- 

TON MIFFLIN. 1908. 

Mrs. Vorse was born in New York City and 
educated abroad. She is associated with the 
somewhat advanced literary group that has its 
centre at Provincetown, Massachusetts. Her 
stories have appeared in numerous magazines, as 


for example “‘The Survey”, ‘‘Harper’s’’, “‘The 
Century”’, ‘“‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’’, and 
“*Collier’s’’. 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


The Stolen Story, and Other Newspaper Stories. 
SCRIBNER. 1899. 
Not Wanted. ScRIBNER. 1924. 


Mr. Williams was born at Sterling, Illinois, in 
1871. He was graduated from Princeton, has 
been given an honorary degree by that institution, 
and is a member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. He has won the Pulitzer Prize for 
his play “‘Why Marry?’’, and his short stories in 
“The Saturday Evening Post’? and elsewhere 
have received wide attention. He is married and 
lives in New York City. 

REFERENCE: 
The Bookman’s Literary Club Service, Febru- 
ary, 1924. 


OWEN WISTER 


Members of the Family. MACMILLAN. 1911. 
Red Men and White. HARPER. 1896. 


The author of “The Virginian’? was born at 
Philadelphia in 1860. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard. His public interests, positions, and honors 
have been many. His stories have appeared in 
the leading magazines. Since the war he has 
been devoting himself to articles on international 
and other topics, rather than to fiction. 
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(Contributors’ Column — Continued) 


LOUISE AYRES GARNETT is a musician, 
poet, and the author of several volumes of 
children’s plays. Dr. LYNN HAROLD HouGH 
is one of the most brilliant preachers in 
America. He is pastor of the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Detroit, Michigan, 
and author of many books. For a time he 
was preacher at the City Temple, London. 
DANA BURNET, poet, short story writer, and 
playwright, has recently had a play produced 
on Broadway, ‘‘The Habitual Husband”’. 
LOUIS BROMFIELD has just finished a drama- 
tization of his successful first novel, ‘‘The 
Green Bay Tree” (Stokes). ARTHUR TRAIN, 
whose “‘ The Needle’s Eye” (Scribner) is one 
of the successful autumn books, has a new 
serial with an interesting title, ‘‘ Morals a la 
Mode”’. ARNOLD PATRICK has gone to 
Florida for the winter, and says that he is 
going to write a book on “‘Buccaneers, New 
and Old”. 


GORDON HALL GEROULD, of Princeton, 
has written a good yarn in “Filibuster” 
(Appleton). His latest book, he tells us, is 
“‘A New Text of the Passio S. Margaritae”’. 
It is highly probable that the professor’s 
yarn will interest more BOOKMAN readers 
than will his more scholarly performance. 


GERALD H. CARSON has been contributing to | 
many of the critical journals, and is about to | 


undertake a book of biographical sketches. 


HENRY B. FULLER has returned to Chicago | 


and has written many essays and reviews 
during the past six months. CHARLES R. 
WALKER, now an associate editor of ‘‘The 
Independent”, has held positions ranging 
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from that of hot-blast man in a Pennsylvania | 


furnace to assistant editor of ‘‘The Atlantic 
Monthly”’. 
“Steel, the Diary of a Furnace Worker” 
(Atlantic). ARTHUR MASON, author of 
“Ocean Echoes”, ‘‘The Cook and the 
Captain Bold”, etc., is now writing more 
short stories, for ‘‘The Red Book”’ and other 
magazines. He made a sea trip last summer 
but is now determined to stay at home long 
enough to finish a novel. ARTHUR BARTLETT 
MAURICE in his rambles abroad is doubtless 
storing up material for another of his de- 
lightful books on literary backgrounds. 


Out of his experiences he wrote | 


| 
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Drama 


Representative Plays, by Henry Arthur Jones, ed. with historical, 
biographical, and critical introductions, by Clayton Hamil- 
ton, 4 vols. [Little]. ’ ‘ 

Modern Plays, Short and Long, by Frederick Houk Law,’ Ph.D. 
[Century]. at 

Gas, A Play in Five Acts, by Georg Kaiser, trans. by Herman 
Scheffauer [Small]. ; 

The Dark Hours, Five Scenes from a History, by Don Marquis 
[Doubleday]. jf 

Charles Lamb, by Alice Brown [Macmillan]. 

The Living Drama, Historical Development and Modern _Move- 
ments Visualized, A Drama of the Drama, by Nellie Burget 
Miller eps : ‘ 

Siz Plays, by Rachel Lyman Field, with foreword by George P. 
Baker [Scribner]. 

The Flattering Word, and Other One-Act Plays, by George Kelly 

Little}. 

A Finokoal and Bibliographical Survey of the German Religious 

Drama, by Maximilian J. Rudwin, Ph.D. [U. of Pittsburgh]. 


Biography and Memoirs 


Random Letters from Many Countries, by John Gardner Coolidge 
[Marshall Jones]. : 

Lola Montez, An Adventuress of the ‘Forties, by Edmund B. 
d’Auvergne [Brentano]. in 

William Dean Howells, A Study, by Oscar W. Firkins [Harvard 
U 


A Woman of Fifty, by Rheta Childe Dorr [Funk, Wagnalls]. 
Life of William Congreve, by Edmund Gosse, C. B. [Scribner]. 
Memoirs of the Notorious Stephen Burroughs of New Hampshire, 
with a preface by Robert Frost [Dial]. 
The Romantic Rise of a Great American, by Russell H. Conwell 
Harper]. 
ion AC ors: A Personal Remembrance, by Ford Madox Ford 
(Ford Madox Hueffer) [Little]. 
The Wind and the Rain, by Thomas Burke [Doran]. : 
Joseph Pulitzer: His Life and Letters, by Don C. Seitz [Simon] 
Concentrated New England, A Sketch of Calvin Coolidge, by 
Kenneth L. Roberts [Bobbs]. seas 
Das Testament des K Onigs, herausgegeben von Friedrich von 
Oppeln-Bronikowski tga Wegweiser- Verlag]. ; 
“Wild Bill” (James Butler Hickok), by O. W. Coursey (Mitchell, 
S. D.: Educator Supply Co]. 
Religion 
Some Open Ways to God, by Walter Russell Bowie [Scribner]. 
Christ Triumphant, by A. Maude Royden [Putnam]. 
y Gladden 


No Burning Hell Is What the Bible Really Says, 
William James [pub. at Latrobe, Pa.]. 


Science 


Smith's Elementary Chemistry, revised and rewritten by James 
Kendall [Century]. : : 

A Laboratory Outline of Smith's Elementary Chemistry, revised 
and rewritten by James Kendall [Century]. 

Beacon Lights of Science, A Survey of Human Achievement from 
the Earliest Recorded Times, by Theo. F. Van Wagenen 
[Crowell]. ; 

Scientific Research and Human Welfare, by Franklin Stewart 
Harris, Ph.D. and Newbern I. Butt, B.S. [Macmillan]. 


Travel 


Grecian Italy, Adventures of Travel in Sicily, Calabria, and Malta, 
by Henry James Forman [Liveright]. : 
In an Unknown Land, by Thomas Gann [Scribner]. 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


vs HE Romantic Rise of a Great Ameri- 

can”’ (Harper) is a biography of John 
Wanamaker by Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the 
well known Philadelphia clergyman. It is 
an interesting story of the life of the great 
merchandiser of modern time, who revolu- 
tionized the practices of retail trade. An 
editor at the time of his death wrote, “‘He 
lifted merchandising from being a game of 
wits into a helpful contact between buyer 
and seller; from being a haggling contest into 
a rivalry of accommodation; from being an 
uncertain and secret bargain into an open 
exchange of profit and helpfulness.’’ Dr. 
Conwell has written intimately and per- 
sonally on the life of a friend; to many people 
who have marveled at the development of 
the conduct of a great business, the book will 
be a source of much interest. 


‘Training for the Professions and Allied 
Occupations”’ is a publication of the Bureau 
of Vocational Information. This discussion 
of ‘‘Facilities Available to Women in the 
United States’”’ is an exhaustive compilation 
of the opportunities presented by business, 
the arts and professions; indeed, it goes 
much beyond that, into fields of endeavor 
hitherto little trod by the women of any 
preceding generation. The volume presents 
a complete and thorough collection of data 
which will be of undoubted use in this day, 
age, and generation. 


“British Labor Speaks” (Boni, Liveright) 
is a collection of important writings by 
members of the Labor government and the 
Labor party, edited by Richard W. Hogue. 
Although the party has had its brief day of 
power, the possibility of its resurrection is by 
no means remote; for which reason, these 
intelligently collected and arranged papers 
and speeches contain matters of the greatest 
interest to any student of what is perhaps 
the second most remarkable social manifesta- 
tion of the day. Ramsay Macdonald writes 


on “Some Aspects of Labour Ideals”’, 
Philip Snowden on ‘The Financial Policy 
and Program”; Margaret G. Bondfield, 
B. Seebohm Rountree, and J. L. Hammond 
are other writers on pertinent subjects. 
G. D. H. Cole furnishes a most interesting 
article on Guild Socialism. 


‘Railroads, Finance and Organization” 
(Longmans, Green) is by William Z. Ripley, 
Ropes professor of economics in Harvard 
University. This revised edition of a schol- 
arly treatise is more than a textbook; it 
succeeds in setting forth the nature of the 
railroad problems of the time, commercial, 
fiscal, and political; it avoids the technicali- 
ties of the specialist. The book is a com- 
panion work to an earlier volume which 
dealt with rates and government regulation. 
While it is amply supplied with references, 
its scope is quite comprehensible to the lay 
reader. Maps and illustrations make clear 
its subject matter, which should appeal 
especially to bankers, investors, and lawyers. 


““Recent Labor Progress” by Roger W. 
Babson (Revell) is a complete study of the 
United States Department of Labor, which 
furnished the author with much of his 
material. Necessarily, such a treatise goes 
deeply into the work of the various offices 
of the government, such as Women and 
Children’s Bureaus, the Employment and 
Conciliation Service, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Bureaus. It is a valu- 
able volume from the standpoint of the 
Department of Labor, for it informs the 
people of the country concerning the achieve- 
ments of the Department, too little com- 
prehended in the past. The author needs 
no introduction, and is admirably fitted 
for the presentation of such a study. The 
book has special reference to the work of the 
Labor Department under James J. Davis, 
its present chief, soon to retire. 

J.G. 
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HEN the announcement was made 

that the J. Pierpont Morgan library 
ynad been given in trust to the City of New 
York, inquisitive persons and energetic 
school teachers with a retinue of juvenile 
pupils rushed to the building on Thirty 
Seventh street seeking admittance, and were 
greatly surprised, not to say indignant, that 
the treasures of the Morgan library were 
not accessible to sight and touch. A brief 
experience with the public convinced the 
trustees that the only way in which the 
Morgan Memorial Library could fulfil the 
requirements of a public institution, in 
addition to offering the facilities which it has 
always afforded to serious students, was to 
show these treasures, in a series of exhibi- 
tions, in some suitable place like the New 
York Public Library. Thus it happens that 
at this time New Yorkers and their visitors 
have an opportunity to see the finest and 
largest collection of letters and manuscripts 
of British authors ever brought together for 
public view in this country. The main 
exhibition room of the library at Forty 
Second street and Fifth Avenue has been 
filled with cases in which are shown, in 
chronological order, some of the most 
precious of existing manuscripts of makers 
of English literature from the time of Chau- 
cer to the present. No authentic manu- 
scripts of Chaucer or Shakespeare are known, 
but the warrant for the arrest of John 
Bunyan, who wrote “‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
while confined in Bedford jail, is enough to 
give a thrill to any lover of literature. 

In the five hundred or more exhibits, 
practically all the great names in English 
literature are represented. Think of a room 
which contains such manuscripts as those of 
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Pope’s ‘“‘Essay on Man”; Charles Lamb’s 
“Dissertation on Roast Pig”; Robert 
Burns’s “‘Auld Lang Syne”’; Dr. Johnson’s 
“Life of Alexander Pope’’; Thackeray’s 
““The Rose and the Ring’”’; Shelley’s ‘‘ Indian 
Serenade”, found in his pocket when his 
body was recovered after drowning; Keats’s 
“Endymion”; Byron’s ‘Corsair’ and a 
letter from his little daughter Allegra, 
who died at the age of five years; Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’”’; 
Dickens’s ‘“‘Christmas Carol’; Stevenson’s 
“Weir of Hermiston”’, with the last sheet 
Stevenson ever wrote for publication; 
Kipling’s “‘L’Envoi”; and original drawings 
by Thackeray, John Leech, and William 
Blake, to mention only a few among hun- 
dreds! The constantly increasing public 
interest in the exhibition argues an increased 
interest in literature, and probably some of 
the autograph collectors of the future will be 
born in this exhibition room. 


, 


The auction sales which preceded the 
holidays were of a nature to make the season 
of 1924—5 one to be remembered. The sale 
of the books of the late William Harris 
Arnold at the Anderson Galleries brought a 
total of about $145,000 for a collection which 
is estimated to have cost Mr. Arnold no 
more than $40,000. The following sales, 
at the same place, of the two portions of the 
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library of the late Beverly Chew, were not 
less interesting. Prices of rare books showed 
a remarkable advance, and the First Folio of 
Shakespeare, for which James F. Drake paid 
$11,750, was the copy which brought 
$8,000 at the Wallace sale in 1920. Mr. 
Sears of Boston paid the record price of 
$5,600 for the first edition of ‘Paradise 
Lost”’ with the first title page, and through 
the entire list of rare books the active compe- 
tition bespeaks a growing interest in book 
collecting. 

The presentation last month of a testi- 
monial volume to Wilberforce Eames of the 
New York Public Library by a large number 
of bibliographers, librarians, book collectors 
and bibliophiles, was an event of more than 
passing interest. The preparation of the 
volume was attended with unusual difficul- 
ties. Not only the authors but the sub- 
scribers to the volume were bound to secrecy, 
so that the event might come as a surprise 
to Mr. Eames, who has been for forty years 
always ready and willing to place his vast 
stores of learning at the service of those who 
could make the best use of them. The gift 
was an acknowledgment of his place as the 
dean of American bibliographers. The hon- 
orary degrees bestowed on Mr. Eames last 
year by Brown University and by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan could not have pleased 
him more than this recognition from those 
who have been associated with him in lines of 
research work. 

Quietly, but steadily, the Newberry 
Library of Chicago has been adding to its 
collection of books printed in the fifteenth 
century, until it now has one of the best in 
this country, being surpassed only by the 
Henry E. Huntington Library with its 
2,900 volumes; Harvard, with about 1,900, 
and the Library of Congress with its 1,500. 
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The Newberry Library has recently issued 
a multigraphed hand list of its incunabula, 
which is probably the most extensive of its 


‘kind ever issued by an American library. 


The Bibliophile Society, of Boston, whose 
publications have assumed a_ recognized 
place among the desiderata of book collec- 
tors, announces as its latest work two 
hitherto unpublished dramas by Washington 
Irving. These, written while Irving was in 
Europe, are ‘“‘The Wild Huntsman”, a 
dramatic adaptation of ‘“‘Der Freischiitz” 
which had become popular there, and ‘‘ Abu 
Hassan”, a dramatization of one of the 
stories in ‘‘The Arabian Nights”. They are 
edited with an introduction by George S. 
Hellman, and handsomely issued. Not 
much attention has been paid by Irving 
biographers to his work in dramatic litera- 
ture. These two volumes, now given to the 
world for the first time, form a valuable 
addition to the Bibliophile Society’s ‘‘ Irving 
Series”’, which includes his foreign ‘‘Jour- 
nals” and ‘‘The Romance of Washington 
Irving, John Howard Payne and Mary W. 
Shelley’. Neither of these productions was 
ever presented on the stage, but that they 
were written for that purpose rather than for 
amusement is shown by the reproduction of 
the original manuscript, which reveals pains- 
taking care. 


The purchase by Lathrop C. Harper of 
the Henry R. Wagner collection of books 
relating to the Spanish southwest, is one of 
the most important transactions in Ameri- 
cana which has occurred in many years. 
Books dealing with the early history of the 
Spanish southwest are among the rarest of 
Americana, and the Wagner collection, 
the result of years of search, contained 
something like a hundred of the rarest of 
them—some unique— Mr. Wagner, having 
used the books in the preparation of his 
“The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794. An 
Annotated Bibliography”, decided to sel! 
them all. The work in which they were used 
is one of the most careful and thorough 
bibliographies produced in this country and 
is likely to stand as definitive. 
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OOK sales have held the attention of all 

collectors for the past two months. 
Not in years has such a fine lot of material 
come into the market, and never has the sea- 
son opened more auspiciously. The disposal 
of the libraries of two such well known col- 
lectors as the late William Harris Arnold and 
the late Beverly Chew at Anderson’s in No- 
vember and December would be sure to at- 
tract buyers in any season. But at both 
these sales conditions were particularly fa- 
vorable toward high prices. The books and 
autographs offered were of superlative in- 
terest; the catalogues were models of de- 
scription and of typographical excellerce; 
the sales were conducted in an unexception- 
able manner; the elections had shown a re- 
stored public confidence; the buyers repre- 
sented both private collectors and dealers; 
the atmosphere of the auction room was one 
of wholesome goodnatured rivalry; and the 
books and autographs to be sold were well 
known to collectors. Further manifestation 
of the buoyant feeling among book and auto- 
graph collectors was seen at the sale in Phil- 
adelphia of the autographs and books of the 
late George C. Thomas. When a document 
signed by Button Gwinnett brings $14,000; 
Lincoln’s letter to Hooker, appointing him to 
the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
brings $10,000; a Grant letter $5,200 and 
William Penn’s original charter of Penn- 
sylvania $21,000, the public wonders at 
“high prices’’. But, whether or not these 
prices are dictated by the optimistic feeling 
in Wall Street, it is apparent that there is a 
growing interest in high class autographs. 
It was not so very many years ago that col- 
lectors who attended another sale in Phila- 
delphia — that of the autographs of the late 


Elliott Danforth—believed that the acme of 
high prices had been reached when a docu- 
ment signed by Button Gwinnett brought 
$4,500. That one was bought to complete a 
collection of autographs of the Signers of the 
Declaration — a collection which has since 
been immeasurably improved in quality by 
substitution of autograph letters signed for 
letters or documents signed and also by 
securing letters of more interesting contents. 
That the price paid for this rare signature 
was not too high is shown by that of the But- 
ton Gwinnett letter at the recent Thomas 
sale. 


As in book collecting, the modern auto- 
graph collector is becoming more and more 
fastidious. The oldtime autograph collector 
wanted merely signatures of great men, as 
the many existing mutilated letters of George 
Washington give evidence. The result is 
that there are now in dealers’ stocks thou- 
sands of signatures from old collections which 
are of little value except for purposes of ex- 
tra-illustration. Here, however, they serve 
a useful purpose, and add much to the inter- 
est of the volumes in which they are placed. 
The modern collector wants a full autograph 
letter signed when he can get it. He also 
requires that the letter shall be interesting in 
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its contents. A letter of John Hancock, for 
instance, ordering a saddle horse to be sent 
around to his house has no interest beside one 
like that relating to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, dated July 8, 1776, which brought 
$3,800 in the Thomas sale. Grant’s auto- 
graph draft of the telegram notifying the 
War Department of the surrender of General 
Lee brought $4,000, which seems a large sum, 
yet nearly all papers of this kind are in gov- 
ernment archives or public libraries, from 
which no private collector may hope to ob- 
tain them. In the Thomas sale fifteen auto- 
graphs brought a total of more than $72,000. 
Yet it would be difficult, even with double 
that sum at one’s command, to go into the 
market and buy fifteen other autograph let- 
ters and documents of corresponding inter- 
est. With an increasing demand and a less- 
ening supply there can be but one result — 
higher prices. 


Mr. Cohn’s Catalogue Raisonné of the 
works of George Cruikshank, which has re- 
cently been issued, is not only a monumental 
piece of work, but probably ranks as the most 
important book or an artist about whom 
more has been written than about any other 
illustrator. Cruikshank’s long career and 
his tremendous activity resulted in a mass of 
drawings which necessitate a guide for the 
collector. Mr. Cohn’s book describes 863 
printed books illustrated by Cruikshank, also 
the lottery puffs, caricatures, etchings, litho- 
graphs, and bookplates, making a total of 
2,144 entries. An alphabetical arrangement 
facilitates research. The Cruikshank col- 
lector will find this catalogue a most useful 
tool. 


When Henry R. Wagner brought out his 
western bibliography under the title of ‘‘ The 
Plains and the Rockies’’ one of the most 
important sections of western America was 
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left uncovered. That is the material relat- 
ing to the early history of the Spanish south- 
west, included in what was the state of So- 
nora. Mr. Wagner has now supplied this lack 
by the issue of ‘‘The Spanish Southwest, 
1542-1794’’, a bibliography of the beoks and 
pamphlets published between those dates 
dealing with the parts of the United States 
which were formerly portions of the province 
of New Spain. Most of these works are in 
Spanish and of exceeding rarity. Indeed, 
in many cases mentioned in the bibliography 
only one copy is noted. Mr. Wagner spent 
years in the preparation of this work, search- 
ing in the Spanish archives, in London and 
in Chile, where he had access to the valuable 
data of Jose Toribio Medina. His bibliog- 
raphy, a large quarto with many facsimiles, 
of which only 100 copies have been printed, 
is one of the best pieces of bibliographical 
work that has appeared in America. Mr. 
Wagner, having used the material which he 
has been collecting for so many years, has 
now disposed of it en bloc, it is understood, 
to Lathrop C. Harper of New York. 





(Contributors’ Column — Continued) 


FREDERICK HARRIS was born in Canada, 
thirty eight years ago. He has lived in 
New York, he claims, as long as most other 
New Yorkers. Some years after birth he 
graduated from Princeton, which college 
he liked very much. He is now editor-in- 
chief of the Board of Publication of the 
Y. M. C. A. Since he is interested chiefly 
in the religion of social conduct, such hours 
as may be spared from uplift books and 
magazines are given to the study of biog- 
raphy and history, particularly of the 
nineteenth century. He does not believe 
that there ever were any ‘‘good old days”’ 
but that everything is better today than 
it was a hundred years — or more — ago, 
maugre the world war. He has faith in 
the younger generation, though he does not 
pretend to understand it; does not hesitate 
to call himself a Christian, though he wishes 
the widest freedom of thought and action and 
opportunity for every individual. MARION 
STROBEL, of Chicago ‘‘Poetry’’, is looking 
forward to the publication of her first volume 
of poems. 
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American short story treats of sixteen writers 


authors fall into more than one group, and 
will be mentioned again under other heads 
in succeeding issues. 
have published collections of stories we have 
indicated one or more representative works. 
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Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
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English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of ‘The Century’”’; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide’’ of ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review”’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, chairman of the fine arts com- 
mittee, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
addressed ‘‘THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service’’. 


Short Stories of America. 


HE first instalment of THE BOOKMAN’S 
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study outline of the contemporary 
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H. W. WILSON. Short Story Writing. N.B. Fagin. SELTZER. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). How to Write Stories. Walter B. Pitkin. Har- 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. COURT, BRACE. 
— Technique. T.H. Uzzell. Harcourt, 
, ologie: RACE. 
aman A Handbook on Story Writing. Blanche Colton 
Representative American Short Stories. Alexander Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. Clark. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924, ete. Edward J. MACMILLAN. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923. ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Arthur Sulli- 
Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. vant Hoffman. BoBBS-MERRILL. 
Dopp, MEAD. Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. Raymond Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBBs-MERRILL. 


Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. 
The Stories Editors Buy and Why. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 


Jean Wick. 


Modern Short Stories. Frederick Houk Law. 
CENTURY. 

Contemporary Short Stories. Kenneth Allan 
Robinson. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 





Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 


OXFORD. 

Short Stories in the Making. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Writing the Short-Story. J.B. Esenwein. HINDs, 
HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 

Authors of the Day. Grant Overton. DORAN. 
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“These 
E ventful Years” 


The Book of the Century 


J hey se Eventrut Years’’ is a record and 
a mirror of our times. Eighty of the 
greatest contemporary minds have told 
what has happened in every field of endeav- 
or—art, science, literature, world politics. 
H. G. Wells, Freud, General Ludendorff, 
Mme. Curie, Philip Snowden, Henry Seidel 
Canby, Sir Oliver Lodge, Chas. M. Schwab 
and Wellington Koo are among the eighty 
contributors. 


What Reviewers and Readers Say: 


Burton Rascoe in the New York World says: 
“It is profoundly troubling with here and 
there as much reason for optimism as hu- 
man beings have ever been vouchsafed. . . 
the two volumes are fascinating and awe- 
inspiring.” 

W ilbur Cortez Abbott in The Bookman:‘*There 
has not yet appeared a work which is so in- 
forming, so stimulating and so entertaining 
as this survey of the century in which we 
play our part in history.”’ 

Harry Hansen, Literary Editor of the Chi- 
cago News says (in Harpers Magazine): ‘'It 
would take a reference library of 1000 vol- 
umes to cover the ground that has been 
summarized here.”’ 

The London Observer says: ‘“There is noth- 
ing like it—the equivalent of a whole pri- 
vate library... all mankind's epitome. 
They ought to be inevery house where some 
supply of the mental fuel called books is 
thought to be as necessary as coal scuttles."’ 

Lady Rhondda says: **The volumes are a 
perfect gold mine. This generation owes 
you a big debt of gratitude for both con- 
ceiving and compiling such a book.” 


**Tuese Eventrut Years’ will make the 
ideal Christmas Gift. Its value, to every in- 
telligent person, is far beyond the cost. 

**Tuese Eventrut Years’’ comes in two 
volumes profusely illustrated. If your book- 
store hasn't them in stock (most of the bet- 
ter bookstores have), we will gladly send 


them to you C.O.D. for $11.50. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 


Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henry 
S. Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Aley, 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 


I: Adventure Stories 


ACHMED ABDULLAH 


The Honourable Gentleman and Others. 

1919. 

An Americanized Oriental, Captain Abdullah 
lives in New York City. He is polo player, play- 
wright, novelist, and short story writer. Among 
his novels are ‘‘ Night Drums” and ‘“‘Shackled”’; 
among the plays of which he has been coauthor 
are ‘‘Toto”’ and ‘‘The Grand Duke”’ 


PUTNAM. 


GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


George Agnew Chamberlain was born of Ameri- 
can parents in Brazil in 1879, and educated in 
various schools and at Princeton. He has spent 
most of his life in the consular service and lives 
at present in New Mexico. His stories appear 
with great regularity in ‘‘The Saturday Evening 
Post”’. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The Better Man. APPLETON. 1916. 

Mr. Chambers was born in Brooklyn in 1865 
and started life as artist. He then turned to 
writing, and is best known for his novels of Ameri- 


can history and social extravagance. He lives 
near New York City. 
REFERENCES: 

Our Short Story Writers. 

Authors of the Day. 

RICHARD CONNELL 

The Sin of Monsieur Pettipon. DORAN. 1922. 
Apes and Angels. MINTON, BALCH. 1924. 


One of the younger writers, Richard Connell is 
already an accomplished and graceful humorist. 
He was born at Poughkeepsie, New York, and 
was graduated from Harvard. His training 
came through newspaper and advertising work. 
In 1920 he wrote his first short story and has been 
writing them with success since. His home is at 
Green’s Farms, Connecticut. 


REFERENCE: 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 


J. B. CONNOLLY 


Open Water. SCRIBNER. 1910. 
Tide Rips. SCRIBNER. 1922. 


J. B. Connolly was born in Boston, is an Olym- 


| pic champion, fought in the Spanish War, and has 
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chusetts. 
REFERENCE: 
Our Short Story Writers. 


CHARLES J. FINGER 
Tales from Silver Lands. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 1924. 


Mr. Finger is an Americanized Englishman, 
born at Willesden, England, in 1871. He has 
been miner, prospector, railroad man, sailor, and 
musician. A great friend of William Marion 
Reedy’s, he for a time edited ‘‘ Reedy’s Mirror’’; 
but he now has his own magazine, “ All’s Well”’, 
which he publishes and edits from his home at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


Main-Traveled Roads. MACMILLAN. 
Prairie Folks. SCHULTE. 1893. 

Although noted as novelist, Hamlin Garland 
has written many striking short stories. He was 
born at West Salem, Wisconsin, has traveled much 
abroad, and lives now in New York City. His 
autobiographical narrative ‘‘A Son of the Middle 
Border’’, and the companion volume ‘‘A Daugh- 
ter of the Middle Border’”’, are superb pieces of 
realistic writing. 


1899. 


REFERENCES: 
Our Short Story Writers. 
The Men Who Make Our 
Gordon. Dopp, MEAD. 


Novels. George 


RICHARD MATTHEWS HALLET 


The Lady Aft. SMALL, MAYNARD. 1915. 
Trial by Fire. SMALL, MAYNARD. 1916. 


In Bath, Maine, Richard Matthews Hallet was 
born in 1887. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1907, is the author of several serials which 
have appeared in ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post”’, 
and lives in Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 


EDWIN LEFEVRE 


The Golden Flood. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 1905. 


Edwin Lefevre was born in Colombia in 1871 | 
Later he took 
He now makes his home | 


and studied to be an engineer. 
up a journalistic career. 
in New York City. 


ARTHUR MASON 


The Cook and Bold. 
MONTHLY PREssS. 


the Captain ATLANTIC 


1924. 


Mr. Mason was born in Strangford, County | 
He ran away to sea at seventeen | 


Down, Ireland. 
and served in various capacities until he became a 
captain. He was naturalized an 
1899, and lives and writes now in New York City. 
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W For Christmasa; 


The Treasured Gift 


For a gift of permanent value; a 
tribute to the good taste of the 
one who gives and of the one 
who receives, Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary is ideal. 
delight anyone who reads, writes 


or studies, for it is a constant |¥ 
source of the information needed | 


most frequently. This Christmas 
give the handsome, Bible Paper 
edition of 


WEBSTER’S 


COLLEGIATE k:}) 


DICTIONARY 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 
It is Based Upon 
Webster’s New International 


A splendid vocabulary of 106,000 
words with definitions, etymolo- 
gies, pronunciations, and use—a 
dictionary of Biography—a Gazet- 
teer department—a special section 
showing, with illustrations, the 
rules of punctuation, use of capi- 
tals, abbreviations, etc.—Foreign 
words and phrases—and a wealth 
of other useful information. 


Solves the Gift Problem 
foryoucangiveW ebster’s Collegiate 
to a business or professional man, 
to a college student or school 
child, to a woman in the home, 
and know that it is a most grati- 
fying gift of lasting helpfulness. 

1700 illustrations ; 1256 pages; printed 
on Bible Paper; bound in full limp 
Leather with gold stamping, $7.50; in 
flexible Fabrikoid, gold stamped, $6.00; 
in art Canvas, $5.00. 


Purchase of yourbookseller; sendorder 
and remittance direct to us; or write 
for information and sample pages. | 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


45 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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LITERARY CLUB SERVICE—NEW BOOKS 


TALBOT MUNDY 
Told in the East. BOBBS-MERRILL. 1920. 


Talbot Mundy is a naturalized American, com- 
ing here in 1911. He was born in London in 
1879, educated at Rugby, was in the British 
Government Service in India and East Africa, 
and has contributed, notably to ‘‘Adventure’”’ 
magazine, his colorful stories of the East. He is 
living now in San Diego, California. 


VINCENT O’SULLIVAN 


Interval. Included in The Best Short Stories of 

1917. 

Vincent O’Sullivan was born in New York 
City in 1872. He was educated in England and 
France, and lives for the most part in the latter 
country. 


MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason. 
NAM. 1896. 

Monsieur Jonquelle. APPLETON. 1923. 
Harrison County, West Virginia, is the birth- 

place of Mr. Post. He was graduated from the 

State University and has practised law and en- 

gaged in politics in his native state. He resides 

at Lost Creek. 


REFERENCES: 


Our Short Story Writers. 
Cargoes for Crusoes. Grant Overton. 
PLETON, DORAN, LITTLE, BROWN. 


PUT- 


Ap- 


T. S. STRIBLING 


Although a born wanderer, T. S. Stribling 
makes his home in Clifton, Tennessee, where he 
spent his childhood. At an early age he began 
his travels—to Cuba, Canada, and South Amer- 
ica. In New Orleans he first set up shop as a 
writer, doing seven stories a day for the first 
winter. His recent novel, ‘‘ Birthright’’, received 
unusual notices. Several of his short stories 
have been published in ‘‘ Everybody’s”’. 


ARTHUR TRAIN 

Confessions of Artemus Quibble. SCRIBNER. 1911. 

This lawyer-author was born at Boston in 1875 
and was graduated from Harvard. He lives and 
practises his profession in New York City. His 
last two novels, ‘“‘His Children’s Children’? and 
“The Needle’s Eye’’, have superseded the fame 
of his stories. 


REFERENCE: 
Authors of the Day. 


GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 
George Kibbe Turner was born at Quincy, 
Illinois, in 1869. He has been engaged in various 
types of newspaper and editorial work and lives 
at Hastings-on-Hudson. His stories have been 
appearing in “‘The Saturday Evening Post”’. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Drama 


The House Into Which We Are Born, by Jacques Copeau [Theatre 
Arts] 

The Colonnade, by Stark Young [Theatre Arts] 

The Judge, A Play in Four Acts, by Maxim Gorky, trans. by 
Marie Zakrevsky and Barrett H. Clark [McBride]. 

The Soul of the Moving Picture, by Walter S. Bloem, trans. by 
Allen W. Porterfield [Dutton] 

A Mized Foursome, A Comedy in Three Acts, by Francis Neilson 
[Huebsch] 

The Twentieth-Century Theatre, by Frank Vernon, 
trod. by John Drinkwater [Houghton]. 

Singing Jailbirds, A Drama in Four Acts, by Upton Sinclair 
[Pasadena: Sinclair] 

Restoration Comedy: 1660-1720, by Bonamy Dobrée [Oxford]. 

The Contemporary Drama of Russia, by Leo Wiener [Little]. 

The Drama in Europe, in Theory and Practice, by Eleanor F. 
Jourdain, M. A. Oxon. [Holt] 

Moses, A Play, a Protest and a Proposal, by Lawrence Langner 
[Liveright] 

The Inn of Discontent, 
Wilde [Little] 

The Desire for Change, A ( 
son[ Huebsch] 

The Impossible Philanthropist, A Comedy in Four Acts, by Fran- 
cis Neilson [Huebsch] 

The Tragedy of Mr. Punch, A Fantastic Play in Prologue and One 
Act, by Russell Thorndike and Reginald Arkell, introd. essay 
by Max Beerbohm [Liveright] 

The Organised Theatre: A Plea in Civics, by St 
[Macmillan]. 

An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, by Allardyce Nicoll, M.A 
[Brentano] 

The Women in Shakespeare's Plays, A Critical Study from the 
Dramatic and the Psychological Points of View and in Relation 
to the Development of Shakespeare's Art, by Agnes Mure Mac 
Kenzie [Doubleday, Page] 


with an in- 


und Other Fantastic Plays, by Percival 


“omedy in Three Acts, by Francis Neil- 


John Ervine 


ind Literary Studies 


Essays 


by William Lyon Phelps [Scribner] 
ed. for college use by Benjamin A. 


As I Like It, Second Series, 

Forum Papers, First Series, 
Heydrick, A.M. [Duffield] 

Critical Studies of the Works of Charles Dickens, by George Gis 
sing, with an introd. and bibliography of Gissing by Temple 
Scott [Greenberg] 

Dead Reckonings in Fiction, by Dorothy Brewster and Angus 
Burrell [Longmans] 

Punch and Judy, and Other Essays, by Maurice Baring [Double- 
day]. 

Prejudices: Fourth Series, by H. L. Mencken [Knopf]. 

The Genius of Style, by W. C. Brownell [Scribner]. 

Italian Silhouettes, ty Ruth Shepard Phelps [Knopf]. 

Writing by Types, A Manual of Composition for College Students, 
by Albert C. Baugh, Paul C. Kitchen, Matthew W. Black 
[Century]. 

Utopian Essays, by John Veiby [pub. at South Bend, Ind.]. 

Unmailed Letters, by Joseph H. Odell [Dutton] 

The Modern German Novel, A Series of Studies and Appreciations, 
by Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer [Jones] 

Mysticism in Robert Browning, by Rufus M. Jones, Litt.D., LL.D. 
[Macmillan]. 

Friends with Life, by Anne C. E. Allinson [Harcourt]. 

The English Novel of To-day, by Gerald Gould [London: Joh: 
Castle}. 

A Short Survey of Czech Literature, by F. Chudoba [Dutton] 

Une Heure Avec. , Deuxiéme Série, by Frédéric Lefévre 
[Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise] 

Medieval Romance in England, A Study of the Sources and Ana 
logues of the Non-Cyclic Metrical Romances, by Laura A. Hib 
bard, Ph.D. [Oxford]. 

An Outline History of French Literature, by H. Stanley Schwarz 
Ph.D. [Knopf] 


Health 


Health of the Worker, How to Safeguard It, by Lee K. Franke! 
Ph.D. and Bessie Bunzel, M.A.—The Child in School, Care 
Its Health, by Thomas D. Wood, M.D.—Your Mind and You 
Mental Health, by George K. Pratt, M.D.—Adolescenc 
Educational and Hygienic Problems, by Maurice A. Bigelow 
Ph.D.—Home Care of the Sick, When Mother Does the Nursing 
by Clara D. Noyes, R.N.—Ezercises for Health, by Lenna | 
Meanes, M.D. [Funk—National Health Series]. 

How to Keep Well, by Andrew F. Currier, M.D. [Century]. 

The Lazy Colon, Newer Methods and Latest Advances of Scien: 
in the Treatment of Constipation, by Charles M. Campbell ar 
Albert K. Detwiller, M.D. [N. Y.: Educational Press]. 





THE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 
(see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature wiil be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of ‘“‘The Century’’; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide’’ of ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review’’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V.S. Berry, chairman of the fine arts com- 
mittee, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service’’. 


Short Stories of America. Robert L. Ramsay. 


HE second instalment of THE BOooK- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 
rary American short story treats of fifteen 


writers of ‘‘Stories of Personal Reaction’’. 

Some of these authors fall into more than 

one group, and will be mentioned again un- 

der other heads. For such of them as have 

published collections of stories we have in- 

dicated one or more representative works. 
As a general reference list we suggest: 


Indexes 
Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. 
H. W. WILSON. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 


Anthologies 
Alexander 


Edward J. 


Representative American Short Stories. 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, etc. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 

Thrice Told Tales. 
Dopp, MEAD. 

Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. 

The Stories Editors Buy and Why. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 

Modern Short Stories. Frederick Houk Law. 
CENTURY. 

Short Stories. Kenneth 


Contemporary 
Robinson. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


Blanche Colton Williams. 
Raymond 


Jean Wick. 


Allan 


References 


The Development of the American Short Story. 
Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. 

Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. Dopp, MEAD. 
The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 
The Advance of the American Short Story. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
HOLT. 

Short Story Writing for Profit. M. 


SMALL, MAYNARD. : 
N. B. Fagin. SELTZER. 


Short Story Writing. 
How to Write Stories. Walter B. Pitkin. Har- 
T. H. Uzzell. 


Joseph. 


COURT, BRACE. 
Narrative Technique. 
BRACE. 

A Handbook on Story Writing. 
Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 
A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. Clark. 

MACMILLAN. 
The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman. BoBBSs-MERRILL. 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BOBBS-MERRILL. 
R. W. Neal. 
R. W. Neal. 


HARCOURT, 


Blanche Colton 


Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. 
OXFORD. 

Short Stories in 
OXFORD. 

Writing the Short Story. J. B. Esenwein. 
HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 

Authors of the Day. Grant Overton. 


the Making. 
HINDs, 


DORAN. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of 8vo editions, the average page meas- 
urement 4 1/8 « 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo_ size. 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 
will be furnished promptly on request, for either premium or standard edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys. Four volumes. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek’ and Roman Biography and Mythology, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ete., ete. An elaborate 
index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes. 


Jane Austen 
Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Sia volumes. 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 
Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury 
Eighteen volumes. 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter. This is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce. The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions 


Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 

Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Six volumes 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce. 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 

Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 

Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes. 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations Ten volumes. 


Milestones of History 
A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available. 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date. Five volumes. 


THE QUINN & BODEN CO. Rahway, New Jersey 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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The Service that Brentano's is 
happy to render is a delight to 
new Clients and a comfort to old 
ones. For here will be found all 
Books, on all Subjects — and an 
intelligent Service that makes 
book-ordering easy whether you 
are around the corner or around 
the World from us. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
FIFTH AVENUE 33 NEW YORK 


Washington Chicago London Paris 
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700 Publishers 


issue practically all the Books the 
American public read and study. 
Maintaining for your bookseller a 
well-organized central source of 
supply of the important titles of 
these houses is part of our con- 
tribution to the convenience of 
your bookbuying. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
NEW YORK 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 


Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henry 
S. Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Aley, 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 


II: Stories of Personal Reaction 


MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


The Perfect Tribute. SCRIBNER. 1906. 


Of Kentucky origin, Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews is the sister of Bishop Shipman of 
New York City. She is married to Judge W. S. 
Andrews of the Court of Appeals, and although 
her home is in Syracuse she spends her winters in 
Albany with her husband. They belong to the 
Triton Fishing Club and go on frequent fishing 
trips into Canada. There Mrs. Andrews gets 
the background for her French-Canadian stories. 
Her work appears in “Scribner’s”’ and in “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal’’. 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Whom the Gods Destroyed. SCRIBNER. 1902. 


Josephine Daskam Bacon was born in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1876. She was educated at 
Smith College and her first published volume was 
““Smith College Stories”. She has some twenty 
five published works to her credit. Though her 
home is in Tannersville, New York, she spends 
her winters in New York City, in one of the great 
apartment houses such as she likes to write 

about. She most frequently contributes to 

“The Saturday Evening Post’”’, “The Woman’s 
Home Companion”’, ‘The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal’’, and “The Delineator” 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 

Mrs. Banning, of Irish descent, was born in 
Minnesota and lives in Duluth. She is a gradu- 
ate of Vassar College who has done social work in 
Chicago, and in Europe during the first year of 
the war. She is active politically as well as 
socially, and is much in demand at women’s clubs. 
‘“‘A Handmaid of the Lord’’, her latest novel, 
follows four earlier ones. Her short stories ap- 
pear in ‘‘The Woman’s Home Companion” and 
“*The Ladies’ Home Journal’’. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Elementals. In Cosmopolitan, April, 1922. 


Stephen Vincent Benét is best known for his 
poetry and is rightly classed among the finest of 
the younger poets of America. He was born in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1898, and is a gradu- 
ate of Yale. His first novel was ‘“‘The Beginning 
of Wisdom”. His short stories are to be found 
in ‘‘The Red Book” and in ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” and 
“‘Liberty”’. In his opinion “‘Elementals”’ is his 
best piece of short fiction. 
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DANA BURNET 
Fog. In The Best Short Stories of 1916. 


Dana Burnet also is best known for his poetry. 
He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1888 and was 
educated in Cincinnati and at Cornell University. 
From 1911 to 1918 he was on the New York 
‘*Evening Sun”’. He contributes to ‘‘The Satur- 
day Evening Post”’, ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home Journal’’, 
“*Collier’s”, and ‘‘Good Housekeeping”’. 


STRUTHERS BURT 
Each in His Generation. In O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories of 1920. 
John O’ May and Other Stories. SCRIBNER. 1918. 


(Maxwell) Struthers Burt began his writing 
career as a reporter on the “‘Times” in Phila- 
delphia, where he was born in 1882. He was 





graduated from Princeton and studied at Merton | 


College, Oxford, England. Later he was an 


instructor in English at Princeton. During the | 
war he served as a private in the United States | 


Air Service. He is now a cattle ranchman at 


Bar B. C. Ranch in Wyoming. His stories may | 
be found in several past collections of Mr. | 


O’Brien’s “‘Best Short Stories’, and in ‘“‘Scrib- 
ner’s”’ and “‘The Saturday Evening Post”’. 


DONN BYRNE 


The Wind Bloweth. CENTURY. 1922. 


Although born in New York City, Donn Byrne 
shows the influence of his Irish inheritance and 


education. He studied in Dublin and in Paris | 


and Leipzig, and married a Dublin girl in 1911. 
He has lived much of his life in New York and 
along the Atlantic coast, and has been associated 
with the New York “Sun” and the Brooklyn 
“Daily Eagle’. He was formerly noted as an 
international amateur athlete. His short novel 
““Messer Marco Polo” was enthusiastically re- 
ceived upon its publication in 1921. Mr. Byrne 
is a frequent contributor to ‘‘ Collier’s”’. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Hillsboro People. Hout. 1915. 


Home Fires in France. Hout. 1918. 


* Dorothy Canfield Fisher is an American novel- 
ist whose books have been widely read here, in 
England, and in France. She comes of old New 
England stock; but part of her early life was spent 
in Ohio, where her father was president of the 
state university, and much of her early education 
was received in France. Her first collection of 
short stories about Vermont people was “‘ Hills- 
boro People’. All of Mrs. Fisher’s work is con- 
cerned with the intimate problems of personal life. 
The stories in ‘Home Fires in France” were writ- 
ten during the war in southern France while her 
little daughter was convalescing and Mrs. Fisher 
was in charge of a large convalescent home for 
French children. She and her family are living 
quietly now on a farm in Vermont. Most of 
(Continued on third page following) 








e ; t 
make your interes 
aa TORS pay~ 


Heretofore your interest in books 
has been an expense. You can 
make it show profit if you have a 
moderate amount of capital to 
invest. If you are interested, 
write us for information about the 
possibilities of opening a Book- 


shop in your community. 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
354 FourthAve. NewYork. 


Room 908 





HUGH 
WALPOLE 


THE OLD LADIES 


*“‘I thought ‘The Cathedral’ 
was Walpole’s best book, and 
so it was till ‘The Old Ladies’ 
appeared. This is a truly re- 


markable novel and will give 

its author a still higher place 

in modern literature.”’ 
—William Lyon Phelps 


HUGH WALPOLE 


THE 
OLDLADIES 


BOOKS Net $2.00 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 


tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 





ALFRED, N. Y. 


The friendliest bookshop in Western New York is 
NORAH BINNS’ BOX OF BOOKS 
(THE ALFRED COLLEGE BOOKSHOP) 

Mail orders a specialty 








ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Walter Landor Hirshberg’s 
TRAYMORE BOOKSHOP 


1709 Boardwalk: Traymore Hotel 
Browse With the World's Cognoscenti 


BOSTON, MASS. 











FRENCH ITALIAN 
Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. S 
CHOENHOF’ 
Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 
SPANISH GERMAN 


Books of All Publishers 
Service of Public Libraries Our Specialty 


HALL’S BOOK SHOP 
361 Boylston Street, Back Bay, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BOSTON 











Magazine Subscriptions Fine Stationery Books 
MARY KNOWLES GIFT SHOP 
84 Newkirk Plaza BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 


BRENTANO’S INc. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 


All books reviewed and advertised in 
THE BOOKMAN on sale at 


STEWART KIDD 
Stationers 





Booksellers 
19-23 East 4th Street 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


One of the South's Largest Bookstores 
THE JAMES & LAW COMPANY 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
Our service includes getting, on special order without extra 
charge, any book not in stock when desired. 
Visstors and correspondents invited. 

















Engravers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


EDITH FARNSWORTH’S BOOK SHOP 
Broadmoor Hotel 
Colorado Springs 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Books of All Publishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Book Shop 


Lending Library 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


Let us send you our monthly list of new books 


**AGNEW’S”’ 
Booksellers and Stationers 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 





Colorado 





























47 Main Street 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


Booksellers and Stationers 
471 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
Opp. the Public Library 











Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPAWY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
M. J. WHALEY, INc. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Street 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 
19 East 47th Street NEW YORK 
New Books First Editions 


NEW YORK 


Rare Books 
Catalogue on Request 


We Secure Any Book in Print at the Lowest Market Price 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 
If interested in the latest publications, write for our monthly 


list Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request. 





Find the 
SUNWISE TURN 


at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 
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With This Ring Challenged 


By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA By HELEN R. MARTIN 
\ delicious tale of an attractive spinster in a small A superb new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Snob”’ 
town who refuses to be put on the shelf and goes to in which a splendid woman of indomitable courage 
the city adventuring. By the author of ‘Chloe and gay bravado leaves to her brilliant, spoiled 
Molone,’’ etc $1.75 son a heritage that he cannot ignor« $2.00 
‘ 
London Alleys and Byw ays and Courts By ALAN STAPLETON 
“Old London” with its untrodden, picturesque byways and landmarks of days gone by is charmingly pic- 
tured in Mr. Stapleton’s entertaining account, illustrated with 67 full-page pen and pencil sketches $5.00 


Charles Dickens 


A Critical Study 
By GEORGE GISSING 


The Bravo Mystery 
and Other Cases 


By SIR JOHN HALL, Bart. 
A lucid, instructive and mature estimate 
of Charles Dickens, of his purpose, his 
art and his position in the world of 
letters. $3.00 


The Spirit of the Wild 


By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALW YN 


Five notorious mystery cases of various 
countries, more strange, more fascinating 
than fiction Illustrated. $3.50 


The Men Who Make 


Our Novels 


By CHARLES GC. BALDWIN The artist-writer introduces twenty-five 


wild animals with delightful pen sketches 
and forty beautiful illustrations. $4.00 





\ completely revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this popular work, brought up to 
1 le 4 > 
date. Uniform with The Modern Ameri- 4 gatioping tale of swash 


scum Wiediere Seties $2.50 iucklos and pirates. eat. SMOkKe Rings and 
lants and lovely ladies, Roundelays 


mystery, sword play and 


* 9% . . . ry 

A Sceptic’s Religion treasure hunting, back in Blending of Verse and Prose 
' less Vack Toumeel i Since Raleigh’s Time 
By JOHN COWPER POWYS New York Towne of 1703 * 
: “THE SHADOW ¢& - WILFRED PARTINGTON 
The author of ‘‘The Complex Vision” ¢Caprain” By E. B Gengeee by WILFRED PARTINGTON 
gives what he thinks human life requires gang A A. Knipe. $2.00 Fragrant, aromatic, lingering — the 
to keep its illusion of dignity and beauty smoke dreams of the last 300 years. With 
in the presence of scientific truth. $1.00 woodcuts by Norman Jones. $2.50 
bd) 


- 
ul 


Masters of Modern Art 


\ popular series of Art Monographs by eminent critics, dealing with the work of modern artist | ~ The new 
titles are —RENOIR, by Francois Fosca; GAUGUIN, by Robert Rey; CEZANNE, by Tri can eh 
CLAUDE MONET, by Camille Mauclair. Each volume contains forty reproductions of tl aw estins work. 


$1.75 each 


The Chaste Diana By B. Banneoven 


Another enchanting romance by the author of ‘‘ The Divine Lady,” a tale of frills and snuff boxes. of h 

skirts and flashing steel. We meet Mrs. Oldfield, the star actress, prodigiously ruffled; the staid Duk mi 
Bolton; the beautiful Lavinia Fenton, the Queen’s favorite, and the impish Polly Peachum of “ The Be “ ", 
Opera."’ Uniform with “‘ The Divine Lady.” 3rd large printing eso 


ae ft," DODD, MEAD & COMPAN r oe | 
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THE BQOKMAN 





Spring Announcement ‘Number 


AN ILLUSTRATED SECTION 


.* pages of photographs — some portraits, some informal snapshots — including such authors as 
Mark Iwain, Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, Kathleen Norris, Homer Croy, Dorot hy Canfield, 


Eugene O’Neill, etc. 
WILLIAM McFEE 


The seagoing novelist writes a sharp paper of sound counsel called ‘‘ Advice to a Young Woman About 


to Travel’. 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


An ironical character study, ‘“‘A Life Fulfilled’. Illustrated by Margaret Freeman 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 


Another of the delightful ‘‘Spilled Beans’’ burlesques. After reading Mark Twain’s autobiography, 
the wry hog hastened to furnish us with “‘ The Intimate Autobiography of Mr. Benchley”’. Illustrated 


by Herb Roth 
JOHN ERSKINE 


“Outlines” discusses the tendency of America to have its facts carefully predigested. A survey of the 
various ‘‘outline’’ books. 


RUDYARD KIPLING—PETER B. KYNE 


An article by Grant Overton; an interview by Arnold Patrick. 


THE SEASON’S SURVEY 


What's What Among the Season's Books — by the Editor. 

Current Short Stories — THE BOOKMAN'S quarterly review by Gerald H. Carson. 
New Novels — reviewed by Isabel Paterson. 

New Biographies — reviewed by Herbert Gorman. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Dr. Joseph Collins analyzes current biographies and autobiographies in terms of the psychopathic, and 
makes several startling discoveries. 

Books that interpret children to their parents are examined by Eva v. B. Hansl. 

A reply to the President of Middlebury College. A Dartmouth instructor of English, Arthur Corning 
White, defends modern teaching methods as criticized in Paul Dwight Moody’s ‘‘ The Age of Lawlessness”’ 
in the "January BooKMAN. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 





Published every month by 
Geores H. Doran Company 
Pusuication Orrice, 10 Ferry Street, Concorp, N. H. 
EpiroRiAL AND GENERAL Orrices, 244 Mapison Avenvcg, New York Crry 
Joun Farrar, Editor Grant Overton, Associate Editor 
Canadian postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Copyright, 1925, by George H. Doran Company. Al! rights reserved. 


All Mss. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of Taz Bookman, and accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
All wnquiries and changes of address should be mailed to the General Offices, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Among the Varied Titles on the Non-Fiction 
Dutton List of 1924 


JANUARY 


Episodes Before Thirty 
By ALGERNON BLA CKWOOD 
Autobiography extraordinary 


The Mystical Element of Religion 
By FRIEDRICH von HUGEL 
In two vols. 


$2.50 


2d ed. $12.00 


FEBRUARY 


Man and Mystery in Asia 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI $3.00 


MARCH 


W. H. Hudson: A Portrait 
By MORLEY ROBERTS 


Our Foreign Affairs 
By PAUL S. MOWRER 


The Foreign Policies of Soviet 
Russia 


By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 


APRIL 


Daedalus 
By J. B. S. HALDANE 
Startling biological forecasts 


Icarus 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Will science destroy our civilization? 


MAY 


The Foundations of Einstein’s 
Theory 
By ERWIN FREUNDLICH 


The Mastery of Fear 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH 


Camp Grub 
By ELON JESSUP 3.50 


JUNE 
The Story of Canned Food 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 
JULY 


The Adventures of Harlequin 
By FRANCIS BICKLEY ( Illustrated ) 


Cancer 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


AUGUST 


Elizabethans 
By A. H. BULLEN 


The Mongol in Our Midst 
By F. G. CROOKSHANK 
SEPTEMBER 
Unmailed Letters 
By JOSEPH H. ODELL 
Women and Leisure 
By LORINE PRUETTE 
OCTOBER 


Leaves from a Russian Diary 
By P. SOROKIN 


My Duel with the Vatican 
By A. LOISY 
NOVEMBER 


The History of the Temple 
By J. B. WILLIAMSON 


The Tale of Our Merchant Ships 
By C. E. CARTWRIGHT $3.00 


$8.00 


DECEMBER 


Einstein’s Theory of Relativity 
By MAX BORN $5.00 


Narcissus 


By GERALD HEARD $1.00 


AN IMPORTANT ISSUE OF JANUARY, 1925 


Seventy Years of Life and Labor 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


The life story of Samuel Gompers is also the story of an organization which under his as the guiding in- 


fluence increased in membership more than ten-fold, numbering now nearly 3,000,000 men. 


some volumes. 


In two hand- 
Probably $10.00 


These books are obtainable through any bookstore; if not, they can be had direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Limuzted Edztions— . 


To be issued in advance of publication 
of the regular edition: 


Aldous Huxley 


THOSE BARREN LEAVES. A new novel by this young English author. 
5 pecial de luxe edition, of 250 copies, numbered and autographed, printed on 
special hand made paper, bound with vellum back and corners, special 
imported hand made paper:sides and end papers, leather label on backbone, 


stamped in gold, gilt top, deckled edges, silk head and foot bands. Boxed, 
$5.00. Ready in January. 


W’. Somerset Maugham 
THE PAINTED VEIL. The latest novel by this distinguished writer. 
Special de luxe edition, of 250 copies, numbered and autographed, printed on 
special hand made paper, bound with vellum back and corners, special 
imported hand made paper sides and end papers, leather label on backbone, 


stamped in gold, gilt top, deckled edges, silk head and foot bands. Boxed, 
$5.00. Ready in April. 


Michael Arlen 


MAY FAIR. A new collection in which this “literary star of the day” car- 
ries on the fortunes of THESE CHARMING PEOPLE. Special de luxe 
edition, of 250 copies, numbered and autographed, printed on special hand 
made paper, bound with vellum back and corners, special imported hand made 
paper sides and end papers, leather label on backbone, stamped in gold, gilt 
top, deckled edges, silk head and foot bands. Boxed, $5.00. Ready in May. 


A_few_numbered and autographed special edition copies of the following are available: 
KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS — Ernest Bramah - - Net, $10.00 
THE CATHEDRAL — Hugh Walpole - - - - Net, 7.50 


Numbered copies of these editions will be assigned in the order in which 
subscriptions are received. Address all subscriptions to 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY =. Publishers 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


HUADDDOEDODOSUDEDSDNOEDDDCNUADOL AS DUNOILE ESS IDSOGOSUGNDUSERDADLUDDG DORA GUGULEOTEDCUANUGCEELOAEEUTADGAAASAU AEA UTUHIN 
—————— ess eee 
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New Books From 
Beacon Allll 


Here are the new books for February reading when winds 
whistle, and the snow drifts high, when open fires feel 
cozy and an easy chair spells comfort. A ‘‘stay-at-home”’ 
month, when, with a good book as companion, one travels 











“Ghe Slave Ship 


By Mary Johnston 


The finest novel by 
America’s leading histori- 
cal novelist, dealing with 
Colonial Virginia and the 
eighteenth-century — slave 
trade especially the 
transporting of the ne- 
Second printing 

$2.00 


grocs 


Paradise 


By Cosmo Hamilton 
The story of a gay and 
reckless Englishman, 
moulded by war and a 
woman's loving intuition 
into fine manhood. 
‘*Paradise”’ is a thorough 
ly clean, wholesome ro- 
mance, in which Mr 
Hamilton has given us 
perhaps the finest picture 
yet drawn of life in after- 
the-War London $2.00 


“Go Babylon 


By Larry Barretto 

What does New York do 
to the young man with 
ideals who comes there 
to seek his fortune? A 
fascinating story of love, 
business, and social life in 


that modern Babylon 
$2.00 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 
Publishers 
34 Beacon St., Boston 


the fireside reading route without stirring from home 


a 


* 


? 


Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance 
By Ford Madox Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer) 


An intimate biography of the great novelist by his long-time 
friend who collaborated in the writing of ‘‘Romance”’ and “‘ The 
Inheritors.’’ Every lover of Conrad will want this book. $2.50 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


A Critical Biography. By John A. Steuart 
Mr. Steuart has here unveiled various phases of Stevenson's 
career, and his frank but eminently fair biography has aroused 
much controversy. With frontispieces. 2 volumes. $8.00 


“he Letters of Olive Schreiner: 1876-1920 


By S. C. Cronwright- Schreiner 
\ companion volume to ‘‘ The Life of Olive Schreiner,”’ con- 
taining self-revealing letters to her husband, Havelock Ellis 
and many friends Illustrated. $5.00 


“6he DNNew Barbarians 


By Wilbur C. Abbott 
Shall Democracy, as defined by our history, stand in the 
United States or shall ‘the new barbarians"? — whether they 
call themselves socialists, anarchists, or communists—be allowed 
to make it over? A vital book for all thinking Americans. $2.50 


Representative Plays. 4 Volumes 
By Henry Arthur Jones 


This Library Edition contains seventeen plays of permanent 
worth displaying the progress and accomplishment of a foremost 
English dramatist. 4 volumes. The set, $10.00. Each $2.50 


“When Life Loses its Lest 


By Abraham Myerson, M.D. 
Dr. Myerson, an expert neurologist, explains for the layman 
the causes of boredom and the cure for it. This is the ninth 
volume in ‘‘ The Mind and Health Series.” $1.75 


Lions ’n’ “Gigers ’n’ Everything 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
A book for every member of the family, about the habits and 


psychology of the animals behind the gilded cages of the circus 
menagerie. Fifth printing. $2.00 
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ed LOUISE JORDAN MILN 
ln a RO ce aye ga The Soul 
hose Stori f China ich ti 17 mer oj 


Sitanrune Has written a delightful new book: CHINA 


Glimpsed in Tales of Today and Yesterday 
6 Louise Jonpan Miiw 6 Louise Jonpan Miin 
re puise Jordan Miln loves China and her life and, as the meee 
“rwU New York Evening Post says, “Her extensive travels i "WU 
ven her a fund of information whi t 
In th $y lume, through ed 


t was and as it is. $2.00 


By LUCILLE VAN SLYKE 


NORA PAY futhor of “Little Miss By-the-Day, 


Nora becomes a meri hant princess with a gorgeous Fifth Avenue S|} p Sut Nor 1 pavs for succe 


How? ‘The answer makes the story —a stirring novel of love, ambition and busit advent 


By PERCIVAL C. WREN 


SEAU GESTE Author of “The Wages of Virtue,” 


A thrilling mys 
Legion. Men, « 


Virtue,” or seen the film, will relish this new tale. $2.00. 


story of love, courage, self-sacrifice and wild adventure in the French Foreigt 


tor ich & 
ially, will enjoy it and anyone, man or woman, who has read “The Wag 


te Z 
f 


ry 
pec 


ADVENTURES with ROD ann HARPOON 
ALONG THE FLORIDA KEYS By WENDELL ENDICOTT 


\ sportsman’s thrilling adventures along the Florida Keys. Mr. Endicott, in contrast with the usual 
uccessful fisherman, freely tells his secrets of the best fishing grounds in the different seasons, describ- 
ing the proper tackle and rods, and the right kind of bait, in a way that will prove in 


fisherman, veteran or novice. 80 remarkable illustrations. $4.00. 





JAPAN FROM WITHIN By J. INGRAM BRYAN 


\ concise, authoritative account of Japan’s political, economic and religious condition and resources, 


lc and 
indicating her future relations as a ¢ ympetitor with inglish-speaking nations. $4.50. 


ROUND THE WORLD By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER 


ade 4 — a _ e , sel , a fe 
\ famous traveler describes in fascinating detail such places off the beaten track as Korea, the Pacific 


Islands, Java, Patagonia and the little-known Island of Bali. Jllustrated. $5.00. 


OLD SPODE By T. G. CANNON 


1 
} 


\ complete and very readable account of Spode — the famous English porcelain and ware — from its 


nception t the present day, with 57 beautiful illustrations. $5.00. 


CHATS ON WEDGWOOD WARE By HARRY BARNARD 


The wares produced by Josiah Wedgwood and his immediate successors fully described, with much 
llectors. Fully lustrated. $4.00 


naterial given of first importance to « 


443 Fourth Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY _ New York 
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Sperinc Books 





that will appear in January and February, 1925 


The Virgin Flame 


by Ernest Pascal (Author of The Dark Swan) 


Jazz can be horrifying, even destructive. 


Its expression in music and in life almost 


destroys the young American composer who struggled for finer harmonies. No 


novel of today has a more timely or gripping theme. 


No book of any day “or 
32 


American life more passionately, nor with more penetrating insight. 00 


cA revival of two important Saltus books 


Mr. Incoul’s 
Misadventure 


by Edgar Saltus 


The first and also the best of Mr. Saltus’ 
numerous fictions. ‘‘A novel which is 
sure to be condemned by everyone who 
prefers platitude to paradox, or tea and 
toast to truffles and red pepper.’ $2.00 


The Anatomy of 
Negation 


by Edgar Saltus 


Mr. Saltus is a scientific pessimist, as 
witty, as bitter, as satirical, as interest- 
ing and as insolent co humanity as are 
his predecessors, Schopenhauer and 
Von Hartmann. $2.00 


The Problem of Atlantis 


by Lewis Spence 


Here is all the available evidence on the subject of the lost continent, from the time 
of Plato to the eruption of Mt. Pelee, when cooling lava presented speculative data. 


(With 16 full-page plates) $3.00 


Beatrice D’Este and Her Court 
by Robert de la Sizeranne 


Who could cram a lifetime of luxury, festivity, travel and diplomacy into the period 
lying between her fifteenth and twentieth years like Beatrice D’Este? Her vivid 
life and that of three other women who lived at the same time at the Court of Milan, 
in the most splendid days of Ludovic the Moor, are here described. 


(With 8 portrait plates) $3.50 


Dynamic Symmetry in Composition 
by Jay Hambidge 


A collection of paintings and drawings showing the methods which artists have 


used to apply the principles of dynamic symmetry to picture composition. 
cinating study for both layman and artist. 


A fas- 
$3.00 
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New Books for Those Who Read With Wisdom 


Two Great and 


Popular Biographies 


Third 
Large 
Printing! 


THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF 
CLEOPATRA 


By Arthur Weigall 


“A fascinating study of the im- 
mortal Egyptian and her rela- 
tions with Antony and Julius 
Caesar. The great trio stand 
forth, not godlike, but deeply 
human. Here is a fresh inter- 
pretation of history, with con- 
centration on purely human 
values that invests ancient days 
with the warm interest of cur- 
rent times.” — Philadelphia 
North American. 


“The story of Cleopatra told 
with all its thrills and all of its 
intrigue, and from it emerges 
the picture of the queen of 
Egypt, shorn of its traditional 
terrifying power over men and 
clothed in a new garb Of mother- 
hood and _ statecraft.’’ — Chi- 
cago Tribune. Illustrated. $5.00 


MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 


By Hilaire Belloc 


“In addition to being drama the 
volume is history, besides pos- 
sessing literary effectiveness to 
an extraordinary degree, it is 
based on exhaustive examina- 
tion of sources."’ — Bookman. 


“A fascinating story of a 
fascinating woman who shares 
with Mary Queen of Scots a 
unique place in martyred 
royalty. History — and charm. 
Hilaire Belloc combines them in 
this book.””— Chicago Daily 
News. Illustrated. $5.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS : 


BIRD ISLANDS 
OF PERU 


By Robert C. Murphy 


The naturalist’s colorful story of the 
picturesque Guano Islands off the 
coast of Peru and the myriad birds f) 
which are the source of one of the 
world’s greatest industries. In the 
Putnam series with ‘‘Galapagos”’ 
dealing with travel, adventure and 
natural history. Illustrated with a 
wealth of unusual photographs. $5.00 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MARY JACOBI PUTNAM 


Edited by Ruth Putnam, Litt.D. 
A memoir of one of the pioneers in the battle to ex- 
tend the field of woman’s activity. One of the first 
women physicians, she was distinguished for her de- 
voted work among the poor of New York. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE BIBLE 
By Fletcher Allen 

A brief biography of every character in the Bible. A 

valuable reference book for both grown ups and 

children. 


THE COPY SHOP By Edward Hungerford 


The unusual and often humorous adventures of a 
guileless young man who breaks into the newspaper 
world. $2.00 


BACKFURROW By G. D. Eaton 


A powerful novel of American farm life in the North- 
west. Vivid in its portrayal of the hungers, the joys, 
the strength and frailties of these apparently prosaic 
characters. $2.00 


A New Maude Royden Book 
CHRIST TRIUMPHANT 


Miss Royden, a national figure in England, distinguished 
for her work in the improvement of social and industrial 
conditions, teaches the practical application of Christian 
faiths to our problems of modern life. Her confidence and 
clear thinking have an appeal for everyone. $1.25 


2 West 45th Street - NEW YORK 
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Earth’s noblest thing, wrote Lowell 4 necessary evil, a ony iral temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly 
fascination, and a painted ill, wrote St. Chrysostom a thousand years ago 


Saints or Sinners 


When the Emperor Theophilus jestingly said to one 
of the beauties of his court, Woman ts the source of 
evil in the world! she quickly replied, Woman ts 
also the cause of much good! Both were right; Joan 
of Arc and other saintly and noble women come to 
mind at once as typical of ‘* earth’s noblest thing,” 
who have been the cause of much good. In contrast 
we have ‘‘the deadly fascination and the painted 
ill”’ of the daughters of Aphrodite, such as the 
capricious Venus Victrix whose remarkable beauty 
enslaved a ruler of proud Castile and whose power 
over him was so great that sycophant courtiers 
who attended this favorite at her bath drank of its 
waters in token of adulation. The stories of these 
two women, remarkable as they are, are no more 
unusual than those of other saints and sinners who 
have uplifted or degraded men throughout the ages 
since the day of Eve. These stories are told ina 
series of copyrighted volumes by ten talented 
contemporary authors in 
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Her Story in all Ages and all Lands on a scale never before attempted 


Historical and descriptive. Tells about the women of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe and America, of the 
Orient, and of the backward races in the far places, and curious social customs in times past and as they exist to-day. 
Shows woman as she is, noble and true or viciousand false; describes her as the helpmate or the toy of man, gives 
interesting accounts of her emancipation, the development of her intellectual strength, her influence on the culture 
and destinies of the human race; in short, presents her in all the complex relations in which she has been conspicuous, 
and describes the sociological changes that have taken place in her position through all the ages. 


Woman dominates to-day. Her pre-eminence is undisputed. She is the »oti/ of most discussions. A glance at our newspapers, 
magazines, and novels will show how great is the place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and how powerful is her influence for good or 
evil in every relationship of life. Yet this great subject has never been adequately treated. Of course we know a little about Cleopatra, 


Joan of Arc, Messalina, Theodora, Helen of Troy, Poppzxa, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of Russia, and a few other prominent women. 
But little is known about these well-known characters and nothing at all about thousands of other equally important women who in the 
past and in all parts of the world have influenced the course of life, and these are only names and not women of flesh and blood, for few 
have any idea of what manner of women they really were, what they did, or what they stood for 

Many pages are necessary to make Cleopatra live before our eyes, to tell the many strange and interesting things about her. And there 
have been thousands of other women whose stories are just as interesting. The authors have not hesitated to tell the whole truth. If while 
concealing nothing, they show us the faults of woman, it is only to accentuate the virtues—if they tell us how a Russian countess in winter 
had water slowly poured over nude young girls in order to provide new statues for her gardens, they also tell us how Joan of Arc inspired the 
people of France. Love, marriage, and divorce are of course the subjects of many interesting chapters. We read about the singular customs 
of courtship, marriage, and divorce all overthe world. We have interesting accounts of woman in the days of chivalry and romance; among 


Made by “The Tiffanys of Publishers” ts ert orieceagiee 
the way The New York Herald characterizes the makers of these —— —s ~~ 
books. Quality is the dominant note. The authors are cf politics, in war, 
national reputation; the illustrations are by artists of dis- in industry; or 
tinction and printed in tint. The type is new French nap he 
design and the volumes, size 5% x 8 x 14, are sumptu- and: hu- 
ously bound in purple watered-silk finished cloth, 

full gilt. There are over 4000 fascinating pages. 
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Sensational Saving in Price 
Originally published on Japan Vellum paper 
at $150.00 per set, these are now offered 
at emer than the cost of ordinary novels. 
Ney before have such books been offered 
at so cia aprice. Avoid disappointment by 
having one of these sets sent for inspection. 


500,000 Satisfied Customers 


In over fifty years we have satisfied half a 
million book-lovers. Why? Because our 
books are as represented. You decide only 
after five days’ inspection and consideration. 
Could anything be fairer? Addre B. 2-25 







RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
RITTENHOUSE So., Phila 





You may send for inspection, charges pre 
paid, the 10-v set of WOMAN, bound 
purple cloth I will return the set in s days or 


send you only §1 as a first payment and £2 a month 
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Mr and Mrs 
Haddock Abroad 
By Donald Ogden Stewart 
The funniest story of an Ameri- 
can family ona first trip abroad 


that has ever been written. 
Illustrated by Herb Roth. $2.00 


A Gentleman 
Adventurer 


By Marian Keith 





A romantic story of love and 
adventure, in the wilderness of 
Hudson’s Bay. $2.00 
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THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN William E. Barton 


A sympathetic and understanding account of the ethical convictions and 
spiritual growth of the greatest American, written by a native of the same 
environment. The background of much of our history. New Edition. 
Octavo. $2.50 


THE PATERNITY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN William E. Barton 


The first book which supplies all the evidence in the case of Lincoln’s 
paternity and which arrives at a definite conclusion founded on critical 
and historical research. Popular Edition. Octavo. $2.50 


THE MESSAGES AND PAPERS OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


With Editorial Notes, An Introduction by 

Albert Shaw and an Analytical Index 

The story of the War President and of the Crusade for Democracy, told by 
his deeds. Prepared by the editor of the Review of Reviews. Two 
volumes. $3.00 


A WANDERER AMONG PICTURES 


Mr. Lucas discusses the important works in all the great collections of fifteen 
European cities. With seventy-three reproductions of famous paintings. 
Octavo. $5.00 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH ROD 
AND RIFLE Major P. M. Stewart 


Seven trips around the world in search of sport here yield their thrilling 
stories of struggles with every known species of wild game. With 21 photo- 
gravures and 76 other illustrations. Octavo. $6.00 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
Thomas Burke 


An autobiography of the author of “Limehouse Nights”’ that reads, page 
after page, like a novel by Dickens. Fact with all the fascination of fiction. 
$2.00 


HIPPY BUCHAN Ethel Boileau 


The story of a man who suffered at the hands of the women he loved. A 
novel in dialogue, modern, vivid, and humorous. $2.00 


PIMPERNEL AND ROSEMARY 


Baroness Orezy 
A descendant of the Scarlet Pimpernel reincarnates the qualities that mil- 
lions have loved. $2.00 


JIM MAITLAND H. C. McNeile 


The adventures of a hero more polished and more daring than even Bulldog 
Drummond. Of course, these adventures do not always leave him body- 
whole or heart-free. $2.00 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES Frank Charles Laubach 


This is the strange and terrible story of these little-known Islands that 
“‘nestle up under the breast of giant Asia’’ and of their inhabitants, with 
particular relation to American influence and responsibility. Profusely 
illustrated. Octavo. $3.50 


ATOMS AND RAYS Sir Oliver Lodge 


The recent amazing scientific discoveries in the nature of matter, written 
for layman and student alike, by Britain’s foremost physicist. Octavo. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: A New 
Translation :“°?; Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 


The Bible in modern English, planned by an eminent Hebrew scholar to 
make the Authorised Version “‘ more interesting and less obscure.’’ Cloth 
$2.50; Imitation leather $3.00; French Morocco $4.00; Engadine Levant 

$6.00 


EASTWARD Louis Couperus 


Louis Couperus, a distinguished novelist, was sent out to draw for the 
people of Holland his brilliant pen-pictures of ‘“‘what a true Dutchman 
calls the East.’’ And these are the pictures. They are vivid, beautiful 
things, shadowy with mysticism and whimsical with the humor of a fatalist. 
Illustrated. Octavo. $5.00 


THOSE BARREN LEAVES 
Aldous Huxley 


This is Aldous Huxley’s best and most evenly sustained novel. He takes 
a group of moderns visiting at an Italian castle, examines them at his 
leisure and sets down his findings for his own delight and his reader’s. $2.50 


THE GRUB STREET NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT J. C. Squire 


Nine tales which have generally been admitted to be the most entertaining 
and comprehensive picture in our day of the world in which literature is 
made. $2.50 


GOIN’ ON FOURTEEN Irvin S. Cobb 


Cobb was a real-boy — just an honest-to-God American boy — and he 
tells about boys with that humor and sympathy which have made him the 
best-known writer in America. Illustrated. Net. $2.50 


THE OLD LADIES Hugh Walpole 


The tender and beautiful story of brave Lucy Amorest and her son, mov- 
ingly told by Mr. Walpole. ‘‘The single most perfect thing Mr. Walpole 
has done.’’ $2.00 


ELSIE AND THE CHILD 4rnold Bennett 


This collection of Mr. Bennett’s latest and freshest work opens with a 
novelette which continues the fortunes of the delightful heroine of ‘“‘Ricey- 
man Steps.”’ $2.50 
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Maurice Francis Egan’s 


Recollections of 
A Happy Life 


This scholar, diplomatist, poet, 
and most delightful of compan- 
ions has left in this book a 
record of American life of sin- 
gular value today. 

Illustrated $4.00 





The Green Hat 


By Michael Arlen 


A new edition of the most popu- 
lar book of the year. Uniform 
with regular fiction titles and 
with an unusually attractive 
jacket in color. $2.00 
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SSS THE BOOKMAN £8 


An Open Letter 
to BOOKMAN Readers — 


Has this ever happened to you?) You made up your mind 
to be certain to get the current issue of THE BOOKMAN 
from your newsdealer just about the time when it was 
placed on sale — and something occurred which delayed 
your visit. Then when you did go to your dealer’s, you 
found that his supply had been exhausted. If this hasn’t 
happened, it may. 

The coupon below is an insurance against disappoint- 
ment and saves you $3. 

If you are a steady reader of THE BOOKMAN,, it un- 
doubtedly fills a particular niche in your scheme of life. 
And you will not wish to be without any one of its impor- 
tant contributions to your order of things, let alone an 
entire issue or two. The only safe procedure is to send 
the coupon and have the publishers take the responsibility 
of mailing copies to you every month. Just now is a very 
opportune time to subscribe, for you may have THE 
BOOKMAN for the next fifteen months (newsstand value 
$7.50) for the regular twelve-month rate of $4.00 —a 
total saving of $3.50. If your checkbook isn’t handy, 
send the coupon anyway and pay when you get the bill. 


SO. 


Very truly yours, 


Business Manager 





THE B®KMAN 


244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to THE BOOKMAN for 15 months (newsstand value $7.50) 


at the special price of $4.00. 


Name 


I enclose $4. 


I will pay $4 on receipt of bill 


Sa ly, Oa Z ) 


BSS 
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New APPLETON Books 


THOMAS THE IMPOSTOR 


By Jean Cocteau 
Thomas the Impostor is a dazzling person, gallant and gay with a very 
human desire to cut a great figure. A swift moving, witty and profoundly 
human tale which ‘will be drained to the last drop because the reader 
will be unable to resist it,’’ Lewis Galantiere declares. $1.75 


A STUDY OF THE MODERN DRAMA 
By Barrett H. Clark 


The first handbook on modern Drama, covering the whole subject from 
Ibsen to the present day. With a biography of each dramatist, a com- 
plete list of his plays and an analysis of his characteristic works. $3.50 


THE LOVE OF MONSIEUR THE CONFIDENCE MAN 


By George Gibbs 


Author of “Fires of Ambition” 


In the romantic days of King Charles, a dash- 
ing French adventurer set London society 
agog with his mad escapades. Sea fights, 
mutinies, and the wild pursuit of a celebrated 
beauty fill this bright-hued tale. $2.00 


By Laurie York Erskine 
Author of “The Laughing Rider" 


What happens when a brilliant New York 
crook finds himself with honest, kind-hearted 
country people, when with his life inextricably 
entangled with the underworld, he dis- 
covers romance. $2.00 


23 STORIES 
By Twenty and Three Authors 


Tales that thrill, startle, and delight — tales that catch at your throat, ghostly fleshless things, 
tales of weird exotic lands. An enchanting collection of the choice work of twenty-three of 


the most distinguished writers of today 


New Poetry 


MOSTLY MOONSHINE 
By Madeleine Nightingale 


Spontaneous lyrics filled with 
freshness and melody, gay 
songs of nature, powerful 
expressions of love and friend- 
ships, poems of deep spiritual 

uality. With woodcuts by 
rol T. Nightingale. $1.75 


OXFORD POETRY 1924 


In this annual anthology of 
verse by members of the 
University of Oxford, the 
present trend of poetry may 
be seen. This delightful 
collection includes poems of 
aime : white. 
every type from Harold Ac- 
tion’s Shakespearean ‘‘La- 
ment for Adonis’’ to Brian 
Howard’s distinctly modern 
“Scenic Railway.” $1.00 


$2.50 


A WHITE STONE 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


A “plain” girl’s love for a handsome man. How through 
it she developed real beauty in the struggle to put her 
attractive but worthless husband on his feet. $2.00 


25 SHORT PLAYS (international) 


Edited by Frank Shay 


In this new volume Mr. Shay continues his splendid 
anthologies of the greatest successes of the famous 
theatres of all the world. It forms a cosmopolitan ed- 
ucation in the contemporary theatre. $4.00 


THE MOST FAMOUS BEAUTY 


OF CHINA 
By Shu Chiung 


The Chinese authoress in this delightful volume tells 
the story of a famous beauty of the Far East. IIlus- 
trated by a Chinese artist in color and black and 


$2.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Write for monthly bulletin about new books and authors 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street - - 


New York 
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Tales of Hearsay 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


There are four stories in this book, “Prince Roman,” 
“The Black Mate,” ““The Tale” and “‘The Warrior’s 
Soul’. One of them is the first story Conrad wrote; 
another is the last piece of writing to come from his pen; 
in one volume these tales encompass Conrad’s writing 
career. For this reason they hold interest to every Con- 
rad reader —indeed, for the reason that they possess, 
each of them, the beauty and power of narrative that 
raised their creator to his commanding position, these 
tales will interest everyone. 


Price $1.50 At bookstores, NOW. 





Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City, New York. In Canada: 25 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
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“‘The well-made book costs no more” 


Concentrated 
Responsibility 


We take the manuscript and 
deliver the bound volume. 
Every step of production is 
under one roof and one man- 
agement; every contact and re- 
sponsibility is with one house. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING :: ELECTROTYPING :: PRINTING 
BINDING :: EDITORIAL SERVICE 





The Service that Brentano’s is 

happy to render is a delight to 
43 new Clients and a comfort to old 
<3 ones. For here will be found all 
x Books, on all Subjects— and an 
N intelligent Service that makes 
z book-ordering easy whether you 
are around the corner or around 

the World from us. 


RENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


f FIFTH AVENUE 33 NEW YORK 
Washington Chicago London Paris 


Dr. William E. Barton 


has devoted a lifetime to the study of 
Lincoln. He has pursued with intimate 
personal knowledge and thorough his- 
torical foundation the career of Lincoln 
in the successive environments which 
were so forceful a background through- 
out his years of trial. 


THE SOUL OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


In this volume Dr. Barton has drawn 
with intimate understanding and sym- 
pathy the picture of the religious growth 
of this tremendous man. 


THE PATERNITY 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The first book which supplies all the 
evidence in the case of Lincoln’s pater- 
nity and arrives at a definite conclusion 
founded on historical research. 
New Popular Edition, Each $2.50 


At All Bookshops tes OKs 


OFA 
HAPPY LIFE 


By 


Maurice Francis Egan 


A fascinating volume, replete 
with anecdotes of literary, social 
and political interest. 


Scholar, diplomatist, poet, Mau- 
rice Francis Egan has left in this 
book a record of American life of 
singular value today. 


|DORAN| 
Illustrated, Octavo, $4.00 IBOOKS| 
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If you’re interested in BOOKS 
and have a moderate amount of 
capital, you can establish yourself 
in a career that you'll like. You 
can have the associations you like 
—and make money out of them— 
by opening your own BOOK- 
SHOP. It is our business to ex- 
plain the possibilities and methods 
of Bookselling to anyone inter- 
ested in starting a store. Write to 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
55 Fifth Avenue, at 12th Street, New York 


Room 308 








